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CHAPTEE I. 

A BiKKEB party, consisting of twelve persons, 
were assembled in the diiwing-room of Mr. 
Strahan,- the incumbent of Byfield. Most people 
are acquainted with the peculiar irksomeness of 
the time which intervenes between the arrival of 
the company and the announcement of '^ dinner on 
the table." Information is useless, wit itself is 
chained, the highest conversational powers are 
a valueless gifb. No one is disposed to talk, no 
one cares to listen: the ladies, perhaps, scan 
the dresses of the females present, and, if it be 
winter-time, the gentlemen seem to have no 
other desire than to encircle the fire, and exclude 
those who might naturally be supposed to need 
the comfort most, from even the satisfaction of 
seeing the bright coals or the glossy log glowing 
cheerfully in the grate. Patience is the virtue 
most in requisition, and happy may they esteem 
themselves who, on such occasions, are spared 
the longest exercise of it. 

Mrs. Strahan had wondered many times what 
could have detained her husband, when, to her 
great relief—for dinner she feared was taking 
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harm — he made his appearance. Slightly, but 
politelv, apolog^iziiig to others for his delay, he 
walked with quick steps towards an elderly lady 
who was seated at the farther end of the room. 

" "Welcome, my dear aunt," exclaimed he, ex- 
tending both hands, and affectionately pressing 
hers ; " welcome at last to Byfield. It is very 
kind of you thus to overcome your prejudices 
against railways, to give us the pleasure of your 
company." (Miss Elsden smiled through the 
happy tears that glistened in her eyes.) " And 
I hope you did not find the mode of travelling 
rery disagreeable ?" 

" I confess I did not," replied she ; " but I 
did not allow myself to think of anything but 
the motive for which I had made the experiment 
— the gratification it was to procure me." 

"And a very good plan too," answered he, 
cheerfully. " 1 believe that the inconveniences 
and dangers of a more important and serious 
journey, than from Lockwood to Byfield, would 
seem very much less could we bring ourselves to 
overlook the annoyances on the road, in the joy 
that might await us at its close. You look re- 
markably well, scarcely a day older." 

" But I feel many days older," replied she, 
smiling ; " and if I could forget the lapse of time, 
as regards myself, something or other is con- 
stantly reminding me that a change has come 
over all." 

The reply that Mr. Strahan was about to 
make was interrupted by the long-desired an- 
nouncement of dinner being on the table. 

" My dear aunt," said he, *^ I must take you 
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out, net only as the greater stranger, but," 
lowering his voice, " as the dearest and most 
welcome guest." 

Miss !ll^sden felt, and showed herself, well 
pleased at the compliment, and with no small 
degree of stateliness and self-complacency took 
the aim that was offered her, and walked to her 
seat in the dining-room. 

Never was nephew more attentive and polite ; 
never was aunt more satisfied and happy. True, 
she looked with no small degree of astonishment 
at all that was before her. The economy of the 
table was totally different from anything she had 
been accustomed to see, and various ideas ol 
extraordinary display, far beyond what she 
should have considered as necessary, even if 
justifiable, on any occasion, flashed through her 
brain, and gave her an uneasy sensation. A 
servant continually at her elbow with some dish, 
the name as well as the composition of which 
she was utterly ignorant of, interrupting con- 
versation, in which she delighted, was one of 
those minor trials which, while we feel, we are 
ashamed to acknowledge. 

" I make it a rule," said she to Mr. Strahan, 
" to eat only of one dish. I have a great dislike 
to venturing on experiments of this kind ; and, 
indeed, I have been told that many of the 
modern made-dishes — entries, I believe I should 
say — are almost as unsubstantial, and as delusive, 
as the tempting viands that grace the table at 
Macbeth's banquet." 

Mr. Strahan laughed. "All is real here, I 
promise you," said he. " Come, let me persuade 
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you to tr^ this salmi." He spoke to the servaati 
who again held the dish to Miss Elsden. 

"No, no," said she, "you must excuse me. 
I make no doubt it is very good ; but I have .no 
wish, either to add to my wants, or to increase 
my knowledge in this way." 

Mr. Strahan could have said, "Nor ia any 
other that had not the stamp of some degree of 
antiquity to recommend it," — for he well knew 
his aunt's peculiarities, and that, though she 
possessed a good understanding, and a fund of 
information, the product of early training and 
constant reading, she was one of those persons 
who will learn only what they please, or those 
thiDgs the acquisition of which must be forced 
upon them. 

" And, how are you going on at Lockwood ?" 
asked Mr. Strahan. " Do you like your new 
Vicar r 

" Not at all," replied she, decisively. 

" Not better than you did Mr. Batson ?" 

" By no means, I am sorry to say," said she. 
" In many respects, Mr. Qrey is a useful man, 
and so was his predecessor : his intentions are 
good, and — " 

" And he is earnest in the cause, energetic," 
said Mr. Strahan. 

" Bather too much so," replied she. " All is 
innovation, novelty, and change. Nothing is 
done, either in the church or the parish, as it 
was before, or," and she sighed, " as it was in 
Mr. Beales' time." 

'' No wine ! not a glass of champagne ?" said 
Mr. Strahan, observing that she had again re- 
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fused to take either. '* I am sure it would do 
you good." 

" Oh, no, it would not," answered she. " I 
never accustom myself to wine at dinner : my 
rule is, one glass after dinner. Pew ladies of 
mj early acquaintance thought of taking wine 
with their meals." 

^But that's not the case now," returned he. 

^ I perceive it is not," answered Miss Ebden^ 
for her quick eye had observed that even the 
younger ladies at the table had set her a different 
example ; " but it is a custom I can never ap* 
prove of." 

'^ Manners and habits, opinions and tastes, 
change," said Mr. Strahan, " and constitutions, 
too, making a change in our customs necessary, 
perhaps." 

^* Oharles !" exclaimed Miss Elsden, in a tone 
of surpri^, fixing her eyes on him, " I should 
not have expected such a sentiment from you. 
I believed you to be as stanch an upholder of 
the good old ways in all respects as myself." 

"In all respects where I consider them as 
intrinsically good and wise, and in all essentials," 
said he. " Certain things can never alter — as 
moral principles and conduct, for instance. 
Their nature will ever be the same, and their 
observance must, at all tiroes, be equally bind- 
ing ; but society always has made, and ever will 
make, regulations and customs for itself, in 
matters of lesser moment." 

"Innovation and a love of change, are, I 
kaow," returned she, "the character of every 
age, and of the present in particular." 

A 3 
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" You are quite right, madam," said an elderly 
gentleman, who was seated on her other side, 
and whose name she afterwards found to be 
Melford ; " and such a spirit, in my. opinion, is 
ever to be regarded with suspicion, to speak in 
the mildest terms. It is rarely, I believe, that 
much solid improvement, at least, is the conse- 
quence of it." 

" In the case in point," returned Miss Elsden, 
pleased at having found an auxiliary, " I am sure 
it is not. Could any one in Mr. Beales' time 
have ventured to — " 

"But, my dear aunt," said Mr. Strahan, 
quickly, " don't you suppose there was as great 
dissatisfaction expressed against every alteration 
made by Mr. Beales, or against any deviation 
from the established custom of his predecessor, 
as there have ever been since his time ? Every 
generation has its own standard of perfection, 
and that standard is suitable to no other, having 
for its rule only individual taste and feeling." 

Miss Elsden was never at a loss for a reply. 
She was about to speak, when a gentleman,- at 
the farther end of the table, appealed to Mr. 
Strahan for his .opinion, relative to some popular 
topic of the day. 

" "We will discuss the point between us 
another time," said he, bending towards his 
aunt, who acknowledged his politeness with a 
smile. A general and animated conversation 
now ensued. If Miss Elsden felt pleased at the 
gentlemanlike manner that marked Mr. Strahan's 
attention to her, and which she had already de- 
cided in her mind would have done honour to 
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that period which, to her, was the criteriou of 
all that was excellent, she was still more charmed 
with the intelligence, extensive information, 
noyel as it was amusing, that he himself dis- 
playedy or called forth in others. She was too 
much interested to • make the contrast, which 
afterwards suggested itself to her mind, hetween 
the former heaviness of a set dinner party, and 
the liveliness and variety displayed on the pre- 
sent occasion, and she was very sorry when Mr. 
Strahan arose, at the signal of his wife, and 
opened the door. 

"Remember, there is only a truce between 
UB** said he, as Miss Elsden passed him. 

" My nephew is a gentleman, without all con- 
troversy," thought she ; " Ae has not forgotten 
the respect due to his elders." 

This compliment was paid, in no trifling de- 
gree, at the expense of a young lady, who had 
sat opposite to her at dinner, and whose manners 
had particularly struck her. Distinction she 
showed to none — nay, she had even spoken 
across the table to Mr. Melford, at the very 
moment that Miss Elsden was returning a reply 
to an observation that gentleman had made to 
her. Bold, however, she could not call her ; but 
there was a confidence and an easy familiarity 
about her, that ill assorted with Miss Elsden*s 
preconceived notions of youthful retiredness 
and modesty. Had she had any misgivings as to 
her own appearance, she might have been dis- 
Goncertcd at the glance which Miss Dacre— for 
that was her name — had cast over her whole 
person as Mr. Strahan introduced her— a glance 
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that bad assigned her the place she was to occupy 
in her estimation. 

The unfavourable impression, thus made on 
the mind of Miss Elsden, was not lessened by 
what afterwards occurred in the drawing-room. 
On returning thither, Mrs. Strahan seated her- 
self by her on a sofa, while Miss Dacre occupied 
a large chair not far from them. She sat 
perfectly at her ease, her head thrown back, and 
her feet extended on a stool, each elbow resting 
on the arm of the chair. Miss Elsden was 
shocked. No young lady ever sat in such a 

Eosture as that in Mr. Beales' time ; she turned 
er eyes aside — she herself had refused the stool 
that had been offered to her by Mrs. Strahan, 
and she became more erect than usual. Nor 
was this all. She recalled to mind that, when 
she was a girl, she was accustomed to give way 
to others in every respect, and never to speak 
but when she was spoken to ; and as to address* 
ing or answering a person older than herself, in 
the same tone and manner that she used to one 
of her own age— the very idea of such a thing 
was painful to her. Miss Dacre could not be 
more, she thought, than nineteen or twenty at 
most, and she herself was many years, no matter 
how many, her senior ; yet, when she and Mrs* 
Strahan were discussing the merits of a new 

gublication. Miss Dacre, uninvited, expresaed 
er opinion of the work, which was in exact 
contradiction to that of Miss Elsden, in vesy 
decided terms. " It is admirably written," said 
she ; " J am delis;hted with it." Miss £3sden 
looked at her. Not a single word to soften, the 
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abraptnesQ of the assertion, hotbing to qualify 
such a positive assertion. In her estimation, 
such rudeness was beyond anything she could 
have conceived, and bore the very stamp of ill 
breeding. She immediately dropped the subject, 
and having sat for some minutes silent, took 
a choir near the window. 

How long she had been here she did not know, 
for she had been buried in her own reflections, 
and in the contrast she was drawing between 
past and present manners. On a sudden she 
was startled by a gentle voice behind her. 

" I think," said a young lady, whose counte- 
nance was as sweet as the tone of her voice, 
'* that you are not sitting in a very good place, 
and there is a strong draught of air from 
that door ; pray allow me to move your chair." 

The respectful accent in which these words 
were uttered, the attentive consideration that 
they marked, joined to the pleasing appearance 
of the speaker herself, at once secured the 
&srour of Miss Elsden. With the politeness 
that really distinguished her, and in which she 
80 highly prided herself, she returned her 
thanks as she availed herself of the kind offer 
made her, and the two ladies, now seated 
together, entered into conversation. 

Miss Elsden found her companion well 
ii^ormed, and not less modest in expressing her 
sentiments and opinions than evidently com- 
petent to form a correct judgment on every 
subject that was touched upon. Miss Elsden 
was so much pleased that she beheld Miss Dacre 
approaching them with regret. 
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*' Miss Selwyn is making a convert of you, I 
suppose," said she, looking at Miss Elsden, as 
she threw herself on an ottoman opposite to 
them ; " she has given up the attempt with me as 
hopeless, I suppose." She then entered freely 
and with considerable talent on the topic on 
which they were discoursing, evincing so much 
spirit and discrimination in her observations 
that Miss Elsden would have been amused, had 
not the dictatorial manner in which she delivered 
her opinions destroyed the effect she would 
otherwise have produced on her mind ; as it 
was, she quickly drew a strong and not ad- 
vantageous comparison between the two young 
ladies. 

It was not long, however, before they were 
joined by the gentlemen. Miss Dacre, catching 
the eye of Mr. Strahan, instantly made room 
for lum by her side. "I have something 
very particular to ask you," said she. 

He approached her. " Excuse me for a few 
minutes,' whispered he, " and I will obey your 
behest." 

The reply did not altogether please her ; she 
turned her shoulder and addressed a gentleman 
who was standing near her. 

In the meantime, Mr. Melford, by whose side 
Miss Elsden had been seated at dinner, had 
again taken a chair near her. He had noticed 
the effect produced in her mind by Miss Dacre, 
nor was the glance she now cast towards her 
unobserved. 

"That young lady," jaaid he, "is the most 
fashionable belle of this neighbourhood. She 
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ha» been most expensiyely educated, and has 
naturally excellent abilities. She is an heiress, 
and gives the tone to all society here. If I 
augur rightly, our sentiments will agree in more 
points than one — ^that of female education, for 
mstance." 

'*My aunt must have a fair opportunity of 
judging from effects,'* said Mrs. Strahan, quickly ; 
'^ my husband wishes to introduce her to some 
young friends of ours, and I must not allow 
her to stand committed to any opinion apart 
from him." 

"I .am corrected," replied Mr. Melford, 
bowing; "and in truth" (turning to Miss 
Elsden), " it would be wrong to prejudice your 
judgment any way, for after all we are bound to 
concede much to the present generation, whilst 
we detract nothing &om that which is passing 
away, or has totally disappeared." 

"Manners, eveiy thing were very different 
when I was yoUng, returned Miss Elsden ; " I 
have been leading a very secluded life, and it is 
astonishing what a change I have observed even 
since I left home this morning — almost a new 
world has opened upon me." 

"I can fully understand this," replied he; 
" but even in the very midst of society, the same 
effect i& produced upon us. A few years ago, 
and we were glad of the guidance, of the notice, 
interest, and sympathy, of the countenance and 
experience of our superiors in age, situation, or 
information ; we breathed freely, for the weight 
of care, of anxiety, lay not on ourselves, but on 
shoulders accustomed to bear it ; action more 
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than judgment was required from us ; onrd was 
to execute what others either planned or sanc- 
tioned : then, by degrees, the respect we paid to 
others" (he sighed) "was, quietly and im- 
perceptibly, transferred to ourselves, and now 
we stand in the front rank of life, all respon- 
sibility resting on our own shoulders; our 
judgment, our advice are solicited, and depended 
upon, as we had formerly sought and rested 
upon those of others." 

" And to see one by one drop from our side," 
said Miss Elsden, with marked feeling, "those 
whom we loved, honoured, and obeyed. The 
respect and reverence we paid to another were 
respect and honour paid to ourselves; to be 
sensible of this truth no longer, to feel ourselves 
alone, the head of our own generation, awakens 
both powerful and serious reflections, in which 
the past and the future have almost an equal 
share." 

" Melford I" exclaimed Mr. Strahan, as he 
passed by him to take his seat by Miss Dacre, 
'^ I beg you will not make my aunt grave : and 
now, Miss Dacre, what are your commands with 
me ?" 

" I want to make a party to Spring Court," 
replied she ; " neither my uncle, nor my aunt, 
nor my cousins will in any way aid me ; all my 
hope then rests on you. Will you do what I 
wish ? you cannot deny me ; can you ?" 

Mr. Strahan smiled. *' Of course I cannot," 
replied he. 

" I was certain of it," exclaimed she, exnlt* 
ingly ; " now give yourself no furth^ trouble, 
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your sanction ia all I require. I can manage 
everything else. Mrs. Strahan," continued she, 
elevating her voice, that ladjr being at some 
distance from her, "we are going very soon, 
perhaps next week — if the fete at Ensleigh does 
not interfere with our plan — to Spring Court, 
making the first picnic party this year.'^ 

" Indeed!" replied Mrs. Strahan. " Is it not 
rather too early m the spring ?" 

'^ Kot at all," said Miss Dacre, and she spoke 
something in a low tone of voice, too low indeed 
for Miss Elsden completely to hear what was 
said. That lady had heard quite enough, 
however, to create her astonishment ; a party of 
that nature to he formed, organized, by a young 
lady, her principal coadjutors — as she gathered 
from what she had been able to catch — gentle- 
men. It might be correct, it was probably 
fashionable, but such a thing was never done in 
Mr. Beales' -time, and she should have thought 
it would have been better had it been done in 
no other. 

"This party will be most charming," exclaimed 
a young man; "I hope. Miss Dacre, you will 
include me in your invitations." 

" Perhaps I may," replied she ; " but the 
party will oe very select." 

" And therefore the greater honour to form 
one of it," said he. 

" Don't flatter yourself too much," returned 
fifhe 5 " you will be absolutely necessary to me. 
It will be charity, too, you know, to give you 
something to do." 

'' Ah ! Playford," said Mr. Strahan, " you see 
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those who have nothing to do for themselres are 
always put upon by others." 

" To be sure," cried Miss Dacre, " idle persons 
are positively necessary to the well-being of 
societ V ; they are as useful in their way as the 
most mdustrious." 

A laugh followed. Miss Elsden, whose eyes 
were directed at the moment towards Mr. 
Playford, saw a blush on his cheek; he was 
remarkably good-looking, but his features wanted 
animation, though there was no lack of intelli- 
gence in their general expression. 

** Melford, I want you," said Mr. Strahan. 
" Now, Playford, there is a seat for you by Miss 
Elsden ; but take care, she is an accurate reader 
of character. Mr. Playford is a particular friend 
of mine, my dear aunt, so be as merciful to him 
as you can. He has lately returned from 
India, and from a locality where we once had 



connexions." 



Mr. Playford placed himself betrs-een Miss 
Elsden and Miss Selwyn, as directed, and an 
agreeable conversation was commenced, in 
which all three bore a part; and so well 
satisfied did each appear, that the interruption 
given to it by Mr. Strahan, requesting Miss 
Dacre to sing, seemed equally unwelcome 
to all. 

** I can't promise you that I can sing fit to be 
heard this evening," said she, as she arose with 
the air of one who had felt prepared for such a 
request. Miss Elsden followed her to the 
pianoforte with her eyes : she remembered how 
her own heart had beat when, at the desire of 
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hep father she bad wallied to the inatrutnent, 
and how she had feared not to give him Nitia 
faction for to fail in pleasing him was proof 
that she had not given pleasure to others Miss 
Caere however showed no apprehension no 
timidity of any kind she sang well and with 
much execution but Miaa Blsden thought 




without feeling and the song not resembling 
the compositions of Handel Arne or Haydn — 
such as fihe had been said to excel in executing 
— -was a bnlliant and very difficult air irom the 
last favoiunte opera Her foice was powerful 
sad she exertect it to its fullest compass and 
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capacity, ber style being, what Mr. Strahan 
whispered to his aunt, very fashionable, and in 
perfect accordance with the present taste. 

" It is not very pleasing," replied she ; " those 
sudden bursts are electrifving, — distressing to 
the nerves. In Mr. Beales time we used to say 
that the perfection of singing was to touch the 
feelings of the listener, to awaken sympathy, to 
animate and inspire : in short, that it was far 
better to delight than to astonish." 

"There were correct judges then, as now, I 
make no doubt," said Mr. Strahan ; " it is very 
possible, however, that the style of my friend, 
Jkliss Selwyn, might have accorded entirely with 
these ideas. May we ask her to afford you the 
opportunity of forming an opinion P" 

Mr. Playford stood before the young lady 
instantly, expecting her to rise. 

" No, Playford," exclaimed Mr. Strahan, *^ihgtt 
pleasure must be mine ;" and he led her to the 
pianoforte, and whispering something to her, he 
turned over the leaves of a music-book, and then, 
with light and silent foot, retraced his steps to 
the side of Miss Elsden. The full, round touch 
with which the symphony was executed, at once 
riveted her attention. The strain commenced ; 
not a murmur was heard from any part of the 
room, all was attention. The voice ceased. Mr. 
Strahan had sat, his elbow resting on his knee 
and his eyes fixed on the carpet, in the attitude 
of the deepest abstraction. As Miss Selwyn 
concluded, he raised his head, and looked at Miss 
Elsden, in whose eyes the tears were glistening. 

"What pathos! what sweetness!" exclaii]]M 
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shdt ^' what execution! The elegance of tbe lady 
is tbere combined with the skill of the professor." 

Mr. Strahan looked much gratified. '* Miss 
Selwyn is in many respects a favourable speci- 
me^ of what modem education can effect, when 
e^i^mng circumstances allow fair play to the 
Experiment. I was pleased to see her by you 
when we came in. She is a great fSftTOunte of 
oors ; and but that I think it would be question- 
ing your good taste and underraluing her own 
ment, I should bespeak your affection for her." 

"Charles/' replied Miss Elsden, '^ there is a 
charm in youth to those with whom youth is 
only a sweet dream past, which they, and they 
only, can appreciate. When conduct unsuitable 
to youth dissolves the charm, the error may be 
attributed to the one, but the pain is the share 
of the other. I am much pleased with Miss 
SeLvryn* But what time must have been con* 
fmmed in the acquirement of such proficiency as 
she has just displayed I My sister and myself 
were reckoned to sing well; but what a dif- 
ference between us and Miss Selwyn ! and yet 
-OUT poor mother often objected to the hours we 
deyoted to music." 

" The teaching of the present day is in^proved,' 
said Mr. Strahan, '' so that the effect desired is 
sooner attained than formerly: an observation 
which may be extended to most branches of 
education. Miss Selwyn paints nearly as well 
as she sings." 

** Charming accomplishments, both," replied 
IdifiB Elsden ; *' but ii they supersede, as surely 
they must, more useful acquirements, are they to 
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be recommended P In Mr. Beales' time, a 
knowledge of domestic concerns was a necessaiy 
part of female education ; but now ignorance of 
such matters and a contempt of them mark our 
y^oung ladies ; and as to plain needlework, that 
IS entirely banished for all sorts of fancy-work — 
very expensive and — " 

" But recoUect," replied Mr. Strahan, quickly, 
" new times have brought new needs ; we must 
have needlework for our schools; and in an 
increasing population employment is afterwards 
given to many who would otherwise be destitute ; 
that which, therefore, in a former period would 
have been blamable, is now active charity." 

" When Solomon drew his portrait of a perfect 
female character," said Miss Elsden, " he made 
her pre-eminently useful and domestic.'* 

" Granted," replied he ; " but might not some 
of the excellences he enumerates have been the 
actual accomplishments of his age P Be that as 
it may, I can assure you that you have nothing 
to regret or censure in the education that Miss 
Selwyn has received. She is as competent to 
guide, govern, and provide for a family as she 
is to grace society. Nothing can be more purelr 
domestic than the manner in which she has been 
brought up by her mother." 

" Then Mrs. Selwyn is a sensible woman," said 
Miss Elsden. 

A slight smile played on the lip of Mr. 
Strahan. 

"But do you not feel a little fatigued?" 
inquired Mrs. Strahan, who had joined them ; 
" perhaps you would be glad to go to your own 
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Foom. We were so very sorry to be obliged ta 
have eompany to-day on your account : but as 
you had altered the time you fixed for coming, 
we could not avoid it." 

"It is quite wonderful, to myself at least," 
auBwered she, " that I feel so little fatigued. I 
could not have supposed it possible that I should 
have travelled more than sixty miles. I have 
often been more weary, and that years ago, after 
a drive of twelve miles, than I feel this evening. 
However, it may be more prudent, perhaps, to 
steal away from ^ther excitement, which I will 
do as soon as I see a favourable opportunity." 

The opportunity thus desired soon presented 
itself. No one probably would have noticed her 
departure imder any circumstance ; but certain 
notions of an infringement of politeness floated 
over her own mind, and she ielt well satisfied 
tha^ she had avoided appearing rude in the eyes 
of any other. 

The dew was yet sparkling on the grass the 
next morning, when Miss Msden wa^d into 
the garden. She had always been an early riser; 
and it was a maxim with her, jfrom which nothing 
but absolute necessity compelled her to depart, 
never to be too late at any meal, or to fail, for a 
few minutes, in keeping an appointment. An 
hour passed away very agreeably, for she was 
never alone, though she was often solitary. She 
was not very sorry, however, to hear the prayer- 
bell ring. The nimily were already assembled 
when Mr. Strahan, meeting her on the step of 
the window that opened into the garden, con- 
ducted her into the room, and placed her by his 
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wife. This done, be looked round as if in search 
of some one, and the words, '^ as usual *' escaped 
him. He paused for an instant, and then knelt 
down. He had a fine voice, and his manner was 
particularly devout and expressive. 

"What a blessing is family prayer 1" said 
Miss Elsden, as she and Mr. Strahan withdrew to 
the window, whilst Mrs. Strahan was preparing 
to make breakfast. " How natural I how ap> 
propriate, to thank God at a time, when both 
mind and body being renovated by rest, gra- 
titude to our Creator and love to our fellow- 
creatures seem almost spontaneously to fill the 
heart. Family prayers ever appear to me to 
bind in a more especial manner one member of a 
family to another, and to teach us our duty 
whilst it exercises our piety." 

** I wish every one thought as you do," replied 
he, earnestly; "it is very annoying, but" — ^At 
that moment Mrs. Strahan summoned them to 
the breakfafit table. One seat remained unoccu- 

Eied ; and Miss Elsden had nearly finished her 
rst cup of tea, when, to her surprise, Mr. 
Flayford entered the room. 

" I beg your pardon," murmured he to Mrs. 
Strahan, " I am really ashamed — pray " — 

" It will be safer to make no excuses," replied 
she, in the same low tone, as she handed to him 
the cup which had long been poured out for him. 
'^ I shall make no apology to you for its being 
nearly cold, the fault, you know, is not mine." 

" I deserve it," said he ; " but forgive me this 
time, I will behave better for the future." 
Mrs. Strahan shook her head incredulously. 
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*^I8 this modem manners?*' thought Miss 
Elsden ; " no gentleman or lady, wishing to be 
considered as such, would have been guilty of 
like rudeness in Mr. Beales' time ;" and poor'Mr. 
Playford lost much of the favour she felt dis- 
posed to grant him the evening before. 

" My dear aunt," said Mr. Strahan, " you 
heard us say something last evening about the 
fete at Ensleigh. I am exceedingly anxious 
that you should see the place. I hope you will 
make one of the party." 

" How far is it ?" asked she, '* and how is it to 
be reached ?" 

'* About ten miles by the river," replied he ; 
" we therefore propose engaging a small steam* 
boat, as is usual on these occasions." 

" Is there no other mode of conveyance ?" 
inquired she. 

"There is a carriage-road," answered he; 
" but it is not a very safe one, and the distance 
is much greater ; the ferry, too, must be crossed, 
so that it would take us nearly half the day only 
to get there." 

Miss Elsden looked disappointed. "Then I 
must decline all thought of accompanying you," 
said she. 

" Why ?" demanded Mr. Strahan. 

" Oh, you must, indeed you must go !" ex- 
claimed Mrs. Strahan. "Ensleigh is such a 
lovely spot, and the fine old hall is so exactly to 
your taste, we cannot leave you at home." 

** I cannot go by a steam-boat," replied she ; 
*'I have never ventured on board one, and I 
have almost declared that I never would." 

IT. B- 
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" Only almost !" cried Mrs. Strahan ; " that 
saving clause is a happy one — ^let it prevail." 
Miss Elsden shook her head. ** You have 
overcome your prejudice against railways ; be 
equally liberal to steam." 

" But steam vessels are far more objectionable 
in my view than railways," returned she ; " here 
are two elements to dread — fire and water.** 

" Still, every argument that vou admitted to be 
sound in regard to railways, said Mr. Strahan, 
" and which ultimately prevailed with you, holds 
equally good in the case of steam-vessels. The 
great discovery of the powers of steam and its 
consequent application, from whence did it 
emanate — from the source of all good, or from 
that of evil ?*' 

" Certainly not from evil," replied she, " be- 
cause in many respects mankind has been much 
benefited.*' 

" "Well, then,** replied he, " if in the aggregate 
the world stands indebted to it, the individual 
must also ; and it is no part of wisdom to 
refuse availing ourselves of that which is found 
so generally useful : you are no coward.** 

" No,'* replied she, firmly. " I know there is 
a Providence whose care is over all ; but I make 
a great distinction between danger voluntarily 
incurred, and that which is to be encountered in 
the OTosecution of our duty." 

" True,'* said he ; " but T do not see why an 
innocent gratification is to be refused even on 
your own grounds. Besides, you would be giving 
pleasure by taking pleasure — no slight considera- 
tion to a disposition like yours.*' 
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Misd Elsden mused as she leisurely buttered 
her toast. ** Steam-vessels were never heard of 
in Mr, Beales' time," said she ; " sailing-vessels 
only were known." 

" Science has made wonderful progress since 
those days," returned Mr. Strahan; "but were 
accidents less frequent or attended with less loss 
of life than at present P I think not : accidents 
do occur, and that for the wisest ends. There 
must always be an alloy of evil in all good, that 
man may not, amidst his vast acquirements, 
forget to be humble, or flatter himself, from un- 
interrupted success, that his arm and his might 
and his intellect can bend all things to his will — 
can achieve all he undertakes, as though, in the 
midst of weakness, he was omnipotent. 

" Trust yourself with me. Miss Elsden," said 
Playford, who had now hastily finished his 
breakfast ; " I am at the service of any lady who 
will be kind enough to employ me." 

" Pray do, by all means," cried Mr. Strahan, 
as he rose from the table ; " a day of employment 
will be a red-letter day to him : but come with 
me, my dear aunt, I long to show you a beautiful 
plant that I have, something quite new." 

Miss Elsden took the arm of her nephew, and 
as they were walking to the conservatory, she 
made some inquiries respecting Mr. Playford, in 
whose appearance she had taken an interest, 
though she had not by any means forgotten, nor 
perhaps forgiven, the rudeness he had been 
guilty of, in being too late both for breakfast 
and for prayers. 

" I told you last evening, I think," replied Mr. 
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StrahaU) " that he is in the civil service of India. 
The climate either does not, or he fancies it does 
not, agree with him : and he is for the second 
time on leave since his appointment. He has 
not many friends in England, and fewer relatives, 
and therefore, as I really like him, I have desired 
him to make my house his home. He is talented, 
has received a superior education, and possesses 
many excellent qualities, among which, nowever, 
YOU may perceive energy is not included. As 
ne was this morning, so he is always, — too late, 
to my great annoyance. Such conduct, in my 
eyes, not only warrants the impeachment of any 
young gentleman or lady for a want of good 
manners, but of good sense, and I may add of 
any individual, for want of right principle. 
Playford never says anything in extenuation of 
his fault, but he takes no pains to amend it." 

" Young persons are certainly not what they 
were in my time," observed Miss Elsden. 

" In some respects I ^rant they are inferior to 
those of former times, returned he ; " but in 
others, I must think they are superior." 

" In what ?" demanded Miss Elsden, with a 
sharp glance of her eye. 

'^ In general information, in more liberal and 
expanded views on most subjects; in maimers 
they are more easy, are more conversational, and 
are therefore pleasanter companions." 

" I cannot entirely agree with you," said Miss 
Elsden ; " easy in themselves they are, but they 
V^Jf generally speaking, too little respect forage 
to make their elders, at least, at ease with them, 
or to secure their admiration. There is a great 
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deil'Of show in all they say and do — diffidence is 
out of the question. A rapid and upward move- 
ment seems to influence them as most others ; 
they appear to be eager to push us elderly people 
off the stage of life, or at least to consider that 
our part is done, and to look upon us, if not as 
intruders, with the most perfect indifference ; it 
is well when they do not entirely overlook us." 

As she spoke the last words Mr. Strahan 
opened the door of the conservatory. They 
entered, and now all that met the eye of Miss 
Elsden awoke her delight, and she listened with 
astonishment at the information displayed in the 
answers she received from the gardener, a plain 
and humble-looking individual. She was ex- 
ceedingly fond of a garden, understood its 
management thoroughly, and was an accom- 
plished botanist ; she could therefore fully ap- 
preciate all she heard and saw, and a consider- 
able time was thus spent to her extreme gratifi- 
cation. Strange to say, she never once re- 
curred to the excellences of Mr. Beales' time; 
everything met with her unqualified admiration, 
and called forth the most animated expression of 
pleasure. 

" You have such a variety of plants, most of 
which are entirely unknown to me," said she ; 
" I appear to be in a new creation. I declare it 
is quite affecting. I love the meanest fiower, 
for it tells its Maker's love for man ; but these 
marvellous colours, this elegance of form and leaf, 
the odorous scent that is richly exhaling, speak 
a nobler language, and excite a pleasurable awe"I 

"I enter ftiUy into your feeling," returned 

B 2 
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Mr. Strahan ; '' and, indeed, in this wonderful 
accession to our botanical knowledge, I consider 
that a new and delightful source of devotion is 
opened." 

"And all so flourishing and healthy — ^your 
gardener must be a very extraordinary man !" 

"Not at all," repUed Mr. Strahan. '/He is 
merely a sample of what may without difSculty 
be met with, in this part of the kingdom at all 
events. Modem taste and refinement, the fruit 
of many years of uninterrupted peace, have made 
horticulture a necessary part of education in a 
certain class; and our nursery-gardens have 
become seminaries, to a considerable extent, to 
our inferiors, whilst they have fed the luxury 
and extended the knowledge of the higher ranks 
of society." 

" We had no precedent for anything like this 
formerly,'' said Miss Elsden, almost unconsciously 
admitting a truth which, if presented to ber 
mind by another, she might have rejected. 
*' Ghurdening in my youth was only a toilsome 
manual labour, or a pastime merely ; it is now a 



science." 



Mr. Strahan smiled. ''I trust you have yet 
much to see and admire," said he. " Eight glad 
am I that you have infringed upon the seclusion 
to which you have so long condemned yourself; 
wisdom and virtue are, in most cases, increased 
by a proper intercourse with society. The world 
soon gets ahead of us, even if we only tempora* 
rily withdraw ourselves from it, and prejudice 
quickly warps the soundest judgment, and 
chills the warmest heart." 
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. "I am not prejudiced, Charles," said Miss 
Elsden, hastily ; " I judge only from facts, and 
draw my conclusions from experience and 
reflection." 

Perhaps it was not without satisfaction that 
Mr. Straban found the necessity of a reply 
obyiated, by their having reached the entrance 
to the drawing-room, where they were instantly 
met by Miss Dacre. 

*'Is not Mr. Playford with you?" exclaimed 
she. ''I am come in search of him. He 
promised to contribute largely to our bazaar; 
but as yet we have received nothing from him. 
Does any one know what he has done ?'* 

" I do not," replied Mr. Strahan. 

" JSTor I," said Mrs. Strahan ; "I only know 
that he has been much engaged in his own room 
for the last few days, and that I have seen his 
servant more than once with a roll of pasteboard 
or cartridge-paper in his hand." 

'' It will be unpardonable if he does disappoint 
mue," said Miss Dacre ; " I enlisted him into my 
service exclusively ; his conduct, and so I shall 
frankly teU him, is most ungen — " 

Sefore the word was concluded, Playford 
made his appearance with several fancy articles 
in his bauds, 

'^ Good morning," said he, addressing Miss 
Dacre : " I saw you coming, and certain that 
yoi;L had condemned me as a defaulter, I has- 
tened at once to redeem my character. What 
dp you think of these ?" and he laid the articles 
he was holding,one by one, on the table before her. 
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Miss Dacre*8 eyes sparkled with pleasure^ 
"They are beautiful," exclaimed she, "really 
exquisitely made I But are they truly your own 
workmanship ?" 

"Beally and truly!" replied he, with mock 
gi*avity and emphasis. ^' I have exerted, aa in 
duty Dound, my utmost skill, animated by a 
hope of your approval as my reward." 

*' Nonsense/* said Miss iSacre, laughing ; " be 
content that I have no fault to find. My 
servant shall take them to the committee-room 
directly. Mrs. Barks and Miss Milwood are 
there, arranging our contributions." 

" And Agnes Selwyn ?" a«ked Mrs. Strahan, 
** have you succeeded with her ?" 

Mr. rlayford seemed eagerly, though with 
suppressea interest, to await the reply. 

** Oh nol" returned Miss Dacre, *'she obsti- 
nately refuses to have a stall ; it is exceedinglj 
ill-natured of her." 

** Why does she refuse ?" said Playford ; " it 
is rare that Miss Selwyn refuses to oblige any 
one." 

** She has very absurd notions on some points,^" 
replied Miss Dacre, ** and this is one, I suppose." 

'' She certainly expressed herself strongly on 
the subject to me," said Mrs. Strahan, ^^ and so 
she did to my husband." 

'* Now, what can she have to urge against a 
scheme which has been projected for such a 
laudable purpose?" exclaimed Miss Dacre; 
'' nothing, positively nothing that any reasonable 
person at least would think worth a thought. 
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It is ridiculous ; neither she, nor any one, can 
say anything against it." 

*'' Indeed I think there is a great deal to be 
said against fancy fairs, or bazaars, as they may 
be called," exclaimed Miss Elsden, with more 
than her usual decided manner of speaking. 

Miss Dacre looked coolly at ner. "You 
think so," said she. 

''I do," replied Miss Elsden with emphasis. 
" I regard sucn an ofEice as having a stall at one 
of these exhibitions as an innovation on female 
manners and modesty, derogatory to any lady, 
and highly indecorous to a young one especially." 

" The funds of the Asylum for the Blind at 

P are at a very low ebb," said Playford, 

vfith his usual good nature ; " the ladies of the 
neighbourhood therefore have — ." 

"It bespeaks a very low standard of right 
feding in any community," said Miss Elsden, 
interrupting him, " when neither a high sense of 
a Christian duty nor the dictates of a graceful 
and refined virtue are thought to be insufEicient 
to secure support to a benevolent and public 
object." 

Miss Dacre deigned no reply. It was evident 
that she held such antiquated notions in too 
much contempt to make an effort to combat 
them, and takmg up a cigar-case, she looked at 
Mr. Playford with a peculiar expression of coun- 
tenance, as she exclaimed, ** Charming — some 
thanks are due to me for bringing such talents 
to light. You may as well walk with me to the 
committee-room, and witness the effect of your 
skill. We shall make you useful there, too, I 
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make no doubt." She turned to Mrs. Strahan, 
" I hope WedneBday will be a fine day ; you, of 
course, will be there ?" 

" We must all show ourselves," replied she, 
" if no more." 

''I cannot go," said Miss Elsden; ''such 
exhibitions are totally out of my way." Miss 
Dacre, however, had not waited for any reply 
from that quarter, but, with Mr. Playford, had 
left the drawing-room. As they disappeared, 
Mr. Strahan entered. Part of the conversation 
was repeated to him. "Tou will go," said he, 
" to oblige me, my dear aunt, I know. I quite 
reckon on showing you the grounds of Ensleigh ; 
but we will talk of this by-and-by. I came to 
ask you to walk out with me. I am going to 
visit some of my fiock, and there is one among 
them whom I particularly wish to introduce to 
you. T will come for you in an hour." 

The proposal was accepted without hesitation 
by Miss Elsden, who, as she was never un- 
occupied, was at no loss now to find employment 
for that exact time. 



CHIPTEE n. 

Mb. Stbahak was a man of considerable pro- 
perty, and as such had accepted the small living 
of Byfield. The parish was very poor though 
popmous, and his zeal and liberality were propor- 
tionate to the wants that surrounded him. In 
him, his lowly flock found not only a faithful 
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and imwearied pastor, but a kind and judicious 
friend. His purse relieved, his council aided, 
his encouragements cheered, all in their turn. 
*He was quite one of them,' was the highest 
compliment they could pay him, * only that they 
looked up to him in everything,' as one above all 
who haa ever been amon^ them. Miss Elsden 
had always been exceedingly attached to her 
nephew; she valued his character, loved his 
virtues, and was very proud of his attainments. 
She had never seen him, however, to such advan- 
tage as on the present occcasion; and as she 
walked from one cottage to another with him, 
and marked his behaviour in each, her astonish- 
ment, not to say her admiration, increafied. The 
gentle language in which he clothed the saving 
truths he uttered, the tender severity of his 
reproofs, the sound words of consolation that he 
breathed, the mild dignity he preserved amidst 
a degree of familiarity with the most humble, 
the interest he appeared to take in their little 
family concerns, anxieties or troubles — all was so 
perfectly unlike anything she had ever before 
witnessed, that whilst it filled her mind with a 
variety of reflections, not one thought arose of 
the past to the disparagement of the present. 
More than this, as she would not have admitted, 
must not be recorded. 

** Like children," said Mr. Strahan, stopping 
before a neat little dwelling, " I have reserved 
the best of the treat till the last. Ton shall now 
be introduced to my late schoolmistress. Poor 
thing I she is a fearful sufierer, and, what is most 
sad, there is no hope of earthly mitigation of 
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am ashamed to own. All was bright and beau- 
tiful and happy before me. The meadows were 
sparkling in the rising sunbeam, the lambs were 
gambolling by their mothers' sides, and the 
birds seemed to be singing more gaily than ever 
— so gaily, that their joy made me sadder anid 
sadder still — and 1 cried, ' Oh, how can you, how 
can all around me, thus enjoy life, while I am so 
unhappy, so agonized with pain!' My heart 
smctte me as I spoke — thought, quick as light- 
ning, rushed upon my mind, oi favours im- 
deserved — of friends beyond all expectation 
generous and kind, — of duties not entirely 
unfulfilled, by which God*s goodness and my 
Saviour's love have warned the young, roused 
the careless — of opportunities of doing some 
little good in Christ's vineyard, though it were 
only to gather out a few stones, or pluck up a 
few weeds — of individual mercies, known only to 
myself, precious, unmerited ; and the tears, that 
fell at first through sorrow, then flowed hster 
still for gratitude, and, alas I for shame." 

Miss Elsden cnst a look of unqualified surprise 
at Mr. Strahan, who readily comprehended the 
feeling that called it forth. 

" Miss Wild," said he— 

" Hannah, please, sir," said she. 

"Well, Hannah then," replied he, with a 
smile, which marked both benevolence and 
approbation, " Hannah," he turned to Miss 
Elsden, "was sent to us from the central 
school." 

" But who first placed me there ?" cried she, 
eagerly ; " who but your own kind self?" She 
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looked at Miss Elsden. " The truth is, ma'am, 
I was always fond of reading, pleased to be 
taught, and quite as fond of teaching. So Mr. 
Strahan sent me to London, at his own expense. 
]^ took great pains, for I had every motive to 
profit by the advantages afforded me, among 
which, gratitude to Mr. Strahan was far from 
the least." 

"And well you have rewarded me for the 
little I was able to do for you," said he ; *' nay, 
for that matter, the whole of the parish is 
indebted to you.** 

For an instant her countenance was animated. 
" But now," said she, the tears again filling her 
eyes, " I am useful no longer to you — to any- 
body." 

" Let no one, who is walking in the path of 
duty, no matter" under what circumstances, say 
that he is no longer useful," returned Mr. 
Strahan; "he that sets a good example never 
ceases to benefit others, as long as he retains 
life, and even in death is a benefactor still." 

" You have always a word of consolation for 
me, sir," said Hannah, " and God be thanked for 
the mercy ; it is a stay, a blessing to me. Sick- 
ness of the body makes the heart sick too, and 
both crave the sympathy of the good. But I 
was very wrong this morning. I have thought 
of nothing else since." 

"Dwell no more upon it," returned Mr. 
Strahan. " I trust no offence, hard to be for- 
given, will be imputed to you." 

" Oh ! 1 hope not," cried she, fervently. "It 
waJJ, indeed, * mine own infirmity,' not a wilful 

c 2 
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act of impatience and discontent at G-od's deal* 
ings with me. It lias taught me, however, a 
painful truth, and I must guard my heart the 
more diligently for the future," 

" There you will do well," said Mr. Strahan ; 
'* the longest experience does but teach us that 
we are never so frail as when we believe ourselves 
most secure." 

" But yours is not the only visit of comfort 
that I have had this morning,'' said Hannah. 
^' You must have met Miss Selwyn, I think, did 
you not ?" Mr. Strahan shook his head. " Then 
she must have gone in to poor Mrs. Batson's : 
she rarely misses seeing her once a-day." 

" Or you either, Hannah, I fancy," returned 
Mr. Strahan, " as well as many others." 

*' It is a long day that has not been cheered 
by one sweet word of comfort from her,'* ex- 
claimed Hannah, feelingly. 

" Then you are fond of Miss Selwyn P" said 
Miss Elsden, desirous to bear some little part 
in the conversation. 

"Fond of her I" repeated Hannah, a faint 
glow passing over her pale cheek : " Miss Selwyn 
IS as a rainbow in our cloud of pain and sorrow, 
a messenger and pledge of peace, of good from 
the Author and Giver of good — the God of all 
peace and comfort." 

Miss Elsden was again silent. No person, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have made 
conversation difficult to her. As it was, asto- 
nishment itself held her mute. Her active mind, 
however, was busily at work, and her counte- 
nance bore the stamp of more than usual 
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thought for some minutes afler she and Mr. 
Strahan had left the cottage. 

** Well, my dear aunt, what are you thinking 
of?" a^ed Mr. Strahan, for he knew her 
manner, and he loved to cope w^ith her in a 
mood like the present*. 

" I am thinking of that poor young woman," 
replied she, "and of Miss Selwyn too. I am 
surprised, pleased, and yet not altogether satis- 
fied. Knowledge has indeed made wonderful 
progress since my youth, if I may judge from 
the language and sentiments of your poor 
Hannah. But has the acquirement of it been 
individually to her a source of health and happi- 
ness ?" 

"Of the first certainly not," replied he; 
^* but what earthly good is there that you can 
name that has not its alloy of evil P Confine- 
ment and mental toil may very likely have 
nourished the seeds of latent disease, but they 
did not sow them, and the cultivation of her 
mind has but served the end of her creation. 
She has performed, and performed well I trust, 
the purpose for which she was called into being ; 
and more than this would be mere specula- 
tion." 

" But her happiness, how has that been io- 
fluencedP" rejomed Miss Elsden. ''The natural 
effect of education is to refine our tastes and 
habits : her parents, her friends are very humble, 
and their habits, manners, and sentiments must 
partake of their condition and pursuits." 

''Happiness is a wide word," replied Mr. 
Strahan, " and according to our view of it, the 
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question must be answered. If you confine it 
to that feeling which springs from a conscious- 
ness of duties well performed, from a grateful 
sense of peculiar qualities and faculties bestowed 
upon us for the benefit of others, rather than 
for our own individual advancement or exalta- 
tion; from the deserved approbation of our 
superiors, and the hope of His approval who 
endowed us with such power, — I would say that 
God has been most merciful to this poor young 
woman even in this particular. She has been 
faithful in all the obligations of life — a good 
daughter — a good sister, and a good neighbour ; 
and I conceive therefore that her happiness has 
been promoted as well in this stage of her exist- 
ence as I trust in that which is to succeed it. 
But what have you to saj about Miss Selwyn r "- 
"This, Charles," rephed Miss Elsden — ^**flhe 
too has surprised me. I was not prepared for 
one so highly accomplished as herself, so elegant 
and refined as she appears in all her tastes, 
voluntarily associating herself with the humble 
and ignorant of the village, attending their sick- 
beds and personally relieving their wants. When 
I and my sister were girls, our parents were 
always kind to the poor who applied to them 
for a,ssi8tance, or were recommended by the 
rector himself, or by the medical man, as objects 
of charity, and thev liberally supplied them with 
whatever they needed, but I have no recollection 
that, in a general way at least, we visited them ; 
of our old servants indeed we never lost sight, 
but we certainly never entered the cottages of 
individuals unknown' to us. I belicAC that if we 
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had) we should only have been looked upon as 
intruders ; at all events, no such practice existed 
in Mr. Beales' time." 

** Very likely," returned Mr. Strahan, " and 
here again we are presented with one of 
those striking changes which have passed over 
society." 

Both were silent for a few minutes. Miss 
Elsdeu was the first to renew the attack. 

" I am not quite sure," said she [Mr Strahan 
well understood that these words always inferred 
a certainty of opposition] ; " I am not quite 
sure that I altogether approve of this plan of 
visiting the poor in their homes, especially for 
young ladies. People of their grade are very 
unguarded in what they say, and much that 
would be properly suppressed from the know- 
ledge of young persons of our own rank, is spoken 
of without any reservation, and information is 
imparted of a kind that is by no means either 
necessary or desirable at their age or in their 
station." 

" I agree with you to a certain extent," re- 
plied Mr. Strahan, "but there is so much to be 
said in favour of our present intercourse with 
the poor, that I should be fearful to condemn 
it. I decidedly object to young ladies visiting 
our cottages unaccompanied by some one who 
can act as a check to the ignorance and indiscre- 
tion which characterise our humble brethren; 
but I think it well that they should read in the 
actual page of life the reality of that woe which 
otherwise would be known to them, most pro- 
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babl^, only through the graceful but fallAcions 
medium of fiction." 

Miss Elsden was not in the habit of continu- 
ing an argument for the mere sake of argument. 
She was indeed a veiy prejudiced person,- but 
she never failed to reflect upon what she heard 
or said ; nor was she prone to form hasty con- 
clusions from imaginary premises. True, the 
result of her cogitations was not unfrequently a. 
closer entrenchment in her own fortifications, 
and a more decided conviction of the correctness 
of her views. Mr. Strahan understood and re- 
spected the pectdiarities of his aunt, to whom he 
was particularly attached, and he made great 
allowances for the novelty of her situation, 
comparing her, with the utmost good humour, 
to a family picture which had descended from 
its frame to walk once more among a livi&g 
generation, full of the belief that all was right 
m a former age, everything inferior, if not po- 
sitively wrong, in the present. 

A fortnight had passed, and during this time 
Mr. Playford had managed to ingratiate himself 
aurprisingly in the &;ood graces of Miss Elsden. 
She had begun to teel pity for him — she read 
his defects, and as quickly discerned the higher 
parts of his character, n>r her prejudices ex- 
tended at all times rather to manners, habits, 
and fashions, than to individuals ; and such was 
the kindliness of her disposition, that any ap- 
pearance of worth in another, particularly in ft 
young person, was certain to nnd its way into 
her heart. He always placed her a chair if she 
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required one^ handed her tea to her, lighted her 
candle when she retired for the evening, held 
the door open till she had passed through, at 
the same time wishing her ''good night'* in 
such a pleasant tone, that as she shook hands 
with him, it was rarely without a suppressed 
sigh of regret that he was not all she could have 
desired him to be. 

It was the morning before the day originally 
appointed for the f^te, that Playford entered the 
room where Miss Elsden happened to be sitting 
alone, engaged in knitting. 

" As I am the only unoccupied person in the 
house," said he, " I am come to offer my services 
to you. I have just parted from Mrs. Strahan, 
who tells me it will be some time before she can 
join you. Is there anything I can do for you ? 
any way in which I can be of the slightest 
service ?" 

Not any," replied she, '* thank you," 
I am sorry for that— very sorry. Have you 
no cotton to wind, no silks or worsteds to sort P 
I am very clevejt at such tasks ;" and he seated 
himself near her. 

- " None," answered she. " I am accustomed 
to do all these things for myself." 

" Can I read to you, then ?" said he. 

" Will you read what I wish ?" 

. " That I will." 

" Then, as Mrs. Strahan will not be at liberty 
for some time," said she, "you will really do 
me a kindness if you will read the appointed 
lessons of the day. I can then go on with my 
knitting." 



it 
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happy, tbfice happj he who dui answer Hr 
BatiBiactorily to his own conscience." 

" I don't see it," returned he. 

^' No !" replied she ; *' then it is onlr beoaaae 
you do not give the subject reflection.' 

" Well, really I do not," said he ; "do tell me 
what you mean." 

" Have you no part to fill ?" returned she, 
seriously, ** no duty that you have undertaken to 
perform P Have you no profession ? Are you 
alone, ' tossed on the world's wide waters,' in- 
dependent of All others, none depending upon 
you ? Arid you answerable to no being for the 
due application of the hours granted you, for 
the talents richly bestowed upon you ? Is the 

Suestion of diligence or slothmlness one of such 
ght moment ail to deservo no thought ? (»r con 
you prove that vou are not more accountable fi^r 
your actions man the butterfly that flutters 
over every flower, or the gossamer that floats oo 
the breeze ?" 

Playford's cheek grew l*edder, as with all the 
energy of her nature she addressed him. 
'* I am doing no harm,^ said he. 
**You are doing no good," returned Miss 
Elsden ; " nay— must I not add ? — ^you are doing 
wrong. You have fied from the sphere of your 
duty, and can give no reasonable answer to the 
inquiry, whether made by yourself or by a 
higher power, * What doest thou here ?' But 
idleness is of itself a sin — a sin the greater ih 
times like these when knowledge so mucAi 
abounds, and such a spirit of improvement 
pervades all classes. Don't take offence ; * tixe 
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Woimdfl of a Mend are faithful ;* sharp as thej 
may cut, they are of far more value than the 
smoothest unction that self-deception, or the 
honied lip of flatterers or hypocrites can 
supply." 

t^e paused, and for a few seconds there was a 
profound silence ; it was broken by Playford. 

** You think me idle, then," said he. 

" What do you consider yourself?" replied she. 

*' India does not suit me." 

** Suit which, your health or your inclination?" 

** If I could have got anything else," said he, 
evading a direct answer, *'I would not have 
gone to India at all." 

" But you did $Mcept the appointment obtained 
for you, said Miss Elsden, ** and you did go to 
iadia; your part in the great framework of 
mmetj was therefore fixed : the deed of office 
was signed by your own hand, and countersigned 
by your Creator." 

" But my health was suffering," rejoined he ; 
^'-dckness was prevalent, and I felt change was 
necessary. Pestilence and death are not such 
pleasing objects of contemplation as to be 
witnessed when they can be avoided." 

^ They and idl other painful accidents can be 
shunned only," replied she, " when the higher 
^ims of duty permit of our doing so; and 
change, my dear Mr. Playford, is a sadly- 
perverted word — a modern necessity — in Mr. 
Beales' time it was neither recommended nor 
demed, except in extraordinary cases." 

*^'Don*t call me Mr. Playford," said he, 
^«iitching his opportunity to interrupt her; 
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" call me Hugh, your nephew, if you please ; I 
should like such an aunt as you." 

" Indeed !" 

" Indeed, and in truth," replied he, grav^y, 
and with great earnestness. " It has been my 
misfortune never to have had a female adviser ; 
my mother died when I was an infant. Mr 
father survi>dngher a short time, the care of. my 
youth devolved on guardians, who faithfully 
executed their trust in a worldly point of view, 
whatever they might do in any otner. If I had 
had a mother, an aunt, or a sister even, I might 
have been very diflferent from what, in some 
respects at least, I own myself to be. Oh ! be 
assured that he is to be pitied who has no 
female heart to take an active and affectionate 
interest in him ; the dew of woman's tenderness 
is as necessary to the growth of a man's virtues, 
as the kindly shower is to the growing com or 
the development of the nascent bud. "Will you 
then accept me for your nephew ?" 

" "Will you give me the authority of an aunt?" 
asked she. 

" Certainly," replied he, "yon shall advise, — 
admonish." 

" And will you be guided ? — will you heed 
what I say ?" 

" Prove me," answered he, " if I rebel, discard 



me. 



" Agreed." 

"Agreed," repeated he; and he gracefully 
pressed her extended hand to his lips. 

"They now chatted familiarly together till 
Miss Elsden reminded him that he bad yet two 
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other chapters to read. This done, and the 
sacred volume returned to its usual place, in the 
bookcase at the further end of the room, 
Plajford walked back to Miss Elsden. ''Do 
you wish me to leave you, aunt?" said he. 

Her answer, and the smile that accompanied 
it, at once made him resume his seat. In a few 
moments afterwards he seemed at a loss for a 
subject of conversation : then abruptly turning 
to her, and as quickly resuming his occupation 
of arranging the books that lay before him, he 
said. 

** Tell me truly, my dear aunt, what do you 
think of Miss Selwyn ?" 

" Who asks whether the rose is sweet, or the 
sunbeam cheering ?" returned she ; " there can 
be but one opinion of Miss Selwyn among those 
who have taste to appreciate, or judgment to 
discern the loveliness of virtue and of talent ." 

Plajrford's eyes sparkled with pleasure. " Ex- 
actly so," replied he, with animation unusual to 
him. He stopped short; and, drawing the 
volume he had placed at the bottom of the 
others, and adjusting it very correctly at the 
top, he said, " Would she not make a charming 
^4fe ?" 

" No doubt she would," replied Miss Elsden. 

He raised his eyes to her countenance as he 
beseechingly said, " Will you speak a good word 
for me to her ?'* 

Miss Elsden instantly became very grave. 
" He who would have a gifted and virtuous 
woman for his wife," replied she, " must depend 
Upon himself, upon his being worthy of the 
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prisKe he covets. I have eiev hdd interference 
m such matters as a reproach to our sex, equally 
just, and to be avoidea : mj task must be wioi 
you, not with another." 

Playford sighed. 

" I have no friend," said he, sorrowfully. 

** None ever made that complaint," rgoioed 
she, *' who really deserved a friend. Hearts are 
influenced in our fiivour by that Almighty Being 
who made them, when He would encourage 
us to welldoing, or would reward us for duty 
done. Your choice is honourable to yourself; 
make it honourable to her whom you have 
chosen." 

*' But, my dear aunt," returned he, in a 
supplicating tone, *' all the worth in the worM 
on my part would never induce her to leave 
England and go to India." 

"Why notF' replied she, "answw for 
yourself: what man considers as a sacrifice, the 
loving heart of a woman esteems as a freewfli- 
offering of pleasure. As you are she woidd 
despise you : as you may be she might — ^" 

*' What ?" demanded he, eagerly. 

**Betum your affection," returned she^ em- 
phatically. 

Playford started from his chair ; took a few 
paces, and again sat down, and was about to 
make some reply, which, judging from the 
expression of his countenance, was to declare 
his determination to profit by her suggestion, 
when voices were heard in the adjoining room. 
He instantly rose, " Good-bye, dear aunt," aaid 
he ; and hastily opening the window at the end 
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of the rootn, he sprang into the garden, and dis- 

In consequence of the unsettled state of the 
weather, conjoined with other unforeseen impe- 
diments, the f^te at Ensleigh and the projected 
pic-nic party were ohliged to be deferrea. In 
the meanwhile, Play ford was not only in time 
for brei^fast the morning after the foregoing 
comrersation had taken place, but also for 

Srayers. On that occasion he cast a look at 
[is8 Elsden, which she acknowledged with a 
smile. The following and many succeeding 
mornings he was equally punctual, nor was 
he once too late either for luncheon or dinner. 

" I can't think what is come to Playford," ob- 
served Mr. Strahan ; '* some wonderful change 
of late has taken place in him — ^he is an altered 
character." 

Mrs. Strahan smiled, as certain suspicions, 
the birth of her own quickness of perception, 
crossed her mind. 

"I have always said," exclaimed she, "that 
the most likely event to bring out his good 
qualities in full relief, would be his forming a 
judicious attachment." 

"Fall in love I" ejaculated her husband, 
laughing ; " I am afraid it would give him too 
much trouble ; but undeniably there is a great 
improvement in him. Perhaps, my dear aunt, 
he has fallen in love with you : he is wonderfully 
attentive to you." 

♦♦Perhaps he has," replied Miss Elsden, with 
much gocxl-humour ; "nothing, you know, is 
impossible, or now-a-days incredible. What, 
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indeed, if he should take the principal character 
in the farce of * My Grandmother,' and I should 
be found returning his affection ?** 

** What would have been said to such a thing 
in Mr. Beales' time ?'* said Mr. Strahan, look* 
ing archly at his aont. 

** Oh, we will sav nothing about that," replied 
she. '*I am afraid that wayward fancies, and 
foolish delusions of heart ana imagination, have 
met with precedents in every age." 

" Seriously," said Mr. Strahan, " you should 
have heard Playford discuss a very difficult ques- 
tion last evening with Dr. Grey. I am certain 
that he must have been reading, and reading di- 
ligently too, or he could not have argued the 
point so skilfully as he did. I am convinced of 
this, as on a former occasion I found him very 
superficially acquainted with the subject, if iiot 
altogether ignorant of it. I assure you that not 
only Dr. Grey, but several others present, ex- 
pressed themselves agreeably surprised and 
pleased with the ability he displayed. I wish 
he would break off his foolish attentions to the 
young ladies of the neighbourhood; he con- 
sumes much of his time in this way, and to what 
purpose ?" 

" To prevent any girl of sense from accepting 
him," said Mrs. Strahan, " granting that he had 
the good taste to propose to such a person." 

" He is young, ' observed Miss Elsden, " and 
who shall say what germs of virtue — ay, and of 
usefulness and activity too — may not be enclosed 
in his bosom ! How very sweet and feeling is 
his conduct to poor Hannah Wild !" 
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*' Indeed!*' said Mr. Straban; "it was he 
then," the thought flashing across his mind, ^* it 
was he, I have no doubt, who gave her those 
beautiful grapes that I saw in her room the 
other day, I wondered from whence they came, 
and I should have inquired had not my attention 
been diverted." 

"Poor Hannah!" said Mrs. Strahan. "I 
thought her sadly changed the day we last saw 
her 1" 

"She was worse still, yesterday afternoon," 
.said Miss Elsden ; " Mr. Playford walked with 
me to her cottage." 

" Oh ! he did," said Mr. Strahan, in a length- 
ened tone, and smiling, " perhaps ' My Grand- 
mother ' may not be you after all, my dear aunt, 
but one of the young ladies who go to see poor 
Hannah, for she is a favourite with many." 

" With all, you may say," exclaimed Mrs. 
Strahan, "and with none more than those of 
her own sphere. Her humility, her readiness to 
oblige, and to make her talents useful, have won 
universal regard and aftection." 

" Say, too," said Mr. Strahan, " among her 
other good qualities, her extraordinary patience, 
which in her has been the more meritorious as 
it is an acquired virtue, for by nature, or as I 
may more properly express myself, by constitu- 
tion, she is irritable. Frequently has she ac- 
knowledged to me that it has cost her more to 
subdue this infirmity than to make herself 
mistress of the most difficult tasks assigned her. 
Of her success in this respect I will give you a 
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proof. Poor Hannah has long carried on the 
greater part of the correspondence of the village. 
A young man had asked her to write a letter for 
him to a gentleman for whose situation as groom 
he was applying. She was very ill at the time, 
and the position she was obliged to use was dis- 
tressing to her. Having finished, she read the 
letter to him. There was one expression that 
did not please him. Hannah tried to prove its 
propriety, when losing all control of himself, he 
seized the paper and tore it in half. * Oh. 
William !' said she, * and I am in such pain !' 
No sooner was the act done than, struck with 
remorse and shame, he entreated her forgive- 
ness. It was readily granted, as you may 8U|>- 
pose ; but this was not the whole. In spite of 
all she was suffering, she made a fair copy of 
what had been heard with satisfaction, and gave 
a new turn to the sentence that had caused 
offence. I was told it by the young man himself, 
and you will be pleased to hear that it had the 
happiest effect upon him — for to use his ownl 
words, * Poor Hannah's patience that day worked 
my cure. Often afterwards, when my temper 
was about to get the better of me, thought of 
her checked me at once. We had been play- 
fellows as children, and I had easily put her out 
of humour many times.' It was clear then that 
what she had learnt was not something to fill 
the head only, but to amend the heart." 

At this moment a servant entered the room 
with a message from Hannah's mother, request- 
ing him to go to them at his earliest con- 
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Yeoience. " I will be with her in a few minutes/' 
was the reply ; and rising, he asked Miss Elsden 
to accompany him. 

" Most willingly," answered she, depositing 
her knitting in the basket beside her, "only 
wait till I have put on my bonnet and shawl : I 
will not detain you an instant." 

Mr. Strahan needed no assurance of that 
kind ; punctuality and despatch being scarcely 
less in his aunt's view, as he well knew, than 
the cardinal virtues themselves. With perfect 
confidence of not being delayed, he took his 
station at the foot of the staircase. 

" I'm ready," exclaimed Miss Elsden, as she 
issued from ner chamber-door ; " go on, if you 
please, I shall overtake you." 

But Mr. Strahan would, on no account, have 
moved a foot till his aunt was by his side. He 
was himself too well bred to fail in the least 
instance of respect towards her, or to run the 
smallest chance of bringing to her recollection, 
to his own disparagement, what a gentleman in 
Mr. Beales' time would have thought incumbent 
on him. 

They walked quickly to the dwelling of poor 
Hannah, at the door of which stood a neighbour, 
anxiously looking out for the arrival of Mr, 
Strahan. '^ How is she ?" asked he, as he ap- 
proached. 

" She is going fast, sir," answered the woman ; 
" but she is quite sensible, and is very anxious 
to see you. Shall I tell her you are come ?" 

"There is no occasion to do that," replied 
Mr. Strahan; and with noiseless steps he and 



Miss Elsden were preparing to enter the iuner 
chamber wliere tliu sufferer lay, wliea both 
paused on beariug the voice of wme one in 
prayer. 

" It's ouly MisB Selwyn, sir," etiid the womui; 
" she has beeu with her, on and off, nearly ail 
day. But she'll not have to Btay much longer. 
It B four o'clock, isu't it, air ? alie'll not see five, 
and BO I told her yesterday. I saw a great 
change in her then, and knew nhat it meant." 

" All is not altered," thought Miss Elsden. 
" It was just BO in Mr. Bealee' time ; the poor 
never had any delicacy on that most awful pouit, 
death, and I believe they never will." 
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They entered the chamber. Miss Selwyn was 
on her knees by the bedside of Hannah, while 
Hannah herself, with clasped hands, was devoutlv 
endeavouring to follow her. The stamp of death 
was on her wan features, but her countenance 
was as placid as ever. She caught sight of Mr. 
Strahan, who immediately walked forward. Miss 
Selwyn arose and gave him her place. He 
finished reading the twenty-third Psalm, which 
she had commenced. 

Hannah's eye beamed with some of its former 
intelligence, but the power to express her feel- 
ings failed her. 

"Will you receive the pledges of your Saviour s 
pai'don in the holy communion of His body and 
blood ?" asked Mr. Strahan, gently. 

She smiled a grateful reply. Reverently and 
with the utmost feeling, the holy rite was admi- 
nistered to her. She appeared refreshed and to 
rally for a short time. 

" I should like to thank you all," said she, 
" but I cannot as I wish ; even this hour teaches 
me a new truth, and wakes perhaps the last con- 
viction of sin — I have never been sufficiently 
thankful, either to my God or to you." 

" We are not conscious of any such defect," 
replied Mr* Strahan ; " but I quite agree with 
you that the measure of our gratitude to God, 
our eternal and unfailing benefactor, ever falls 
far short of what it ought. Perhaps it is some 
excuse for this shortcoming of our duty, that 
infinite goodness cannot be comprised within the 
narrow limits of our comprehension, and there- 
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fore cannot awaken a proportionate degree of 
thankfulness in our hearts. 

Whilst Mr. Strahan was speaking. Miss 
Selwyn had taken a rose from a little vase fiHed 
with beautiful flowers, which stood on the draw- 
ers near her, and held it close to the dying 
young woman. 

"How sweet r said Hannah. "Ah! I had 
forgotten the kiud gentleman who brought these 
flowers to me ; say, if you please, that I blessed 
him." 

She feebly laid the rose on her breast, looked 
at Miss Selwyn earnestly, and then at the vase 
of flowers. 

" I understand you,*' said the feeling yomig 
lady ; " I will see that it is done.'' 

At that moment a paroxysm of pain seized 
the sufferer, she closed her eyes in apparent 
anguish. All stood silently watching her, for 
every attempt to relieve her was felt to be vain. 
After a lapse of some minutes she became cahn 
as before, the intensity of suflering having 
passed away. Miss Selwyn took her hand, she 
appeared to recognise her, cast one farewell 
look on all present, gave a gentle sigh, and slept 
in death. 

A profound silence for some minutes pre- 
vailed. There is a feeling of awe that follows 
the departure of a human spirit from its earthly 
mansion, that is not to be expressed. None 
may properly analyze that feeling, yet few have 
not experienced it. Whether our thoughts 
have pursued the flight of the unimprisoned 
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soul, or bave been awakened to a sense of that 
doom which awaits us; or whether, which is 
most probable, mingled ideas of both have 
assaaled us, it may not be easy to determine. 
ThuB much, however, is certain — the finger of 
God points out, and the voice of nature alike 
proclaims in that deserted clay — the child of 
dust, the heir of immortality. 

Mr. Strahan, who had stood gazing on the 
pale features before him, was the first to speak. 

"From a child," said he, apostrophising the 
dead, '' hast thou known the Scriptures, which, 
I trust, in God's mercy, ' have made thee wise 
unto salvation.' Meek in thy gentle vnsdom, 
pure in thy practice of a sound and well-grounded 
faith, useful in thy generation, short as thy 
eourse has been, thou hast left us an example 
which many may envy, which all wiU do well to 
follow." 

The hands of Miss Selwyn was locked in that 
of Miss Elsden, their tears flowed together, and 
a silent compact of afiection was thenceforth 
sealed between them. 

Mrs. Wild, a decent, but homely-looking 
woman, attended them to the door. " My poor 
girl was all, sir," said she, " that you have said 
of her, and more too. No mother ever had a 
more dutiful and loving child." She burst into 
a flood of tears. "She was too good for me. 
She never said it ; but I felt it every day, more 
and more, that she was above me." 

Miss Elsden cast a significant glance at Mr. 
Strahan, and as soon as they were out of hear- 
ing — "There, Charles," exclaimed she, "does 

II. n 
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not the fact warrant my belief that excesEi of 
education does not improve the happiness of the 
lower orders ?" 

" I have never advocated the excess of educa- 
tion in the poor," returned he. ** Poor Hannah 
profited by the advantages afforded her, more 
than many others would have done, and T con- 
ceive that, thereby, she was enabled to answer 
the peculiar purpose for which she was intrusted 
with her superior abilities. As education be- 
comes more diffused, and succeeding generations 
shall inherit the advantages which many of this 
age have been the first to make their own, all 
painful distinctions will be lost, and more general 
happiness, I trust, will be the result of more 
general cultivation of the mind." 

" May it prove so I" returned Miss Elsden, 
with fervour ; " but when I look back at the 
poor, in Mr. Beales' time, and — " 

" Look forward, my dear aunt," said Mr. 
Strahan, promptly ; " the past should teach us 
wisdom, but the future should engage our labour 
and our thoughts. Let but our humility keep 
pace with our improv^^ment; let the sin of pre- 
sumption be carefully guarded against, and the 
instruction that takes Christian principles for 
its basis, must inevitably lead to the glory of 
God, and the good of mankind." 
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CHAPTER III. 



The morning on which the iete was to be held 
was ushered m with a heavy shower; but as the 
Bun rose the clouda dispersed, and its invigorat- 
ing beama shore with the ntmost splendour. 




All was cheerfulness, all was aotivitj, all excite- 
ment. As the noble river rolled its deep waters 
by the aide of the picturesque park of Enaleigh, 
it had been covered at an early hour by boats of 
every description, and the sound of musical in- 
struments was wafted on every brecKe. The 
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steam-boat in which Mr. Strahan and hisparty 
embarked was full of passengers. Miss Eisden 
looked very serious as she ascended the steps, 
and having taken the seat which Flay ford assured 
her was the most agreeable, and on which he 
had carefully spread her shawl, she sat silently, 
but with great attention, taking a survey of 
every part. The vessel, which had been stopped 
to receive them on board, was soon again in 
motion, soon cut the waves rapidly, leaving its 
white, foaming track far behind. 

Mr. Strahan had seated himself next his aunt. 
" Well," said he, accosting her, " what think 
you of a steam-boat by way of conveyance ? Is 
the motion disagreeable to you f* 

" Not at all," replied Miss Eisden ; " I scarcely 
feel any— it is wonderful, marvellous!" 

**Tes, indeed," returned Mr. Strahan; "it 
must be confessed that we are living in extraor- 
dinary times. There is no department of science, 
arts, or manufactures that has not partaken of 
the general advancement. In some the progress 
made, the discoveries brought to light and 
almost to perfection, facilities to labour at- 
tained, almost exceed belief, and fill a reflective 
mind with feelings nearly akin to awe, certainly 
with a large share of reverence and gratitude to 
Him from whom, as the fount of vdsdom, all 
emanates." 

" Decidedly," said Mr. Milford, who was one 
of the party ; " and I consider that a very heavy 
degree of responsibility rests on the present 
generation as to the use made of the advantages 
'^ey possess.*' 
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** They must feel that responsibility deeply," 
said Mr. Strahan, casting a side glance at Play- 
ford, " whose avocations are of the same high 
order of some of my acquaintances." 

Ptayford looked uneasy ; for on the opposite 
side of Miss Elsden, Miss Selwyn was seated, 
and she appeared to be listening to wliat was 
passing. 

" On ! don't be ashamed," exclaimed a lively 
girl ; th^n, turning to the rest of the party she 
exclaimed, " few persons have more to do than 
Mr. Playford ; to ray knowledge he is at this 
very time taming a nightingale for Miss Darton, 
teaching a bullfinch to pipe * Sweet Home' for 
Miss Mills, and — " 

" And my King Charles to beg," cried another ; 
« and—" 

" Oh, pray," exclaimed Playford, " suffer my 
merits to remain in the shade !" 

" I don't wonder at his modesty," said Mr. 
Stralian, laughing ; " the consciousness of talent 
has always a tendency to make its fortunate 
possessor bashful." 

*' Take my part, dear aunt," whispered Play- 
ford to Miss Elsden. 

" Oh ! you have no idea how useful Mr. Play- 
ford is to us," said the pretty Miss Coles ; " I 
did not dare to drive my pony, beautiful as it is, 
till it had been trained by him." 

" I don't know what we should do without 
him," rejoined her sister ; " my winning the 
prize at the last archery meeting was entirely 
owing to his instructions. Mamma, too, says he 

1)2 
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is invaluable to her in the management of her 
poultrj." 

Flayford's countenance expressed much v^uu 
tion. Miss Elsden perceived it, and felt tor him^ 
He had now, she considered, a claim upon her ; 
and while she was thoroughly satisfied with the 
propriety of her own severe remarks to him, she 
could not endure in silence any longer the ban- 
tering of his young acquaintance. 

" We are all exceedingly obliged to Mr. Play- 
ford," said she. ** His good nature ftdls towards 
none. Politeness to the young is a grace — to 
the old it is a virtue." 

Playford bowed lowly as he threw a look of 
gratitude towards the venerable speaker; sxni 
as he did so he caught the glance of Miss Selwyu^ 
whose eyes were raised with pleasure in the 
same direction. The effect upon him was as 
powerful as it was instantaneous, and the com* 
pliment he was about to utter in reply was 
effectually checked. He felt he ought to say 
something, and the conviction naturally ia* 
creased his embarrassment. Happily, howev^er, 
for him, almost at that moment a voice pro- 
claimed, " Here we are !" 

" Already ?" cried Miss Elsden ; " we have 
not been half-an-hour !" 

'^ Yes you have," said Mr. Strahan, smiling ; 
" and more, too ; you are deceived ; but it i9 
proof that the voyage has not been unpleasaait^ 
ISow take care that you do not slip ;*' he todk 
her hand as she spoke ; *' we will be the first to 
land." .• . 
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'^Thero is no danger now," said Plajford, who 
was on the other side of Miss Elsden; ^^it is 
high tide, so that you will only have to step firom 
iA» boal to the beach ;" then lowering his voice, 
as he quitted her side on landing, he whispered, 
** thank you." 

A short walk brought the party to the iron 
gates that led into the park and to the pleasure- 
grounds. There was too much to admire, and 
Miss Elsden had too keen an eye for the pictu- 
resque not to be charmed even to an unusual 
degree. Art had been content to be the hand- 
maid of nature, and, faithfuJ to her part, had 
been emulous rather to displav what was lovely 
than to ornament and embeQiBn with superfluous 



As Mr. BtraJhan was both known aud esteemed 
1^ the noble proprietors of Ensleigh, leave had 
been given him oy Lord Markham to proceed 
disect to the gardens by the private entrance, in« 
order that his aunt might inspect them before 
she joined the general assembly on the ^unds. 

All now seemed to Miss Elsiden as fairy land, 
»ftd yet very contrary to her former ideas of 
beauty and correct taste. There was a time, 
and that of no very remote date, when it would 
have been hard to draw from her any expression 
of admiration at what was novel ; but she was 
g^dually^ though unoouaciously, yielding to her 
b^er judgment, and beginning to grant merit 
w^ere she saw it was due. The yew-trees of 
Mr. Beales' time, and the little formal beds that 
were once her own pride, had already yid.ded^ 
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the palm of victory to the more graceful style 
that prevailed in the gardens to which Mr. 
SStrahan had introduced her ; but such was the 
effect of the loveliness that now surrounded her, 
that, with tears in her eyes as if in evidence of 
the truth, she assured Mr. Strahan that she 
could weep for delight. 

So well satisfied indeed was she with the en- 
joyment of her present gratification, that if she 
had not been reminded that she had yet much 
to see, it is very probable that she would have 
been well content to remain where she was ; and 
it was with a sigh of regret that she passed 
through the little ornamental gate that led into 
the park. No sooner, however, had she done so 
than the stately trees that met her eye, and the 
richness of the country around, called forth an 
exclamation of pleasure, and she paused to gaze 
on the picturesque views that on every side at- 
.tracted her attention. While thus engaged she 
was surprised by the approach of a lady and 
gentleman. She instantly perceived that they 
were strangers to her, and it was equally plain 
to be seen that though it was the intention of 
the former to accost her, it was a painful or at 
least an unpleasant effort. She coloured, hesi- 
tated, looked at her companion, who, in a whisper, 
seemed to encourage her. Then with a degree 
of desperate resolution, she advanced two or 
three paces, and, displaying a handsome workbag, 
she offered it for purchase, — at least such Miss 
Elsden found afterwards to be her meaning, for 
J:\ie only words that were audible were " Do you 
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want a workbag P" The negatiye that was very 
politely but instantly given caused the blushing 
girl hastily to retreat. 

" Well, Miss Elsden," exclaimed Mr. Milford, 
who had joined them just in time to see what 
had passed, '^ what do you think of that ? would 
it have been tolerated, I will not say encouraged, 
in our youthful days? Did you notice the 
painful blushes of that pretty girl as her com- 
panion urged her ' courage to the sticking-point' 
to speak to us? Nature at least was true to 
her, however modern notions of decorum be- 
trayed her into what you and I, no doubt, con- 
sider as an impropriety." 

^'I am not sure that I entirely comprehend 
you, or the meanin£; of the action we have just 
witnessed," replied Miss Elsden ; " but I am 
quite ready to admit that any act which may be 
a violation of a feeling of modesty, and can be 
performed only with reluctance, bears on its 
very surface the stamp of impropriety deserving 
condemnation.*' 

" Beserve your stricture for the present, my 
dear aunt,** said Mr. Strahan : '* see how the 
plot thickens ;" and he pointed to the groups of 
persons of all ages, sex, and ranks that were 
hastening towards a particular part of the 
grounds, where a large tent was erected, near 

which the regimental band of the • Lancers 

was stationed. The two gentlemen cleared the 
way through the crowd, and at length with 
some difficulty they all stood in front of a stall 
of the bazaar. There, fashionably attired, they 
beheld Miss Dacre, and beside her two other 
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liuliea oquallv expenBitelv it not more showilf 
dre-^Bcd Witli wirni ng Hm lea and wordB of 
courteous freedom they epoke to all answered 
the queetious of all bowed to all d splayed tbe 
trenmireH of thf r counters to all to the lowest 




as to the highest to the clovn as to the 
gentlemftn to the homely ferraer a wife familiar 
in her self importaDce aB to the refined gentle- 
woman graceful 1 J complacent — and were m 
every respeut most skiltu] and active sales 

Mr Strohan witthed with curiosity the 
countenance of his aunt Ever* feeling of her 
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heieurt was legibly depicted upou it : astonish- 
menty indignation, disgust seemed in turns to 
take possession of her. She continued to stand 
as if riveted to the spot, when suddenly a low 
mechanic thrust himself before her, and, taking 
up some trifling article, demanded its price ; the 
answer caused him instantly to turn his back. 
" They know how to ask enough," cried he, and 
with a laugh retreated in the throng. At that 
moment Miss Dacre caught sight of Miss Elsden 
and, holding up a knitted-basket, she, with easy 
confidence, requested to be allowed the pleasure 
" of putting it up for her ;" her excited feelings 
now rose to their climax. With a stately motion 
of her head she abruptly faced the crowd beliind 
her, and endeavoured to force her way through 
it, followed by the gentlemen whom she had 
taken by surprise. 

- ** Never bring me again, Charles, to a spectacle 
like this I" she exclaimed, as they made good 
their escape from the multitude. " I am more 
pained than I can express. Had such a thing 
been done in Mr. Beales' time, what would not 
have been said? A lady by birth and education 
thus to descend from her station ! thus to usurp 
the occupation of a shopwoman, and to ape her 
manners ! Stand at a stall to be gazed upon by 
the idle, the impertinent, the vulgar, and to 
sabject herself to the rude remarks of the 
ignorant and low-born ! Do not attempt to say 
anything to me. I cannot listen even to you, 
Charles. Fashion, indeed, may plead in defence 
of such an encroachment on the delicacy of our 
ssex ; but the just, the modest pride of a gentle- 
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woman, should make her reyolt at the rerj idea 
of thus exposing herself, thas degrading her sex 
and station." 

Mr. Strahan made another attempt to moderate 
the storm that had been raised in the mind of 
his aunt; but it was beyond his power; his 
words seemed rather to increase than to calm 
her indignation. 

*^Beserve such palliating arguments for a 
cause more worthj of them," said she. "I 
consider my sex scandalized by such a proceeding. 
I respect and pity, too, the young woman who is 
compelled to stand behind a counter, and to 
brave the impertinence and familiarity of any 
one who may please to scan her features with 
boldness; but she who voluntarily exposes 
herself to the public gaze, provokes my indigna- 
tion and sinks beneath my censure." 

" You are very severe. Miss Elsden," said Mr. 
Milford ; " but hardly, I think, beyond what the 
occasion warrants. You did not observe, I dare 
say, the behaviour of those two fashionable- 
looking young men, who, with their eye-glasses, 
were attentively watching Miss Dacre." 

" Let the subject drop," said Mr. Strahan, 
softly. He turned to Miss Elsden : ^^ I am not 
at ail surprised at the effect produced on your 
mind by what we have witnessed ; but, my dear 
aunt, we must, at all times, reconcile customs 
hostile to our notions as we best may, and more 
especially by setting the good against the eviL 
Every age has its merit, its defects, its progrea* 
sive and retrograde movement ; perfection can 
be attained in none ; the path of wisdom, as it 
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seems to me, is to live with the age to which we 
belong and to advance with it, tolerating, as far 
as we may, its deficiencies, and enjoying its 
advantages." 

" Granted," replied she, softening her tone, 
for Mr. Strahan had always great influence 
over her ; " and I will make one step farther. 
The errors, it may be, of early education, are 
confirmed by seclusion from the world, and we 
are thereby left open to prejudice and rendered 
unable to approach that advancement in others, 
in which we have made no corresponding pro- 
gress ourselves. I confess that I do not in all 
points think as I did when I left home, but — ** 

" "No buts, my dear aunt," said Mr. Strahan, 
quickly, a smile of satisfaction resting on his 
Matures ; *^ bear with us a little longer, and I 
make no doubt that you will daily find something 
to counterbalance what may justly seem repre- 
hensible to you." 

The sun, which for many hours had continued 
to shine brightly, now became overcast, and the 
lowering clouds gave warning of approaching 
rain, m a short time a violent shower com- 
pletely saturated the ground, and dispersed the 
assembled crowds to find what shelter they 
could under the trees. Mr. Strahan was anxi* 
ously endeavouring to shield his aunt from the 
wet, when a servant from the Hall approached 
with an entreaty from Lord Markham that he 
and his party would immediately take refuge in 
the house. Gladly and at once they availed 
themselves of the invitation, and were quickly 
followed by many others to whom the same con- 

rr. E 
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Biderate politeness had been offered. Fop a 
time all was confusion, and nothing was thought 
of but the comfort of being under protection 
from the falling rain. As there seemed no 
prospect of this abating, and some amuse- 
ment was requisite to fill up the time, liord 
Markham proposed adjoining to the dining- 
room, which he said had luckily been cleared 
preparatory to its being painted, and there to 
dance away every ill effect that the want of 
exercise might cause from a previous exposure 
to the damp. The proposition was received 
with general satisfaction; the services of the 
band who had already been invited into the 
house were put in requisition, and all in a few 
minutes was gaiety and animation. 

Ensleigh was an ancient baronial residence, 
which had descended to Lord Markham through 
a long line of ancestors, all of whom had left 
untouched its peculiar character. To the 
infinite delight of Miss Elsden, she was invited 
to inspect some of the rooms which had been 
especially preserved in all their original splen- 
dour, and as nearly as possible in their original 
arrangement as to ftimiture. She greatly ap- 
plauded the good taste and spirit which had 
influenced Lord Markham and his predecessors, 
in thus reverencing the relics of the past ; but 
she could not help acknowledging, that as to 
real convenience the modems had vastly im- 
proved upon the models that had been be- 
queathed to them. She returned no reply, 
however, to Lady Markham's observation that 
the family made no use of the apartments they 
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had visited^ preferriDg to confiDe tliemselves to 
a wing of the mansion which had been furnished 
according to later ideas of comfort and elegance. 

As they descended the noble staircase which 
had drawn from Miss Elsden the wannest 
expressions of admiration, the lively soimds from 
the dining-room attracted their attention : they 
immediately entered.. Who shall venture to 
express the feelings that assailed Miss Elsden as 
she gazed, for the first time, on a large party 
dancing the polka, in the height of animation 
and excitement I Lady Markham spoke, but 
she did not hear her. She indeed mechanically 
took the seat to which she was conducted, and 
which gave her a perfect view of the scene 
of exhilaration. It was not indignation that 
now filled her bosom ; all her long-cherished 
notions of female delicacy and modesty received 
a shock: with swelling breast and mantling 
cheek she continued in silence to gaze on the 
spectacle. As she sat thus absorbed and 
amazed, the voice of Miss Dacre from behind 
her made her start from her reverie. 

" Mr, Playford," exclaimed that young lady, 
" dance the polka with me !" and in another 
instant the pair dashed forward and were almost 
lost in the whfrl that followed, 

A lady ask a gentleman to dance with her I 
and such a dance I This was the very climax of 
Miss Elsden's discomfiture. Would such con- 
duct have been tolerated in Mr. Beales* time ? 
Certainly not ; no, nor ought it to be in any 
other. Could she be indeed in England, and 
among Englishwomen ? Could parents, right- 

E 2 
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minded, right-principled parents, sanction a 
dance that seemed to carry every one away in 
its intoxication P 

" Charles r exclaimed she to Mr. Strahan, 
who had now forced his way to her, "let me 
leave the room, and never, never may I enter 
such another aeain." 

Mr. Strahan had not been aware at first that 
his aunt was in the dining-room, he having sup* 
posed that she was still in the more remote part 
of the building, or had gone into the saloon 
where he saw some other ladies sitting ; but aa 
soon as he had heard where she really was, he 
had hastened to her, in full anticipation of 
what he found to be the case. 

"I am come expressly for you," said he; 
"the rain has ceased for some time, and the 
boat is now waiting for us. Miss Selwyn and 
several others of our party are already in the 
hall expecting us." 

They took leave of Lord and Lady Markham, 
with many thanks for their hospitalitv, and 
having joined the rest of the party, they ail 
made the best of their way to the boat. Miss 
Elsden spoke not a single word, nor even when' 
on boara did she allude to what had passed ; on 
the contrary, she seemed studiously to avoid the 
subject, confining her remarks to the beauty of 
the scenery, with occasional observations on the 
antique grandeur of Ensleigh. 

The evening was indeed as lovely as could be 
desired; so much so, that all regretted the 
shortness of the voyage. The place where they 
were to land was no longer as convenient as it 
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liad been to embark, for they were obliged to 
make their way oyer a bed of loose stones which 
were rendered yery slippery by the receding 
tide, and the quantity of weed with which they 
-were covered. 

"Take care how you walk," exclaimed Mr. 
Strahan, as he and Flayford assisted Miss Elsden 
from the boat. " You had better trust entirely 
to our arms." But Miss Elsden was always as 
independent as possible, and at no time selfish. 
" Others will be glad of you/* said she to her 
younger companion, "and one arm will be 
sufficient for me." The words, howeyer, had 
scarcely been spoken, when the stone gave way 
on which she had placed her foot, and she fell 
backward with great force. Both gentlemen 

Sromptly attempted to raise her ; when to their 
istress, they found her unable to second their 
endeayours. She had either sprained or broken 
her ankle, and with considerable difficulty they 
carried her between them to shore ; not that her 
weight was an impediment, for she was slightly 
made, but on account of the dangerous footing 
afforded them. 

" I have met with some serious injury, I am 
sure," said she, unable to suppress a groan; 
^* ob that Mr. Hatton was within reach ! the 
yery thought of any one else to attend me is 
most distressing. O Charles!" and she cast a 
look at Mr. Strahan that pained him exceed- 
ingly- 

Always feeling, he was doubly so on the 

present occasion. In the tenderest manner he 
essayed to comfort her, whilst Flayford ran for 
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a^nistance to convey her home. This happily 
was soon procured, and the sufferer was safely 
laid on her own bed. The anguish, however, 
she endured increased in intensity, and in pro- 
portion as it became more severe, so did her 
regret that she was so many miles separated 
from her old friend and favourite, Mr. Hatton* 
Playford had gone himself to Mr, Bruce, the 
only professional man in the village, or Tcithin 
the distance of six miles ; but unfortunately he 
was from home, and his return waa very im- 
certain. Mr. Strahan conveyed the unwelcome 
intelligence to his aunt, who heard him with 
renewed lamentations for the aid of Mr. Hatton. 
Patient and firm, however, under any distress of 
mind or body, she prepared to await the arrival 
of Mr. Bruce with as much composure as she 
was able to command. 

Midnight arrived, but Mr. Bruce came not. 
The clock struck one, steps were heard on the 
stairs, the door was thrown open, a gentleman 
hastily entered. Could it be ? did not her eyes 
deceive her? Mr. Hatton I Yes, truly it was 
he; it was his voice, cheerful as friendly that 
sounded on her ear ; it was his hand that held 
hers. She burst into tears; the sight of him 
drew from her instantaneously what previous 
suffering had not been able to extort. 

The miracle, as it seemed to her, was explained 
in a few words. When Playford found that 
Mr. Bruce was from home, and reflected that 
much delay must ensue, from sending a messen- 
ger to P for any surgeon residing there, it 

instantly occurred to him to telegraph for Mr. 
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HattoD. The idea, once conceived, was carried 
into execution. He lost not a moment — the 
message was despatched, and the answer — " I 
will start directly," was receiyed. He hastened 
back to Mr. Strahan, who thought it better to 
keep Miss Elsden in ignorance of the comfort 
that awaited her, lest agitation should add to 
the sufferings she was enduring. 

The limb was now examined, when the ankle 
was found to be seyerely dislocated, though no 
bone was broken. 

" The operation will be a very painful one," 
said Mr. Hatton, in a low voice, to Mr. Strahan. 
" Have you any objection to the use of chloro- 
form ? It woidd be highly advisable in a case 
like this." 

"I have none whatever," replied he; "but 
what may be the feelings of my aunt on the 
subject, I cannot tell, and perhaps," he slightly 
smiled, " she would not approve of the plan." 

" Yery likely," said Mr. Hatton, significantly ; 
" I know she looks very suspiciously at anything 
modem ; but we will not consult her wishes in 
this instance. We shall only lose time in argu- 
ing the point, and we have none to spare." 

Before many minutes had elapsed, the opera- 
tion was satisfactorily performed, without any 
consciousness on the part of the sufferer, whose 
delight, when she was made acquainted with the 
fact, could be equalled only by her astonishment. 
Mr. Hatton, however, forbade her to talk, and 
taking a seat beside her by way of guard, he 
had the satisfaction of soon seeing her fall into 
a tolerably tranquil slumber. 
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It was yet very early when Miss Elsden 
awoke: the first object that saluted her eyes 
was Mr. Hatton, his head resting on the back of 
a chair and quietly asleep. A thrill of pleasure, 
which only the sick or suffering can truly com* 
prehend, at the recognition of one whom, under 
Providence, all hope of recovery, or returning 
ease, is placed, ran through her frame. The 
slight motion she made was quite sufficient to 
reach the ear of him whose very watchMness 
was nrofessional, 

•*^OhI how happy I am to see you!" cried 
she, " I have been cbeaming of you. 

"You have done me great honour," replied 
he, laughing. '^ K I may judge from the ex- 
pression of your features as you slept, I brought 
no disagreeable images to your fancy." 

"Indeed you did not,'* retumea she; "but 
had I not seen you immediately on awaking, I 
should have thought all was a dream." 

" Not aU, I fear," said he ; " you must prepare 
yourself for many days' severe pain — pain, I am 
sorry to say, which a few days' nursing ofr 
attendance will not remove ; but, tell me, how 
do you really feel P" 

" Wonderfully well," returned she, " and so 
grateful, that, I think, mind and heart completely 
conquer body." 

At that moment a gentle rap was heard at 
the door, which was opened by the maid. 

" How is Miss Elsden ?" said Mr. Playford, 
for it was he. " What sort of a night has she 
passed ?" 

Miss Elsden caught sight of his person. 
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thoush the words he uttered were spoken too 
low lor her to hear correctly. In the impulse 
of the moment (for it is far more than probable 
that, had she had the slightest time for reflection, 
she would never have so entirely overstepped 
her strict notions of propriety and delicacy) 
she exclaimed, ''Come inl" and was instantly 
obeyed. 

"Hugh!" said she, "my dear Hugh, how 
can I sufficiently thank you!" and her eyes 
glistened with tears. 

" My dear aunt !" exclaimed Playford, press- 
ing her extended hand affectionately between 
both his, " I am more than repaid at this 
moment, for any little service . I may have been 
fortunate enough to render you; you look so 
happy that — " 

" Happier then," said she, interrupting him, 
** than you look well ; you have caught cold, 
your eyes are red and heavy. Oh! my dear 
Hugh, you have thought too much, I fear, of 
some one, and too little of yourself. Qo to bed 
directly, there is nothing like attending to a 
cold in time, is there Mr. Hatton ?" 

"Decidedly not," replied that gentleman, 
scanning the appearance of Playford, as he felt 
his pulse. " Do as you are desired, and I'll pay 
you a visit before long.** Playford withdrew. 
" That young man," continued he, *' is going to 
be ill — in short, he is iU already." 

Mr. Hatton's judgment had not misled him. 
Playford was extremely unwell before the 
evening ; so that the kind-hearted man at once 
consented, for the sake of both his patients, to 

E 3 
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remain three days at Pyfield ; nor did he leave, 
without promising Miss Elsden that he would 
obey any future summons she might be pleased 
to convey to him; "for/* said he, "you see 
there is scarcely any being out of the reach of 
our friends now-a-days. It was only last week 
that, by means of the submarine telegraph, I 
was sent for to Boulogne, where our young 
favourite, Mrs. Norcott, was lying dangerously 
ill ; her poor husband in an agony of distress, 
fancying, that because I had known her con- 
stitution from a child, I might be able to suggest 
something for her relief." 

"And were you so fortunate as to be of 
service to her?" inquired Miss Elsden, 
anxiously. 

**I was," replied he; "and in good truth, I 
can hardly tell you who felt the most pleasure, 
Mr. Norcott or myself; for setting aside all 
undue opinion of my own abilities, I really 
believe that I was of very essential service to hia 
wife at a most critical moment. What would 
have been thought of such an event, as a person 
living in a distant county of England, iinding 
himself in Prance in a few hours, in Mr. Beales' 
time. Miss Elsden, eh? Why, it would have 
been considered as a great act of professional 
friendship of any practitioner, with even 
moderate business, if he had gone out of his 
way twenty miles to oblige a patient of more 
than ordinary value or consequence." 

Miss Elsden looked very grave, but returned 
no observation. Mr. Hatton took his leave of 
her, assuring her, that both she and her young 
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firiend were in excellent hands, for that he had 
ascertained that their present medical attendant 
was a man of skill and experience. Such 
testimony from one whose opinion she so 
entirely depended upon was of itseli' a great 
comfort, and served to invest a stranger with 
the favourable prejudices she entertamed for 
her old frie'tid, and to sustain her patience 
under protracted suffering and confinement. 

It was now that Playford was reallv valuable 
to her ; and had he been her nephew mdeed, he 
could not have shown her more attention and 
tenderness. He had been seriously ill for 
several days after Mr. Hatton's departure, and 
had been the cause of much anxiety to Mr. and 
Mrs. Strahan. Youth, however, and a good 
constitution, gained the victory over accidental 
disease; and he was long convalescent before 
Miss Elsden could leave the sofa, much less 
attempt to use her foot. He would carry her 
down stairs, read to her, write for her, be her 
almoner, and report every interesting particular 
to her of the poor families he visited in her 
name. Sometimes, Miss Elsden would take the 
volume they were perusing together, and read 
to him whilst he was finishing a sketch he had 
taken, for he was a very clever draughtsman. 
Sometimes, Miss Selwyn formed one of the 
party, and the task of reading aloud devolved 
on her, and then Mr. Playford's work rarely 
proceeded with its usual celerity. There were 
so many observations that he thought necessary 
to make, and her remarks were in his estimation 
so extremely judicious, that it was always a 
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Eleasure and an advantage, he declared, to 
sten to them. Sometimes she would sing to 
them, and who then may say with what delight 
she was heard by both P 

Miss Selwyn, on her part, was so sincerely 
attached to Miss Elsden, that she always found 
it a gratification to pass a few hours with her ; 
and the thought had more than once struck her, 
that Mr. Flayford never seemed half so amiable 
as in the society of that lady. Miss Elsden 
observed, though it might be an unintentional 
action on the side of her youn^ friend, as she 
called her, that if Mr. Flayford did not happen 
to be in the room with them, that she frequently 
looked towards the door as if in expectation of 
some one entering. Miss Elsden drew her own 
conclusions ; but, whether they were correct or 
not, she submitted to no one's judgment. 

Mr. Flayford was one morning occupied with 
his pencil, whilst Miss Elsdep, as usual, was 
readmg aloud. The subject of his sketch was 
a beautiful dell, which, he said, he and Miss 
Selwyn had accidentally discovered, though he 
omitted to say whether the ramble that had led 
to the discovety had been equally accidental. 
Be that as it might, it was very evident that 
he was much interested in his undertaking; 
that he was bestowing more than usual pains 
on its execution. On a sudden. Miss Elsden 
made a pause, expecting some remark from him 
on a passage that had elicited her own admiration. 

"That 18 exceedingly beautiful, is it not?" 
said she. 

" I beg your pardon," cried he, starting from 
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his reyerie ; " may I request you to read that 
paragraph again P I am afraid I lost the sense 
of it altogether." 

''I fear so, too," replied Miss Elsden; and 
she immediately complied with his request. 
When she had nnished, he deliyered his opmion 
so ably that she was fiiUy assured he had given 
her his undivided attention, and he completed 
her satis&ction by the manner in which he 
thanked her for the trouble she had taken to 
oblige him. 

"But what were you thinking of," asked 
she, *'that such rare beauty of language and 
sentiment could have escaped you P" 

" Of many things," replied he ; " and I con- 
fess it to my shame. One of the subjects that 
was running away with my thoughts and my 
politeness was your accident, and various cir- 
cumstances connected with it. What a happy 
thing it was that Mr. Hatton arrived as promptly 
as he did, for I have since learnt that you could 
have had no assistance before nine or ten o'clock 
the next morning! What torture you would 
have been in all that time !" 

" Happy, indeed !" replied Miss Elsden. " I 
think of the whole circumstance with equal 
gratitude and amazement. Never shall I forget 
what I felt when I saw Mr. Hatton enter the 



room." 



" And I, too, am greatly obliged to him," said 
Playford. " But for his prompt and judicious 
measures I really believe I should have been 
very seriously ill. As it was, I hear, my situa- 
tion was, for a few days, rather perilous. ' 
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"Not rather, but very perilous," answered 
she ; " and, my dear Hugh, it was a time of very 
great anxiety and trouble to me." (He raised 
his eyes towards her with a grateful and pleased 
expression.) "But shall I tell you something 
that crossed my mind more than once by many 
times ?" 

"Pray do," replied he. "I am always the 
better, and the wiser, too, for your reflections, 
if I am not for my own." 

Miss Elsden looked stedfastly at him. " When 
the sad news of your danger was told me, I felt 
it exceedingly. * Alas ! alas T said I to myself, 
'how little are we able to know when safety 
really awaits us ! Poor young man I in paths 
where death was stalking in all its horrors it 
avoided him, and might, probably, have continued 
to avoid him. And now to lose his life, when 
pleasure and happiness alone seemed to smile, — 
how mournful, how striking V " 

"That thought never occurred to me," sail 
he, gravely, and the conversation dropped. 

Miss Elsden again commenced reading; and 
Playford, having cut his pencil to the finest 
point imaginable, resumed his occupation. 

It was not long, however, before Miss Elsden 
closed the volume. 

" Tou have infected me with your wandering 
thoughts," said she, '* and filled my mind, like 
yours, with the past. Yes, yes ! we have both 
very great cause to be thankful. As I look 
back on what has happened I see very much 
that forms new demands upon us, to profit by 
the mercies and lessons we have received. 1 
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liave lately tbought a great deal on the sub- 
ject/' 

" And so have I," said Playfori " Shall we 
exchange thoughts ?" 

"Willingly," replied she; "and I, of course, 
must take the lead. Well, then, I must own I 
have been very prejudiced, I freely confess it, 
and blind in consequence to much that was 
valuable around me. I shall hencefoi'th scru- 
pulously endeavour to lay aside those exclusive 
ideas of excellence belonging to the past, which 
good sense and reason enable me to see are 
equalled, and in many cases far surpassed, in 
the present. iN'ay, more; I am resolved to 
cherish, with the utmost gratitude, the thought 
that I have been allowed to be a witness of and 
a sharer in the benefits arising from those mar* 
Tellous inventions and discoveries which have so 
eminentlv contributed to the general advantage 
and comu)rt of all ranks and countries. In vain 
might I have sighed for Mr. Hatton in Mr. 
Beales' time, had my necessity and my desire to 
see him been far more urgent than they were. Yes I 
my nephew is right : it is truly to our happiness 
to advance with the age in which we live, and 
to have a mind so trained as to keep pace with 
it — ^not foolishly sanctioning every innovation 
merely for its novelty, but wisely benefiting by 
the good while we reject the evil." 

"Do you include modem manners in this 
clause, aunt ?" said Playford, with an arch look. 

"No!" replied she, emphatically; "at least, 
not without considerable reservation. Much 
that I witnessed the day of the fete will ever 
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remain with a painful impression on my mind, 
Eemale modesiy and delicacy admit of no change. 
Woman, in all the phases of her character, can 
never alter; that which made her lovely in 
ancient times will continue to make her lovely 
till time shall be no more. I^can never approre 
of modem want of respect to age — of modem 
flippancy of manner — of that bold defiance of 
the bashfulness and retiredness that exclusively 
belong to women; and, at the same time, I 
must own I think there is far greater familiarity 
between the youth of both sexes than can lie 
more conducive to virtue than it is to grace, 
or to the best-received notions of feminine 
propriety and elegance." 

''Miss Selwyn does not sit for yonr model, 
does she ?" said Playford, half seriously^ 

"No, indeed," replied she, smiling; ''Miss 
Selwyn is a model of a far different character. 
That young lady I consider as one of my de«> 
liverers from the bonds of my former captivity. 
It is but justice to her and myself to say, I have 
no recollection of any one like her either in 
intellectual knowledge, in accomplishments, or 
in general gracefulness of manners." 

Playford listened with profound attention and 
interest. As Miss Elsden continued to speak, 
his countenance became more and more ani- 
mated : he then sighed deeply. 

" I have a good mind," said he, " to — " and he 
paused. 

"Never spoil a good mind," replied Miss 
Elsden. "Second thoughts are often faint 
shadows only of nobler ones — the offspring 
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of resolution and good sense. But now that 
YOU are in possession of my past cogitations, 
1 have a right to demand yours." 

"My mind," said he, "has been principally 
occupied by one subject. You remember the 
morning I first read to you, and the conversation 
that followed — ^you were too earnest, I am sure, 
to forget it. How powerfully, how constantly 
have those words — 'Elijah, what dost thou 
hereP occurred to me ever since. A voice 
seemed alwavs to be uttering them to me ; and 
one night when I was so very ill, between deli- 
rium and consciousness I suspect, I repeated 
them incessantly, even to my own weariness of 
them." 

" And what answer, if you gave any, did vou 
make to the question?" asked Miss Elsden, 
anxiously. 

" I could make none that I should not blush 
to repeat," said he. "Nor was this all; the 
image of poor Hannah Wild, as I saw her fre- 
quently, useful even in the midst of excruciating 
pain, haunted me continually, and seemed t^ 
form a close connexion between those words and 
herself." 

The grave expression of his countenance 
passed away, and a look of animation succeeded. 

" But mark me, aunt," resumed he, "I am no 
longer the idle man I was, nor, I trust, ever 
shaU be again." 

Miss Elsden held out her hand to him with 
bright yet humid eyes. 

" Thank Gk)d ! my very dear Hugh, that con- 
viction has reached you ;" said she, " that a resolu- 
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It was some days after this that Flayfbrd, 
with a countenance beaming with pleasure, 
entered, with quick step, the apartment where 
Miss Elsden still sat a prisoner. 

'* I have not spoilt the good mind," exclaimed 
he ; " I have carried out my resolution, and — *' 

** And what ?'' eagerlv demanded Miss Elsden. 

" Wish me joy. Eipily, that is, Miss Selwyn," 
resumed he, " consents to eo to India with me. 
Oh I my dear aunt I could you have believed 
that such happiness was in store for me ?" 

" What was it that I said to you some weeks 
ago ?" replied she : '* this, as you may remember, 
that the loving heart of woman takes little heed 
of climates or of seasons at all times, but 
especially when her affection is based on the 
worth of him she loves. May you be as happy 
as you both deserve I'* 

Her voice faltered, and her features lost i^eir 
wonted serenity — ^the cloud, however, quickly 
passed away, and a bright smile succeeded. 

" Part from you for ever I see you both no 
more I That would probably have been the 
case in Mr. Beales' time, but now — " 

" Now," repeated Playford, " thanks to rail- 
ways, steam-vessels, electric telegraphs^ and 
overland voyages, my Emily and myseli, without 
failing in our duty and deserting our post, may 
ask you to bid us welcome at Lockwood, amuse 
you with all our stories of our Indian happiness 
and increasing usefulness, and return thither 
before our absence can be detrimental to any." 
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THE MAN OF TALENT 



CHAPTEB I. 

In Mr. Weston's opinion there was not a person 
in Haverton, nor probably in all England, who 
could vie with himself in ability. 

Ability, indeed, he had*-the fact was unde- 
niable — ^Dut it was ability of a kind of which no 
honourable man could envy him the possession. 
K he entertained any scruple as to openly avow- 
ing that he thought the maxim good — the end 
sanctifies the means — he had certainly none in 
adopting it in practice. The object aimed at 
was ever his paramount consideration ; and that 
object once attained, no troublesome remem* 
brance of the method pursued to effect it ever 
afber obtruded itself. By skilfully suppressing 
whatever was unfavourable to a cause or design 
he had in view, enlarging with all the fluency of 
a naturally-eloquent tongue whatever could be 
said in its fiivour, he continued, in most cases, 
to bend circumstances and wills alike to his 
wishes, and to gather fresh laurels in honour of 
his own adroitness and penetration. 

There was a seeming fairness and plausibility, 
however, in his manner — ^an apparent sincerity 
in his motives — that generally succeeded either 
in throwing others off their guard, or entirely 
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misleading their judgment ; but though vanity 
was a prominent feature of his character, and 
no one could exult in success more than he, he 
was never betrayed into anv indiscreet disclosure 
of the means or the art he had used to insure 
it. But it was not so in his domestic circle ; the 
caution he so strictly observed in public was 
entirely laid aside in private : in his own family 
he made no secret of his manoeuvres, nor failed 
exultingly to repeat them ; so that his children, 
almost with their daily instruction, received a 
lesson from their father's example, which was 
aptly acquired and tenaciously copied. 

His eldest son, Manvers, was, in many re- 
spects, the counterpart of his father, with the 
exception only that his talents were greatly 
superior — an advantage of which Mr. Weston 
was fullv sensible, and which he acknowledged 
with delight. He built the most extravagant 
hopes on the circumstance ; and always lament- 
ing the loss of a iirst-rate education in himself, 
to which he ascribed his not having gained that 
position in society to which he conceived himself 
entitled, he spared no expense in the cultivation 
of the mind of this his favourite son, though to 
the injury of every other member of his family. 
It was true, Manvers' attainments seemed to 
warrant this partiality ; but when at length he 
was sent to college, there were not wanting 
many to regard the step with astonishment, and 
to condemn it severely. 

As at school, so at the university, Manvers 
made himself conspicuous by his talents. He 
was at this time standing for honours. It was 
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a period of intense anxiety to his father ; and 
communication by the post, as managed at Ha- 
verton, was by no means suited to his impa- 
tience. A bag was despatched from P — , the 
post town, five miles distant, by a pensioner who 
returned in the evening. By sending a man 
expressly to P — , a letter could be obtained 
some hours before the usual time. This plan 
was attended with expense ; but the avoidance, 
of expense, little or great, was never a thought 
with Mr. Weston, and it was adopted on the 
present occasion. How often that morning did 
be start from his seat in expectation that the 
looked-for messenger had amved ! How often 
had he darted to the window — to the street-door 
— ^mistaking every stranger for the person he 
wished to see! At length he really perceived 
the man whom he had employed. He rushed 
oat to receive the letter so anxiously expected, 
and, as he did so, nearly threw down his neigh- 
bour, Mr. Welsh, who was passing by at the 
moment. 

" Why ! what is the matter?" demanded Mr. 
Welsh. 

Ko answer was returned. Mr. Weston had 
not even heard the question; he was intently 
devouring the words inscribed on the paper that 
trembled in his hand. " Senior wrangler I" ex- 
claimed he, *'is it possible? There,'* turning 
to Mr. Welsh " what do you think of that ?" 

"Of what?'' asked Mr. Welsh, for agitation 
had made Mr. Weston's words inarticulate. 

" Look here !" returned he. " My son Manvers 
has sent me word that he stands at the head of 
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the list of wranglers, the number of competitors 
being most estraordinaiy, if not unprecedented," 




"I aincerely congratulate ?ou," eatd Mr. 
Welsh, ehaking hands with him : " may his 
career through life be as brilltaDt aa it has 
begun 1" 

"There is no fear of that," replied Mr. 
Weston ; " Manvers was bom for distinction — 
he can't help it ; but this is bejond my utmost 
hopes ; something out of the common way, I 
own, I thought probable— fourth or fifth on the 
list would tune been a great thing. Tour 
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"Was no wrangler at all," said Mr. Welsh, 
quietly; "he took a very respectable degree, 
and the character he brought away with him 
left me nothing to desire on his account, though 
it afforded no very great ground for pride on 
my own." 

" Certainly not," replied Mr. Weston, scarcely 
considering what he was saying; and then 
giving greater point to his words, by an attempt 
to soften them — "Henry is a good fellow, 
though — a very good fellow. No one will have 
cause to be ashamed of him." 

Mr. Weston smiled. Many words might have 
conveyed his meaning less significantly ; but this 
was no object just now to Mr. Weston. 

" But good-bye — good-bye," said he ; "I must 
run to IV&s. Weston, she is as anxious as myself 
to know what has been done." 

"No doubt," returned Mr. Welsh; "I am 
sorry to have been the means of depriving her 
for a moment of the pleasure that awaits her," 
and he instantly walked onwards, leaving Mr. 
Weston to hurry into the house. 

Mr. Welsh was right, when he said there was 
no doubt that Mrs. Weston's anxiety was equal 
to her husband's; but that anxiety proceeded 
from a different cause. She was a sensible and 
an amiable woman, but to a mother's tenderness 
she joined a mother's prudence and foresight; 
and in this instance triumph was not, in her 
estimation, the safest and most desirable event 
that could have befallen her son. She dreaded 
the effect it might have on his mind. She had 
beheld on former occasions how much success 

IT. r 
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had elated him, and, unlike his father, she 
would gladly have seen less talent in him, and 
more steadiness of principle. 

" Nonsense," would Mr. Weston say ; " you 
make such marvels of trifles. If the boy has 
more quickness than others, and can turn to his 
own advantage what others overlook, what is 
ther^ to condemn in this, or to take alarm at ? 
Nothing that I see. Let who will run the race 
with him, he will outstrip all ; no matter who 
contends with him, he will gain every prize before 
him ; and, as to our looking into every means he 
may use in the contest, that is what neither you 
nor I need trouble ourselves about. Whenever 
did a boy, or a man either, for that matter, own, 
himself fairly beaten, when he had made up his 
mind he should be successful? Who blames 
another for making good use of his elbows, and 
jostling through a crowd safely, whilst others 
look on in despair, or step by step creep on as 
the throng permits? I am satisfied, and so 
may you be ; they who ai*e left behind in any 
contest never will." 

Manvers was certainly no favourite at school ; 
nor, from some cause or other, did his present 
success give pleasure at the university. There 
were no warm congratulations tendered to him, 
as was usually the case, though no one for a 
moment disputed his intellectual superiority or 
acquirements. He was in no degree affected by 
this, nor would it have annoyed his father had 
the fact been known to him. He would only have 
attributed such coolness to envy, and thereby 
have found food for fresh self-satisfaction. 
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Manvers returned home flushed with the 
triumph he had gained. To his mother's anxious 
inquiry as to his future views, he replied cir- 
cumstances would decide him in his choice of a 
profession : he preferred the law, and had studied 
for it, but if anything occurred to make such a 
step eligible, he should raise no objection against 
taking holy orders. The answer was heard by 
Mrs. Weston with a sigh, by Mr. Weston with 
a ready acquiescence in the delay : " There was 
no need to hurry in such a matter," he said ; 
" as things turned up it would be better to decide 
on the course to be pursued." A short time, 
however, settled the point, and fixed the destiny 
of Manvers. 

Henry Welsh had been now neM*ly two years 
in the family of Lord Elsdale, in the capacity of 
private tutor to his sons. He had been strongly 
recommended to that nobleman as a young man 
in whom the most implicit confidence might be 
placed, and as such he had entered his household 
under the most favourable auspices. But it is 
not to the testimony of friends that we must 
look for a claim to permanent esteem. We owe 
them much, indeed, for the introduction they 
jnay give us to the influential or to the estimable, 
and for the kind sentiments and opinions they 
may express in our behalf. They thus lay the 
foundation, probably, of our future success, and 
our liveliest gratitude in consequence is due to 
them ; but success itself depends on our own 
conduct — on the realization of the qualifications 
ascribed to us. If our prospect at the outset of 
life is the work of others, that which we become 
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is essentiAlly our own. Daily intercourse soon 
proved to Lord Elsdale that the worth of his 
young tutor had not been overrated ; while he 
therefore conceived a sincere respect for his 
general abilities, his pupils attached themselves 
warmly to his person. 

As Henry was in orders, and Lord Elsdale 
had several livings in his gift, his £Either encou- 
raged a hope that his son would not be over- 
looked, should opportunity serve for his prefer- 
ment, a hope tnat even Henry himself to a 
certain degree shared. He never, however, 
allowed expectation to disturb his mind, or to 
influence his conduct. ''Some little cove of 
rest " he owned he did eventually aspire to, but 
only as a reward to follow the pertormance of 
his duty, not to anticipate or insure his exer- 
tions. No sooner, however, had Lord Elsdale 
the power to mark his approbation, than he 
availed himself of it by presenting Henry to a 
small benefice that had become vacant : " Not," 
said he, " as the discharge of an obligation for 
the care you have taken of my sons, but as it is 
the first time I have been enabled to mark my 
sense of it." 

Henry expressed himself, as he felt, with the 
deepest gratitude; for the means was now in 
his power of assisting his father, whose circum- 
stances were far from affluent. His own edu- 
cation, he was aware, had been a heavy charge 
to him, and after some deliberation within him- 
self as to the more delicate, as well as acceptable 
way of reimbursing him, he declared his inten- 
tion of providing his sisters with a private 
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governess; for as bis mother had been dead 
some time, he was the more desirous of retaining 
their society at home. 

It was not long after this that Manvers dis- 
tinguished himself at Cambridge, as related. 
Henry was reading a letter from his sister 
Emma, of which their former playmate was the 
chief subject, when Lord Elsdale entered the 
study in which he was sitting alone. 

'* Mr. Welsh," said he, '* I am anxious to 
know what is your opinion of Mr. Manvers 
Weston. I understand that you and he are 
natives of the same town, and that your families 
have always been intimate with each other. He 
has been recommended to me as a very fitting 
person to accompany my ward and nepnew, Sir 
George Willoughby, on his travels. Sir George, 
who has formed some degree of intimacy with him 
at Cambridge, is very anxious that I should engage 
him. Tell me candidly what you think of him." 

" Manvers Weston," replied Henry, without 
hesitation, "is incomparably one of the most 
gifted men I know. He and I did not draw 
very well together as boys, though I am quite 
willing to believe that the fault lay more with 
me than with him/' 

"How so?*' asked Lord Elsdale. 

" I was the elder," replied Henry, " he was 
by far the more clever. I was plodding, he was 
quick. He knew this, and he made me know it 
too. However, I have a good deal to thank him 
for. The dread of his getting over my head 
caused me never to waste a moment, while he 
could aUbrd to throw away hours." 

r 2 
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*^But his temper — general character?" said 
Lord Elsdale. 

" The first is unexceptionable," replied Henry; 
"and he is remarkably agreeable. With the 
exception of a little disagreement that once oc- 
curred between us, I know nothing to his dis- 
advantage." 

Lord Elsdale made no further inquiry. He 
had heard nothing to make him doubt the report 
that had been given him, and by that evening's 
post he wrote to Sir George, conveying his con- 
sent to his wishes. The offer was immediately 
made to Manvers, and accepted with equal 
promptitude and pleasure. 

Mr. Weston was delighted beyond measure at 
the arrangement. 

" Manvers," said he, "your fortune is made ; 
only mind what you are aoout. Let Sir George 
be what he may, abilities like yours will give 
you the mastership. It's only the way of doing 
things that causes success or failure. FoUow 
my plan, it is a very useful one — yield to others 
in minor points — know the weak side of all yon 
have to deal with — and let no more of your own 
views be seen than you can avoid ; do this and 
the game is in your own hands." 

The expression that marked his countenance 
as he spoke characterized the man. He laughed, 
and Manvers returned a smile ; but what reply 
he would have made, or if any, is uncertain. 
His mother's eye was fixed stedfastly upon him, 
and, conscious of it, he changed his seat. '* Come 
with me," exclaimed Mr. Weston, who was 
always restless. " I should like to see Welsh's 
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face when he hears of this ;" and he left the room 
followed by Manvers. 

The first moment that Mrs. Weston found 
herself alone with her son, " My dear Manvers/* 
said she, " I could not speak to you when your 
father was by. I entreat you now to take one 
word of advice from me.*' 

** Many words," replied he, for he was very 
fond of her, and had a high opinion of her un- 
derstanding : and, seating himself beside her, he 
awaited what she might think proper to say to 
him. 

Mrs. Weston cast a look of tenderness on 
him. " Blot out from your memory what was 
said the other morning. ' (She signed, but no 
hint of his father's name passed her lips.) " Ad- 
vice spoken without consideration may be re- 
jected without offence." She laid her hand 
earnestly on his arm. " Never, I beseech you, 
ibrget that your present charge is a sacred and 
a responsible one. Keep one broad and open 
course virith Sir G-eorge Willoughby — the course 
of strict integrity. Neither flatter nor indulge 
him where compliance would be improper or in- 
judicious. G-ain his esteem — ^his respect first, 
his friendship afterwards. Be the guardian, 
the instructor of the young man; but beware 
how you become a pander to his pleasure, or an 
encourager of his extravagance. Bern ember you 
are in trust — and that every violation of that 
trust is moral guilt. Think, think of this ! — and 
think of me, your mother !" 

The eyes of Manvers glistened as he returned 
his mother's kiss. ,He thanked her cordially, 
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assuring her that his sentiments and hers ao 
corded entirely; and that come what might — 
disappointment or success from his present en- 
gagement — ^his own conduct should be no cause 
of reproach either to her or to himself. He then 
informed her that he had received a letter, in- 
structing him to meet Sir George at Woodville, 
where they were to remain for some days, for 
the purpose, he laughingly said, of passing ex- 
amination from Lord Elsdale, he supposed. 

" I should have been as well pleased, ' continued 
he, " if I was to have joined Sir George elsewhere. 
It is rather curious that Henry Welsh and I 
should be in a manner thrown together , again. 
I have never fancied that he had a particular 
partiality for me. There was something between 
us at school — I almost forget what — ^1 suppose 
he has never got over it, for he is always cool in 
his manner to me." 

** Be that as it may," replied Mrs. "Weston, 
** it is prett}*^ clear he has done nothing to preju- 
dice Lord Elsdale against you." 

" He would not do that,'* said he, " And after 
all it may be only my own conceit. I make no 
doubt we shall be excellent friends at Woodville. 
I, for my part, have not the slightest ill-will 
towards him, nor ever had." 

Manvers was right. The shock which the 
honourable mind receives from a breach of in- 
tegrity in another will remain indelible, when, 
from the memory of him who inflicted it, re- 
membrance of the circumstances has passed wav. 

The circumstance to which allusion has thus 
been made was as follows i-r 
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- At an examination at the school in which the 
two boys were placed, a Greek ode had been 
given them for translation. As it was Hemy's 
last year, he was exceedingly anxious to acquit 
himself well ; and, painstaking as he had ever 
been, he was doubly so on the present occasion. 
He was making a fair copy when Manvers ap* 
preached the desk at which he was sitting, and 
placed himself beside him. 

« What ! not done yet f " said he. " What 
pains you are taking !" 

" It is very difficult," observed Henry. 

** Do you think so ?" exclaimed Manvers. " I 
can't say that I do. That line, to be sure, is 
very puzzling." 

"Puzzling, indeed," repeated the other; "it 
has cost me more trouble than all the rest put 
together. I wish I may have construed it cor» 
rectly at last — but I doubt it." 

" 1 should like to see how you have understood 
it," said Manvers; "let me look. Oh! you 
need not be a&aid to show it, it will be no ad- 
vantage to me« My translation has been finished 
this hour. There it ii now, lying on Mr. Steel's 
desk." 

Henry dropped his arm, and exposed the copy 
which was before him. 

Manvers eagerly cast his eyes over it. " Is 
that the way vou take it ?" cried he, with evident 
surprise. " How can the verb be used in that 
sense ?" 

Henry made no reply: he was anxious to 
complete his task, and he again began to write. 
Manvers walked back to his seat. At first he 
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had thought that Henry was altogether in error ; 
but a little reflection proved to his quick mind 
that he was at least partially correct, whereas he 
himself had entirely mistaken the sense. The 
line, intricate as it was, was now perfectly clear 
to him. He was vexed ! — that ever it had not 
struck him before ! — it was now too late I He 
seized a pen, and continued to cut it till there 
was scarcely any part remaining. Should he, or 
should he not, execute the project he was re- 
volving in his. miua ? Why was he not to do 
the best for himself? Henry's translation could 
not be injured by any improvement in his. What- 
ever merit could be ascribed to it — ^much or little 
— he should take nothing from it. Why, then, 
should he not avail himself of the fruit of his 
own penetration, and give in a correct rendering 
of the passage ? For a few moments he hesi- 
tated, and then, as is generally the case when 
we parley with our doubts, temptation prevailed. 
A fresh copy was rapidly completed, and an ex- 
.change of papers skilfully effected. 

The exercises of the youths were carefully and 
impartially examined, and afterwards publicly 
commented upon. Much credit was given to 
Henry, but the full meed of praise was accorded 
to Manvers. " Tou," said Mr. Steel, addressing 
the first, " have shadowed out the truth in this 
very intricate line, the test of many a student's 
skill ; but you, Weston, have filled up the outline 
completely and accurately." 

All seemed, in the first instance, perfectly 
natural to the humble mind of Henry : no one 
could be more sensible than himself of the general 
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superiority of Manvers. A little reflection, 
however, and a review of what had passed be- 
tween them, coupled with the positive assertion 
of one of the boys that he saw Manvers making 
a fresh copy of his translation ; and of another, 
that he watched him as he exchanged one paper 
for another, though, as many lay on the desk, he 
could not tell what it might be — awoke a strong 
suspicion in his mind that Manvers had not 
acted honourably by him. A great deal was said 
in the youthful community on the subject. 
Manvers, however, as if in disdain of any in-» 
sinuation, maintained inflexible silence, nor, when 
Henry plainly told him his suspicions, would he 
give any reply that bore directly on the point at 
issue. Other events soon created fresh interest, 
further mention of the circumstance died away, 
but from henceforth little intercourse was culti- 
vated between the two youths. 

Sir Q^eorge Willoughby and Manvers had now 
arrived at Woodville, where they were kindly 
and hospitably received by Lord Elsdale, and, as 
Manvers had predicted in regard to himself, 
amicably and agreeably by Henry, who, in his 
quiet manner, omitted no attention that could 
contribute to' his townsman's comfort. They 
remained here about a week, and then left for 
Ostend. During this visit Manvers had suc- 
ceeded in giving Lord Elsdale a very favourable 
impression of him ; and though Henry lost 
nothing in his esteem by the comparison he 
naturally made between them, it was impossible 
not to adlow that in all exterior points Manvers 
was infinitely the superior. He had managed 
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also BO adroitly to suit himself to his lord- 
ship's taste, that he had already placed him- 
self on a footing with him to which Henry had 
never aspired. Uniformly cautious and modest 
in his oDservations, the latter was seen to hia 
greatest advantage in priyate intercourse. He 
never obtruded his views in conversation, but 
when his sentiments were asked, he gave them 
at once candidly and with judgment. Nor on 
any occasion could he be made to say what he 
did not mean, either to suit his opinions to those 
of another, merely to please, or from a fear to 
give offence. 

It was curious, on the other hand, to observe 
how carefully Manvers, during the short stay he 
made at Woodville, avoided the open avowal of 
his sentiments on any subject till Lord Elsdale 
had declared his — a circumstance which the 
latter ascribed to respect for himself, or to a feel- 
ing of modesty higUy becoming the young man's 
age and station. When once, however, he had 
ascertained his Lordship's views, his words 
flowed with a degree of eloquence and richness 
of thought that could not fail to charm. Sir 
George saw the effect produced on his uncle's 
mind, and was much gratified. So, too, did 
Henry; but it awoke no feeling of envy or 
jealousy, and he cordially joined m the admira- 
tion. Still he spoke vnth circumspection, for 
though he saw and warmly admitted the vast 
powers of Manvers, and the high cultivation of 
his mind, he was not more disposed than formerly 
to form an intimate acquaintance with him. 

A reciprocal feeling and opinion of their visitor 
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existed in the mind of the elder pupil of Henry, 
Mr. Charles Mansell. 

'^ There is something exceedingly fascinating 
about Mr. Weston," said he one day to Henry ; 
'^ and yet there is something wanting in him that 
I cannot exactly define. Could I but place you 
in my situation, a mere listener to the conversa* 
tion going on after dinner, you would at once 
know what I mean, and would be struck with 
the difference between yourself and him. The 
sentiments you once express, you maintain — your 
language is as simple as it is clear, and you come 
to the point direct and without the slightest 
ambiguity. I never, on the contrary, see where 
Mr. Weston is leading me, nor do I generally 
comprehend his views. He interests and charms 
me, out he never convinces me, nor do I think 
his own convictions on any subject are very 
strong. His digressions are as various as they 
are rapid, and, but for the brilliancy with whicn 
he invests them, would be as fatiguing as they 
sace bewildering." 

" Why you are using as many words as 
Mr. Weston himself," said his brother James, 
who, with a book in his hand, which he was 
pretending to read, had been listening attentively 
to the conversation. " Now I will express my 
sentiments in one line. I admire him, — I trust 
you ;" and he looked affectionately at Henry. 

" Bravo !" said Charles, " you have hit it off 
exactly." 

Henry smiled. " Mr. Weston loves an argu- 
ment," said he. "I love the truth; he will 
shine in public life — " 

TI. o 
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, "And you in private," exclaimed Charles, 
promptly. " But what a curious fellow you are, 
James! You always seem to have both eyes 
and ears shut to what is passing, yet nothing 
escapes you." 

The months passed happily away at Woodville^ 
and as it would seem with the part^ abroad, for 
the most satisfactory reports continued to be 
received. Lord Elsdale, whose feelings on 
political subjects were very strong, was zealously 
attached to the existing government, and as 
such passed many months in town. His fiimily 
consisted of three sons and a daughter, who at 
the death of her mother was placed at school in 
London. Her holidays had alwavs been spent 
at Woodville, and no inconsiderable part of her 
time at her father's house in Grosvenor Square, 
when the family were residing there. Between 
herself and her brothers the warmest attachment 
subsisted. She loved them, she loved their 
sports, and she loved their studies too; and. 
Lord Elsdale allowed her to share their itt» 
struction whenever it pleased her. And never 
was pupil more apt or more engaging. Innocent 
in mind and heart, a pure child of nature, 
there was a fascination about her manners 
that was far more irresistible than beauty 
itself, of which, however, .she had a considerable 
share. 

Between herself and Henry the most perfect 
cordiality, without any approach to familiarity, 
existed. Her presence in the atudy was always 
as a bright sunheam, giving life and animation 
to all around ; but, like the warmth and cheerful- 
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ness imparted by that beam, it had a sacred and 
purifying influence. Miss Mansell had just 
completed her seventeenth year, and had now, 
after an absence of six months, taken up her 
residence entirely at Woodville. Her return was 
hailed with general satiftf action. She had 
become a botanist ; her brother James and 
Mr. Welsh were proficients in the science, and 
it 'W'as necessary to have frequent recourse to 
them, even sometimes to the interruption of a 
graver study. 

Accustomed to her society, and still hardly 
conscious that the lively girl was ripening fast 
into womanhood, Henry had never felt occasion 
to question the nature of the admiration with 
which he viewed her. The very diffidence 
peculiar to him, and the deep respect he 
entertained, not only for Lord Eisdale but for 
every member of his family, exposed him to 
danger rather than shielded him from it. There 
would have been presumption in the idea that 
there was a necessity to place a guard over his 
affections. Contented and happy in his position, 
the faithful discharge of his duty had alone 
occupied his thoughts, nor had any regret risen 
in his mind, except when it occurred to him 
that his services would naturally cease to be 
required, and that his presence at Woodville 
would consequently be dispensed with. Still 
there was something to cheer him in his prospects 
for the future. The best living in the gift of 
Lord Eisdale was held by a very old man. It 
was true that his Lordship had not positively 
piromised this to Henry, for it was a rule of his 

o 2 
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life never to commit himself in any such 
respects; but bis sons, witbout any scruple, 
talked of bis succeeding Mr. Mason, tbe present 
incumbent, as a settled point, and laid many 
bright plans for still higher preferment. 

A circumstance now, however, occurred, which 
made a great revolution in the feelings of Henry« 
Mr. Charles !filansell, his elder pupil, having 
kept his first term at Cambridge, had returned 
to Woodville, accompanied by a young man of 
high connexions and large property. Charles 
was much attached to him; and the idea at 
once sprang up in his mind that Herbert 
Seabrignt would make the best husband imagin* 
able for his sister Lucy, and the one of all 
others the most agreeable to himself. It was 
therefore with infinite satisfaction that he saw 
the impression his sister soon made on hia 
friend ; nor was Lord Elsdale, who quickly 
perceived his rising attachment, less gratified* 
Henry, too, was struck with Mr. Seabright's 
marked attention to Miss Mansell, and was 
startled. " Why should it give me pain ?" was 
the question he repeated to himself, but to which 
he could give no satisfactory answer. " What 
was Miss Mansell to him, or what could be said 
in disparagement of Mr. Seabrighti'" The 
rightly-governed heart is never left long to 
wander in the mazes of uncertainty and doubt ; 
the truth, with all its painful aggravations, was 
soon revealed to him, and the path that duty 
prescribed was equally clear. Woodville, much 
as he loved it, was no Ibnger a safe abode for 
him; dear as were his pupils to him, and 
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anxious as he was for their welfare, all must 
yield to sterner considerations for himself. 
The struggle, however, was severe. It was 
much to tear himself from such society — ^from 
the presence of one whose sprightliness and 
innocence had been acting as an all-powerful 
though unsuspected charm upon him ; to abandon 
his pupils when he was daily becoming more 
essential to them ; to incur, in all probability, 
the displeasure of Lord Elsdale, ana so forfeit 
his prospects of preferment, and consign himself 
to comparative poverty and obscurity. No part 
of the trial was overlooked. Once, as he viewed 
the past, the idea suggested itself that there 
might be some feeling in Lucy's mind reciprocal 
to his. Such a thought was insupportable, and 
he endeavoured to crush the very recollection 
of it, and he took shame to himself for the 
presumption that conceived it. He did not 
suffer himself to vacillate between his notions 
of right and wrong; his resolution was taken, 
and he waited only for an opportunity to com- 
municate his intention to Lord Elsdale. 

Breakfast was ended. Henry lingered near 
the library-door in expectation of seeing Lord 
Elsdale enter it; but, finding that something 
had delayed him, he went into his own study. 
On the table lay a letter from his father. He 
opened it, for he trusted to find solace to his 
uneasiness in the affectionate expressions that 
he knew it would convey. In this he was not 
mistaken, every word breathed tenderness to 
him ; but that letter contained intelligence that 
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aggravated the painfulness of his situation; 
Mr. Welsh hud met with — to him at least-^a 
heavy loss. He wrote much out of spirits, 
which was an unusual occurrence to him, for he 
generally looked on the sunny side of all things. 
Even now he consoled himself, he said, with the 
brightening prospects of his son; a report 
having reached him that the living of D — was 
on the eve of becoming vacant. 

Henry held the letter in his hand. " Shall I 
add disappointment to disappointment," said he, 
mentally, " and so heavy a one as I know this 
must be to him ? Can I not for his sake, at 
least, command myself, and brave both danger 
and suffering?" And he felt glad that he had 
not seen Lord Elsdale. 

" Mr. Welsh I'' cried Charles, laying his hand 
on his shoulder. He started, while Charles 
laughed. " I have spoken to you twice without 
your hearing me. Oh, don't apologize, or you 
will compel me to do the same. I ought not to 
have broken in upon you thus. I came to ask 
you to go with me and Mr. Seabright rabbit- 
shooting ; my father has given his consent that 
James and Arthur should join us." 

Henry was glad of something to divert his 
thoughts, and he readily consented. The keen 
air and the bright sun gave animation to all but 
himself, though even he assumed the appearance 
and tone of enjoyment of the sport. A serious 
accident, however, had nearly occurred to him. 
As he and Charles were descending a declivity, 
the foot of the latter slipped; his gun, which 
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was loaded, fell to the ground, and discharged 
its contents so near Henrj, that a portion of his 
hat was carried awav. 

Evening arrived, "What do you think, 
Lucy ?" said James to his sister, seating him- 
eelf beside her at the tea-table, " Charles had 
nearly been the death of Mr. Welsh this morning 
' — seel see! the water is running over," and he 
laid his hand on the tap of the urn. 

" Oh, there is no cause for alarm I" cried 
Charles ; " James is making the most of it. I 
may have singed 'a few hairs, and spoilt his hat, 
but I believe I have done Mr. Welsh no further 
mischief." 

" I have not heard of this," said Lord Elsdale ; 
" what was the accident ?" 

Charles related the circumstance. 

" A. very narrow escape indeed," observed hk 
lordship. "I hardly know for whose sake, 
yours, Charles, or Mr. Welsh's, I am most 
thankful. One almost shudders at the thought 
of what might have been." 

Henry was taking Lord Elsdale's cup when 
:he said this ; as he placed it on the tray before 
Lncy, she raised her eyes to him. There was 
an expression in them that thrilled his heart ; it 
was the first — the last — that ever beamed upon 
him, and it was never forgotten; one only 
besides himself observed it, and by him, too, the 
rail-observant James, it was long remembered. . 

Heniy felt his situation most painful. A 
former suspicion now flashed vividly on his 
mind, and bore conviction to his heart. Gladly 
would he have left the room if he had been able, 
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but it was the custom of Lord Elsdale to engross 
his conversation at this hour to himself. The 
subject of their discourse would, at other times, 
have been interesting to him : as it was, his 
lordship's patience was not a little tried by the 
manner in which he supported the conversation, 
till, at length, half-pettishly and half good* 
huroouredly he said, rising from his chair, 
" Upon my word, I begin to think the accident 
of this morning has been more serious to Mr. 
Welsh, Charles, than you have represented." 

This remark scarcely aggravated the painful 
feelings that were warring in the breast of 
Henry ; but he was thankful to be allowed to 
follow the train of his own reflections without 
interruption. In a short time afterwards a 
servant opened the door at the end of the rooai 
where, in the adjoining apartment, the household 
were assembled for evening-prayers. Lord 
Elsdale led the way, followed by Henry, who 
took his accustomed place. All knelt reverently 
around him. His voice, naturally distinct and 
sweet, was at first low and unsteady, but it 
quickly recovered its clearness, and became as 
firm as usual. He had read the same prayer 
frequently, and always impressively : this even- 
ing many sentences in it struck on his feelings 
with peculiar force ; and as he besought the 
Divine blessing on the head of that house, and 
all its members, his heart formed the resolution 
of being the last to disturb its peace. 

The next morning he acquainted Lord Elsdale 
with his intention of resigning his charge. His 
lordship heard him at first with equal surprise 
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and regret, and then, as he expected, with dis- 
pleasure. Too proud, however, to repeat the 
remonstrance that had escaped him, and too 
much offended to inquire into the motives that 
had led him to this determination, he merely 
said — " As you please, Mr. Welsh ; I have no 
desire to interfere with your arrangements. As 
soon as I have provided my sons with a suc- 
cessor — " 

** And I vdll not leave you, my lord, till you 
have," said Henry, prompted by the feeling of 
the moment. 

The features of Lord Elsdale relaxed from 
their severity, and the wonted expression of 
kindness that followed added another pang to 
the already aching heart of the young man. 
"What effect the intelligence of his being about 
to quit Woodville had upon Miss Mansell he 
neither knew nor desired to know ; but, if he 
might judge from what every other member of 
the family expressed, it must have been heard 
with pain. It was a trial sufficient to him 
when, a few days before his departure, she came 
into the study to ask for a volume she required. 
Henry instantly rose to reach it from the shelf. 

** Oh, Lucy !" exclaimed James, " you are 
come at the right moment; we are trying to 
persuade Mr. Welsh to remain with us. Lend 
ns your aid." 

" Do, do !" cried her younger brother, Arthur, 
** he will not refuse you, if you ask him to stay." 

Lucy blushed. "Perhaps," said she, seemg 
that an answer must be given, " Mr. Welsh has 
not quite made up his mind to leave us." 

G 3 
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" Indeed I have," replied he. 

" Is it wise to do so V* said she. 

" Very, very wise I" returned he ; " at least, I 
think, I hope, it is." 

" There now I" cried Arthur, for James was 
fiilent; "that sigh says you are sorry to go. 
Try, Lucy, try what you can do. JNow, Mr. 
Welsh, if Lucy requests you to stay, will you 
promise ? — stop, stop, Lucy !" 

But Lucy had abruptly left the room. 
Arthur would have caught hold of her, but she 
had closed the door, and her swift footsteps were 
heard along the passage. It was with difficulty 
that Henrv could suppress a second and a 
heavier sigh. In this, however, he succeeded ; 
but he felt grateful that it was only in the pre- 
sence of the whole family that he saw her again. 

Lord Elsdale took leave of him with a regret 
which, in spite of his wish, betrayed itself 
through his assumed coolness ; his pupils with 
the warmest expressions of sorrow ; Lucy shoo^ 
hands with him, wished him well, and they 
parted in silence on the side of Henry. He 
sprang upon the horse, which the groom was 
holding; at the entrance, and xoie quickly 
through the park, at the bottom of which ran 
the main roa^ A servant with his luggage iraa 
already at the gate. He dismounted, and, 
desiring the man to return, awaited the andval 
of the coach. He was alone — he was unhappy 
— ^but he breathed freely, and a load was re- 
moved from his breast. 

" I have done my duty," sighed he, looking 
towards the mansion, of which a partial view 
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He continued to pace backwards and forwards 
by the gate with somo degree of impatience; 
" May one more worthy than I be her guide — 
her " 

The sound of wheels was heard rapidly ap- 
proaching; a blast &om the horn of the guard 
gave signal " to be ready," and the whirl of the 
coachman's whip waa soon followed by the 
drawing up of bis horses aa he neared the pnrk- 
gate. The luggage was quickly deposited iu 
the hind-boot, and Henry, seated beside Niciiols, 
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the well-known driver of the '* Perseverance," 
was soon some miles distant from Woodville. 

His first destination was Haverton, where he 
was received hj his father and sisters with the 
utmost tenderness, though not with their usu^ 
happiness. There had always been a perfect 
understanding between him and his father, and 
he was above the most distant approach to 
deceit. As it was necessary, therefore, to ac- 
count for the step he had taken, he intimated, 
as concisely and as delicately as it was possible, 
the real cause of his quitting Woodville. Mr. 
Welsh showed by his countenance, more than 
by his words, the pain that his son's communica- 
tion save him. For a few minutes after Henry 
had nnished, he was silent ; then, catching the 
eye that was anxiously bent on him, he said — 

" Tou have done right ; there is but one path 
which can ultimately lead to happiness even in 
this life, — the path of integrity. 



CHAPTEE IL 



In the meantime Sir George Willoughby and 
Manvers had visited most of the countries of 
Europe, to the great improvement of the latter, 
if not to any considerable advantage to the 
former. Both, indeed, loved variety and plea- 
sure, and sought every enjo^ent with avidity. 
But the one could derive intellectual profit at 
least from every scene in which he mixed, while 
the other gained little beyond what common 
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obserraticm in hia own country would have 
enabled him to acquire. Sir George was much 
attached to Manvers, and was very proud of 
him. The elegance of his deportment, the 
gracefulness of his manners, and the variety and 
nchness of his conversation, made his society 
particularly agreeable, not only to himself, but 
to all whom, in their travels, they chanced to 
meet; Manvers knew well, too, how to accom* 
modate himself to his inclinations. When Sir 
George, satiated with one gratification, was 
prepared to sigh for fresh excitement, Manvers 
was prompt to suggest some new scheme more 
promising than the former. More too than this, 
whenever there was occasion to ask Lord Elsdale 
for an addition to the liberal allowance made for 
their expenses, such plausible reasons were set 
forth in support of the request, that it was always 
granted without remonstrance or reluctance. 
Sir George wrote in high terms of Manvers to 
his uncle, and Manvers, in his turn, expressed 
himself equally satisfied with Sir George. 

During the first months of their travels, the 
future prospects of Manvers formed no part of 
their conversation : the present, and the present 
only, was all of life or care to them ; but when 
the period for their return was approaching, the 
subject was occasionally discussed between 
them. If Manvers chose to take holy orders. 
Sir George promised him the first piece of 
preferment that he should have to dispose of; 
but he reminded him that he might have a con- 
siderable time to wait before that promise could 
be £ilfilled. If, on the contrary, he decided for 
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the law, it should not be the expense, which he 
hinted at as an impediment to his wishes, that 
should prove a lasting obstacle. Manvers was still 
vacillating in his choice, when, as they were about 
to embark for England, intelligence reached 
Sir G-eorge that a death had occurred, whick 
left one of his most valuable benefices vacant. 
The question was immediately settled, and Maor 
vers congratulated himself on his good fortune* 

Their first visit was to Woodvifle, where they 
were received with the utmost cordiality. lif 
Lord Elsdale had received a favourable impres- 
sion of Manvers on a former occasion, he was 
&r more struck with his appearance on the 
present, and his well-practised eye read in him 
not only the finished manners of a gentleman, 
but the acquirements of a man of science and 
general information. In this opinion he was 
strengthened bv an intimate friend, on whose 
judgment he placed great reliance. Sir John 
Helstone, one of the barons of the Court of 
Exchequer, was staying with him, when the 
young men arrived. This accomplished man 
took great delight in drawing out the character 
of those in whose society he chanced to falL 
Manvers at once afibrded him most agreeable 
food for his observations ; he was delighted with 
his powers in general conversation, and he found 
him equallv entertaining as the companion of a 
private walk. Manvers saw the advantage he was 
gaining ; and Sir John had never cause to com- 
plain of an uninteresting discussion in public, or 
that he was allowed to be solitary in his rambles. 

One morning in particular, he and Manvers had 
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tikken an earlj walk together. Erom subjects of 
geaeral interest those of individual concern 
formed a natural digression. Sir John had no 
difficulty in gaining from Manvers his views for 
the future. He listened to all that he had to saj 
on the subject with great attention ; then, stop^ 
ping short as Manvers concluded, and striking 
his cane forcibly on the ground, while he Hxed 
his usually severe eye upon him, he exclaimed, — 

*' You are wrong, sir ; you ought not to have 
hesitated for a moment in your decision: you 
have mistaken your course. The law, and what 
to arduous and successful pursuit of the law 
may conduct you to, is the course for you. 
But such is the common error. There is no 
lack of talent in the world, though there are 
few great men in it. An aim, a steady pursuit, 
powers well understood and directed, are what 
is wanting; without these the finest intellect 
serves no better end to him who possesses it, or 
to the community at large, than toe bells on the 
fool's cap, serving only to attract a momentary 
attention from the gaping multitude." 

These words thrilled through the frame of 
Manvers. An ambition was at once conceived 
which was destined henceforth to engross every 
&culty of his mind. Before, however, he could 
make any reply, Lord Elsdale overtook them. 

'' My good friend," said he, putting his arm 
into that of Sir John, " I have a communication 
here " (and he displayed a paper) " that I wish 
to have your opinion upon." 

Manvers took the hint, and instantly with- 
drew.. 
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Sir John was too full of Manvers and his 
prospects not to return to the subject as soon 
as he was able. Having told Lord Elsdale what 
had passed between them, he said — 

^* 1 see what path that young man will t&ke, 
and the probable success that awaits him. I 
have opened his eyes to his interests, and, what's 
more, I may have been a means of forwarding 
yours ; you may stand in need of such a man 
by-and-Dy. Should Bolton, for instance, become 
vacant, you might £nd him worth securing — 
keep your eye upon him." 

Sir John judged right; his advice had turned 
the scale, and Manvers now applied himself as- 
siduously to the study of the law. No difficulty 
or impediment obstructed his views, and in due 
time he was called to the bar. All before him 
was bright and promising; he had a powerful 
and a warm friend in Sir John Helstone, who 
was himself a rising man, and the ample purse 
of Sir George Willoughby was always open to 
him. He soon attracted the attention of the 
public, and high anticipations of his future 
eminence was expressed in every circle ; nor 
was it long before the secret object of his craving 
desire was attained. 

The borough of Bolton became vacant, and, 
to the infinite annoyance of Lord Elsdale, a 
candidate of radical principles offered himself as 
its representative. His lordship was a proud 
man : he would gladly have preferred a man like 
Sir George Willoughby to one of mean birth, 
though of consummate talent ; but his nephew 
had no present desire to enter Parliament, while 
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hB had a strong wish to serve another person. 
He accordingly proposed Manvers to his uncle 
— pleading earnestly in his favour, dwelling on 
his peculiar qualifications for such an office with 
aU tlie warmth of friendship. His arguments 
Bupplied all that Lord Elsdale wished for — an 
excuse to himself for nominating one who had 
no blood of honourable ancestry to boast of. 

Persuading himself, therefore, that he had no 
alternative, and strengthening himself in tlie 
injunction of Sir John Helstone to think of 
Manvers when he needed his services, he wrote 
to him, tendering his influence to return him for 
Bolton. With what feelings Manvers read this 
letter can be conceived only by those who have 
felt a long-desired object of ambition nearly 
within their grasp. The proposal was eagerly 
and exultingly accepted, though with every out- 
ward mark of respect and modesty. 

But what were the feelings of the son com- 
.pared with those of the father ? The pride, the 
rapturous delight of Mr. Weston was beyond 
all bounds. His son a Member of Parliament ! 
was it to be believed? His most extravagant 
•hopes for that son's aggrandisement had never 
soared to such a height, and it was but the 
simple truth when he afterwards declared that 
he sometimes disputed in his own mind the fact 
that one of his blood had a seat among the law- 
givers of his country. 

Who, then, may adequately conceive his sen- 
sations, his triumph, his Doaatful gloryings, 
when Manvers delivered his maiden speech in 
the House, and that with such surpassing bril- 
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liancy and force that the press teemed with hi^ 
praises, and his name was in the mouth of every 
one I That speech Mr. Weston soon knew almo^ 
by heart. He quoted it on all occasions; he 
made references to it in conversations that had 
no possible connexion with it ; and his own im- 
portance, inflated to the utmost height, excited 
the ridicule of many — the pity of a few. From 
the first moment that Manvers had been called 
to the bar, Mr. Weston predicted that his son 
would obtain almost unprecedented celebrity; 
but it is doubtful whether he ever thought it 
possible, as he now avowed it to be a certainty, 
that he would rise to the very height of his pro- 
fession ; and that others, if he himself did not 
live to see the day, would behold Manvers 
Weston Lord Chancellor of England ! 

Pather and son were alike intoxicated with 
prosperity : even common regard to prudence in 
expenditure was contemned by both. The one 
lived in a style that he might one day hope to 
support, and which would be in character with 
hiB station : the other as he could never expect 
to maintain, and which was incompatible with the 
sphere of life in which he was ever likely to move. 
But it was a vain attempt of Mrs. Weston to 
check her husband ; her good sense had on some 
former occasions prevailed with him — she could 
now scarcely obtain a hearing. 

" It is of no use talking in this manner," said 
he, impatiently, to her one day, when, with tears 
in her eyes, she begged him to consider what he 
was doing ; ** afford it or not, we must live in a 
style that will not disgrace a son like ours, and 
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who occupies suoh a distinguished place in society 
as he does. Manyers must not be ashamed of us. 
Wo» really owe it to his merit as well as to his 
standing in life, to make an appearance somewhat 
in correspondence with his own.*' 

" The world, by whom we are not known," 
•said Mrs. Weston, " will never judge of Manvers 
by us ; nor can either he or we raise ourselves 
in the eyes of our neighbours, to whom our cir- 
cumstances are well known, by assuming an 
appearance to which we have no pretensions; 
and our other boys •" 

" Our other boys I" repeated Mr. Weston — 
"let them follow their brother's example, and 
do as he has done." 

" They have not his abilities, nor have they 
had the education he has received," sighed Mrs. 
Weston. 

" And suppose they have not," replied he, 
^' I have done as much for them as I could ; and 
if they have not the abilities of Manvers, they 
are at least capable of making their way in the 
world. Besides, his success paves the way for 
theirs. He will very soon have it in his power 
to make the fortune ^of every one of them." 

Mrs. Weston was not to be convinced by 
reasoning like this that the conduct they were 
pursuing was in any way justifiable ; but there 
was no alternative between dissenting from her 
husband's wishes and obedience to them. All 
she could do was to exercise in every possible 
way the strictest economy, and to practise the 
utmost self-denial in all matters concerning her- 
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self and her daughters. But hard is the case of 
a wife situated as she was. Let her worth he 
what it may, she is exposed to every imputation 
against which she is most solicitous to guard. 
There were some among the many who accepted 
Mr. Weston's invitations, who could perceive 
that Mrs. Weston was altered as well as her 
hushand, and who, from her cheerfidness at 
tahle, drew the inference that she must like 
company quite as much as he did. 

Nor was less prudence requisite in her conduct 
towards Manvers. He had always been very 
affectionate to her; but she felt that circum- 
stances had made a difference between them, 
and she respected it, well content to admit the 
superiority of her son, yet without a shadow of 
self-abasement on her own part. Careful to 
avoid burthening him with letters and ezhoiUr 
tions, she yet maintained a correspondence with 
him, taking occasion, as opportunity was afforded 
her, of gently bringing to his recollection those 
lessons of rectitude she had ever endeavoured to 
impress upon him ; and to his credit be it re- 
corded, he never read them with impatience or 
displeasure, profit by them as he might. 

A daily newspaper was now as necessary to 
Mr. Weston as his breakfast, and certainly more 
eagerly looked for. It was his plan first to scan 
over the last evening's debate in search of Man- 
vers' name, and next to "run down," as he 
called it, the column containing the law report. 
The first, one morning, had yielded nothing to 
gratify him ; but his eye had no sooner glanced 
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at the latter than he exclaimed, adjusting at the 
same time the pages, that he might read the 
more convenientW to himself, — 

" Oh ! here it is : tried at last. The famous 
cause, Brookman t?. Winter, came on yesterday. 
Look at the space Manvers' speech occupies !" 

The concluding paragraph caught his attention 
as he spoke. 

"Now, do listen for a moment. Stop that 
noise I 

. Mrs. Weston instantly ceased rinsing the 
cups, and looked towards her husband, while he 
read the following :— 

'* Scarcely had the learned counsel concluded his speech 
hefore a munnur of approbation, soon amounting to a more 
unequivocal demonstration of applause, ran through the Court. 
Even the judge " (Sir John Helstone, I see), " though he 
checked this ebullition of popular admiration, evidently par- 
took of the general sentiment, and showed by his manner, if 
l»l; by his words, his estimation of the extraordinary powers 
i»f this rising man." 



« What do you think of that, Mrs. Weston P" 

"That our humility should equal our grati- 
tude," replied she, her eyes glistening, and her 
voice unsteady ; " may we never forget who it is 
that gives man a tongue, and the power to speak." 

" You will not, I dare say,'* returned he; 
" but give me my cup. I must write a few lines 
to Manvers before I leave home, or I shall have 
no time to do it afterwards." 

In a few minutes Mr. Weston had filled a 
large sheet of paper. " The verdict," said he, as 
he folded up his letter, " which, depend upon it, 
is all owing to Manvers, will not give universal 
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satisfjEiction. But that 'b nothing to do with the 
businesB. The less that could be said in reality 
for the cause, the more merit he has for having 
brought it to. such an issue. Now for the 
9.ddress.'* 

He filled his pen with ink, and, with a bold 
and strong hand, wrote his son's name, taking 
care to make the letters M.P. unusually large. 
He looked with complacency on what he had 
done, and then with a smile murmured, "I 
shall soon have to add K«C. to his other honours." 

In this respect he was not mistaken. Another 
step in the ladder of promotion was gained; 
and in the case of Manvers, as in that of all 
others, the ascent gave but a wider prospect of 
brighter fields of glory, firing the imagination 
and quickening pursuit. 

Whilst Manvers was thus in the midst o^ 
excitement, pursuing with avidity each openii^ 
avenue of anabition, Henry Welsh was living a life 
of seclusion, indeed, but of usefulness and virtue. 
" The friend, the shepherd of the village swaint** 
the gentle servant of a still gentler Master. 
His means were small, too small for his benevo- 
lent heart, but his self-denial was habitual and 
consistent. It was painful to be obliged to lay 
a restraint upon his wish to assist the poor and 
afflicted of his flock, but he never gave beyond 
what , he could really afl[brd, esteeming it a 
sacrifice of principle to be generous at the 
expense of nonest^r. The smallness of the 
gift, however, was either enhanced in value or 
compensated by the manner of the giver ; who, 
in his turn, was. cheered by the gratitude with 
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whicli it was received. He still continued to 
make his sisters an allowance, and thus indirectly 
to relieve his father of the charge of their educar 
tion and support. They also altematelj resided 
with him, to the equal improvement of their 
mind and morals. So gentle and sweet was his 
conduct, and so essentially domestic was he in 
^11 his habits, that Mr. Welsh earnestly advised 
him to marry. 

" I will do so, my dear father," was his reply, 
" when I can give my undivided affections to her 
whom I may wish to make my wife ; till then I 
hold it but justice to remain as I am. I quite 
agree with you that celibacy has no tendency to 
promote virtue ; that, on the contrary, the dis- 
position of the best of our species is improved 
by the cultivation of domestic ties and sympa- 
thies ; that of the worst is often improved, if not 
wholly reclaimed, by the same means. At the 
same time, wliile I admit that it is more than 
folly to nourish impressions that it was necessary 
to erase in the commencement, I should sink in 
my own esteem if I could quickly transfer my 
affections to another." 

Par removed from the great world as he was, 
he had heard and read much of the success that 
was following his former schoolfellow. It 
created no envy in his mind, nor awakened any 
surprise. Man vers but answered the expecta- 
tions he had formed of him ; and, in the true 
spirit of his holy profession, he rejoiced that the 
event had verified the prediction he had ventured 
to make. But when the bold and boastful asser- 
tion of Mr. Weston was repeated to him — " that 
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it would be no matter of surprise if the fair lumd 
of Miss Mansell was to become the prize of his 
BOD, so great was his influence with her father^ 
and 80 flattering were his own prospects" — a 
degree of anguish wrung his heart, that for the 
time seemed insupportable. He knew, from hia 
former pupil James, who corresponded with 
him, that Manvers was frequently at Woodville, 
and that he was on very familiar footing in the 
family ; but he also remembered, to his comfort^ 
a remark contained in one of his letters, and 
which he had read more than once at the time 
he received it: — "Every one seems infinitely 
more pleased with Mr. Weston than I and Lucy* 
Playful as she is, she has a great idea of pro- 
priety, or perhaps of her own dignity; and 
there is something in his manner, I fmcy, that 
does not suit her taste." 

James was quite correct in his idea. Nature 
has given to woman, as her safeguard, a quick 
penetration into character; and Lucy neither 
admired nor esteemed Manvers, and consequently 
always kept him at a distance. It would have 
been greatly to Henry's relief could this fact 
have been known to him. He had believed that 
he had so far conquered all former feelings that 
he could hear of Lucy's union with Mr. 
Seabright, or any other man of worth, and of 
her own rank, if not with satisfaction, at least 
with composure, and it was an aggravation of 
his distress at finding he had deceived himself, 
and that his task was yet unaccomplished — that 
Manvers should in any way have taught him the 
painful truth. 
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The virtuous mind, however, while it is 
exposed to all the infirmity of a less disciplined 
nature, and to its attendant misery, knows how 
to sustain the keenest conflict ; and though the 
struggle may be severe, and victory can be 
purchased only at the cost of much suffering, 
defeat will ever be unknown to it. 

Taught the necessity of increased vigilance, 
Henry devoted himself to his duties more as- 
siduously, if possible, than he had done before. 
StiU seeking relaxation in every laudable manner, 
and endeavouring to invest the trifles with 
which he was surrounded with an interest that 
they did not reaUy possess, his wonted serenity 
was gained, and self-approving conscience again 
cheered him. l^or was such a result singular. 
No one who rightly seeks to overcome a weak- 
ness, and to banish regret, will ever miss his 
^m. It is idleness and a morbid indulgence of 
regret under the influence of disappointment or 
sorrow, that destroy the elasticity «f the mind, 
and place the only insurmountable obstacle to 
returning peace and happiness. 

Political parties were running high. Manvers 
had been returned for Bolton on the Tory 
interest, and he had hitherto served the cause 
much to the admiration of his own party, and to 
the annoyance of all others. To detach him 
from his present friends was soon an object with 
the supporters of the Whig ministry then in 
power. Manvers was flattered by the conse- 
quence that he thus saw was attached to him, 
but he was in no other way influenced. It is 
questionable whether he had any strong political 
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bias ; but as circumstances had decided the line 
he should adopt, he had entered upon it with all 
the ardour and confidence of a mind fully 
sensible of its own powers, and with the deter- 
mination to attain the object he himself con- 
templated — his own elevation. Honour and 
interest alike seemed to bind him to maintain 
his consistency, and with his growing fame in- 
creased dependence was placed upon him. Talent 
was triumphant, his society was courted by all ; 
for with that adroitness which had all along 
distinguished him, he never raised a foe, nor 
lost a friend. In the House his eloquence was 
feared — in private it charmed. Lord Elsden and 
Sir John Helstone were equally proud of him : 
the first, however, regarded him with the satis- 
faction of a patron, the latter with the deep 
interest of a friend ; the former placed implicit 
reliance upon his integrity, the latter, without 
doubting nis firmness, would kindly warn him 
against temptation, and expose the dangers expe- 
rience had taught him to avoid or to over- 
come. 

As there is a tide in the affairs of men wbicli 
if taken judiciously leads to prosperity, so there 
is a time in each man's life to which he looks 
back with greater satisfaction than to any other. 
It is not that which follows the attainment of 
an aim, but those hours over which Hope spreads 
her encouraging beams, when success is a reason- 
able result in our own minds, and the confident 
prediction of warm and watchful friends. Such 
a period was this to Man vers; there was no 
cloud in his horizon, no drawback to his hap- 
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pines8, but such as bis own want of economy 
threatened him with. In his profession he 
continued to gain celebrity, and had he been as 
prudent as he was fortunate, he would quickly 
have realized considerable wealth. But Manvers 
was not content to mix with the great of the land, 
he must also imitate them in their habits and ex- 
penses. He was already much involved in debt, 
nor was he suffered, like many of a rank superior 
to his own, to remain undisturbed by demands 
of payment. His prospects indeed were allowed 
on all hands to be feir; but there were not 
wanting many among his creditors who did not 
deem this a sufficient security to themselves. 

It was about this time that a cause of great 
importance to Sir Greorge Willoughby was 
intrusted to him. Mr. Willoughby, the only 
brother of the late baronet, had died intestate, 
in consequence of which Sir George, as heir-at- 
law, claimed the property, which was very con- 
siderable. He was opposed by a distant relative, 
who in virtue of an alleged informality in the 
deed by which the principal estate of the 
deceased had been conveyed to him, set up a 

Elea to his own right of inheritance, the purchase 
aving been made of his (the plaintiff's; father. 

The cause was to be tried at H d. The 

day previous to that on which it had been set 
down for hearing had been one of great fatigue 
and exertion to Manvers. At a late hour on the 
day before, a brief had been put into his hands, 
and it was with the utmost difficulty that he 
could make himself master of the case in time. 
It was, however, accomplished; and having 
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passed nearlj' a sleepless night, he entered the 
court fully prepared for the contest. He was 
eminently Buccesaful; and as the circumstances 
were known under which he had accepted his 
retainer, the warmest applause was bestowed 




It was early after dinner that he retired to his 
lodgings. All his thoughts were now bent on 
the morrow's cause. He had entreated Sir 
George, who had accompanied him, to leave 
him ; and he was now looking over his papers, 
arran^g them to his satisfaction, and recoaai- 
dering the most important points. It was mid- 
night. He was weary : he fancied he was read* 
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ing attentively, but drowsiness overpowered his 
senses, and he was dropping asleep. On a sudden 
he started at the touch of some one, and, looking 
up, beheld a stranger before him. 

Who that stranger was — how he came there — 
how he departed unseen by any of the family in 
whose house Man vers had engaged rooms — what 
words he poured into his ears — what was the 
nature of their conversation — none knew at the 
time —none evor knew afterwards — they spoke 
in a whisper. Once only an indignant exclama* 
tion was uttered by Manvers ; but all was again 
hushed, and neither the sound of voice nor step 
could have been heard had a listener been near. 

The next morning Manvers was found by his 
servant, who had orders to go to him at day- 
break, in a high state of fever. It was no ficti' 
tious illness, nor any exaggeration of the 
medical man when he reported to Sir George 
Willoughby that the pulse of his patient was 
running riot at so furious a pace that his safety 
would be endangered by the slightest excite- 
ment. The delay of a day was allowed ; but the 
cause was eventually lost; an important document 
was found wanting to complete the chain of evi- 
dence, and whether it ever existed or not, or had 
ever been in the possession of the deceased tes- 
tator, no one could tell. One fact alone is certain : 
l>efore many months had passed, no one of the 
former cremtors of Manvers could produce a 
debt against him, although he was more lavish 
than ever in his expenditure. 

His illness lasted many days ; and it was 
observed for some time afterwards that his 

H 2 
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spirits had received a shock. Sir George ralHed 
him on the subject: — "Eeally," said he, one 
day, " you seem to think more of this mattet* 
than I do. One would fancy you had guessed 
my intentions in the event of our success." 
Manvers looked at him. " I meant to be, not 
exceedingly generous, but just, and to have 
marked, in a suitable manner, my sense of my 
obligations to you by enclosing a cheque for ' 

Manvers turned so deadQy pale that Sir 
George sprang hastily to his side : — " Are you 
going to be ill again ?" exclaimed he. 

" No, no I" replied Manvers, " it is nothing : 
I have never been quite well since that attack ; 
but there is not much the matter.'* 

Sir George thought, however, that the open air, 
would be of use to him : they accordingly walked 
out, and the subject was resumed no more. 

*' Not much the matter!" Happy, thrice 
happy, he who has never laid the false unction 
to a self-convicted and wounded spirit that these 
words are meant to convey. Oh, that the truth 
was always made so clear to the mental vision, 
that subterfuge was useless ! — that self-deception 
might at once be spurned as the false healing of 
a hurt that severer means alone can cure ! 

It would answer no good purpose to follow 
Manvers in his political career. Por a time he 
faithfully adhered to the interest of his party. 
He sodn, however, clearly perceived that there 
vras less and less likehhood of a return to 
power by the Tories, and he was fully aware 
that his own views could in no degree be pro* 
moted by them. For the first time he began to 
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watch the current of affairs with a cool and 
oaLculating glance. Still there was no apparent 
syniptom of change or vacillatioD to be discerned 
in him, and he stood as high as ever in the estima- 
tion of his friends. The breaking down of the 
moral wall of man's mind is ever an awful occur- 
rence — the breach can never be repaired. What- 
ever was the transaction of that dark night, it had 
left a vulnerable point for the enemy's attack. 

A measure had lateljr been proposed which 
Ministers were determmed to cany. It was 
now that Manvers had a full opportunity for the 
display of his extraordinary powers, and he was 
acknowledged on all sides to have suipassed 
himself. Again the press teemed with his 
praises, or, what was more flattering still, with 
iixe most virtilent abuse. It was high time '* to 
still the thunder of his tongue." Insinuations 
were thrown out to him, the repetition of which 
to his own party served to strengthen their 
esteem of him and enhance his value. 

Manvers continued to hear as one who heareth 
not — ^he was prepared for what would follow, but 
it was not for him to make the slightest advance. 
At length a relative of one of the leading 
members of the cabinet waited upon him in 
private, but it was merely to sound him. Art 
was met with equal art, flattery with equal point 
and address. Mr. Colville lamented the waste of 
talents like those of Manvers — ^a waste, he 
declared, alike to the country and to himself. 
Manvers maintained that no jjrivate views of 
interest could swav over the mmd of him who 
was satisfied that his views were patriotic, and 
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his intentiond honest. Mr. Colville's replj was 
concise : — " What has been," said he, " may and 
will be again. Superior minds will ever disdain 
the low prejudice of party when the fallacy of its 
principles has once been allowed. Obstinacy in 
error is the true criterion of mediocrity." 

Mr. Colville took his leave, and Manvers re- 
viewed the conversation that had passed between 
them. He saw clearly that this was but a pre- 
lude to something more important, and as far as 
amtation would permit, he weighed the probable 
advantages and disadvantages before him in the 
balance of his mind. A bright but indistinct 
vision of gratified ambition gleamed before him 
and awoke an unusual tumult in his breast. 
One thing, however, he had fully determined, 
that in the event of his quitting ijhe ranks of 
the opposition, he would leave nothing to chance 
— ^the views of government towards him should 
be known explicitly. 

While thus occupied with his own thoughts, 
Mr. Weston unexpectedly entered the apart- 
ment. After a little desultory conversation, 
Manvers informed him of wliat had passed 
between himself and Mr. Colville. It was not 
filial love nor respect that maintained confidence 
between him and his &ther, but a similarity 
of feeling and opinion that banished restraint. 

" And you will not surely turn a deaf ear to 
what has been intimated," said Mr. Weston; 
" it will not be long before some good appoint- 
ment will be yours if you don*t stand in your 
own way. One bird in the hand is worth 
twenty in the bush. Only time, things well— 
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don't be premature, and take Bpecial care to 
keep in with one party before you join another. 
It will never do to lose present advantage for 
future uncertain good.*' 

He threw himself back in the luxurious chair 
in which he was sitting, and with a look of in« 
finite complacency cast his eyes round the ele- 
gant apartment. 

Manvers had no need of this caution; his 
course was determined upon, and he took his 
measures with the utmost wariness and tact. A 
perfect understanding was established between 
him and his new friends. A ditference soon 
began to be perceived in the tone of his speeches 
— suspicion was excited — explanations were 
sought, and given, and received, without satis* 
faction on either side. The mask was at length 
thrown aside, and the truth made clear by 
Manvers accepting a place under government. 
Lord Elsdale immediately addressed a letter to 
him couched in the most indignant terms. He 
read it, quietly folded it up, and after a little 
deliberation, returned an answer that might 
have defied the keenest penetration to discover 
its real drift. The angry language of his lord- 
ship had affected him very slightly; but the 
entire silence of Sir John Helstone touched him 
to the quick. That good man had inspired him 
with a feeling he had entertained for no one 
else ; and the discovery that he had utterly for- 
fsited his regard was the first bitter fruit of his 
defection. It happened that Sir John and he 
were at an evening party together. In vain he 
attempted to catch his eye — the glance he oc- 
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casionally directed towards the part where 
Man vers stood passed over him. Accident at 
length brought them into contact. Manvcrs 
spoke. Sir John looked at him as at a stranger. 
" Have you forgotten me ?" said Man vers. The 
cool, severe eye of Sir John was for a moment 
directed towards him. "When a man forgets 
himself," said he, *' he must expect to be for- 
gotten of those who were once his^friends." 

Manvers had now sold himself, and zealouslj 
and successfully fought under the banners of his 
adopted party, continuing to give the highest 
satisfaction to those in power. At length the 
prize for which he had sacrificed honour was 
gained ; he was admitted into the cabinet — the 
goal was reached, but was triumph insured? 
Flattered but not trusted, admired but not 
honoured, he dazzled like a meteor — the bright 
hallucinations of his genius served rather to 
throw a splendour over him as an individual than 
to impart vigour and vitality to the measures of 
his colleagues. Though he was to a certain degree 
indispensable, no one really liked him ; he was 
regarded with suspicion, and his manner fre- 
quently gave umbrage to those who were his 
superiors in rank if not in ability. He was 
deficient in that suavity and deference to others 
which are the characteristics of high breeding, 
and he had lost sight of the fact— even if it had 
ever been familiar to him — that no degree of 
talent will compensate for a boastful tone and 
an arrogant deportment. 

At length a change of ministry was talked of» 
and not without foundation. After some little 
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delay, ministers tendered their resignation, 
which was accepted. The Tories were called 
upon to assume the government of the country. 
The attempt to form a cabinet was made and 
foiled. Public excitement in the interim had 
been kept painfully alive 5 and now it was that 
Manvers felt the difficulty of his position. He 
was solicited to return to his former friends, and 
his ambition was tempted by a most flattering 
offer. It was motives of interest alone that 
could sway him, but his path was no longer 
clear. He had left the broad toad of rectitude, 
and entangled himself in the mazes of a labyrinth 
from which his own penetration could not free 
him. His usual adroitness, however, did not 
desert him, and while one party did not despair 
of his assistance, the other had no reason to 
think they had lost it. 

The resignation of the Whig ministry, how- 
ever, had been in some degree preconcerted. 
The premier had been desirous of ridding him- 
self of some of his colleagues in whom he could 
place no confidence, and who were in other 
respects unpleasing to him. Manvers in parti- 
cular had excited his dislike, and was an object 
of his distrust ; a feeling, however, that was not 
shared by two other members of the late cabinet ; 
they considered him so essential to their future 
stability that they made his return to office a 

condition of their own. Lord was obliged 

to yield. At this moment it was reported to 
him that Manvers had actually accepted the 
offer that had been made to him by the Tory party, 
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aad he retracted the coiisent he had just 
given. 

''He has been maligned/' said Mr. Morley, 
one of his most strenuous advocates ; ^' I will 
see him instantly, and learn the fact £rom him- 
self. If the report is false f *' 

" Offer him what we have proposed." 

" If correct ?" 

" He is too mean for my contempt," returned 
his lordship, sternly. 

No time was lost, and Mr. Morlej was alone 
with Manvers. 

" Mr. Weston," said he, " it has been reported 

to Lord that you had consented to ac(*^pt 

office under Mr. . May I ask whether such 

was really the case f " 

" The press has reported it," replied he, coolly* 

" And some of the party, I understand." 

" Very likely, it suited their purpose." 

"Overtures, it is said, were made to you, 
and '' 

*' But who asserts that I listened to them ?" 
said Manvers, quickly. 

" No one in particular that I know of," re- 
plied he, "but the report is general." 

" Granted," returned Manvers, " and what 
does that prove ? — simply this, that the party • 
wished for me, not that I intended to Join them^ 
But to the point at once. I am what I professed 

to be ; if Lord does me the honour to desire 

my services, let him command them — rtbey are 
his to the utmost." 

A few days before the name of Manvers had 
appeared in the list of the Tory ministry, now it 
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atood conspicuously in that of the Whig. By 
some it was seen with surprise, by others with 
contempt, by many with indignation. 

" To which party does Manvers reaJlv belong p" 
asked Mr. W elsh to his father ; ** Doth claim 
him ; what are we to infer ?" 

*' That my son is necessary to any administra- 
tion that may be formed," replied Mr. Weston, 
consequentially. 

** But what is he himself?" demanded the other. 
^' I am not in his secrets," said Mr. Weston, 
eleyating his shoulders ; *' all that I can say ia 
this: no one has a right to conclude that a 
man's mind — every public man's especially — is 
a block of granite ; all must keep pace with the 
times, and he is wisest who rides tne current of 
public opinion, neither attempting to direct nor 
to stem it." 

There was a yery full house when the mem«> 
bers of the reorganized cabinet first took their 
places. In the course of the evening an attack 
was made, not only on the measures of the 
former administration, but also on the conduct 

of Lord in regard to bis affected resignation. 

Manvers iiistantly arose, and in a speech of con* 
siderable length , and with transcendent eloquence 
and brilliancy, defended both. The cheering on 
each side of the House was prolonged for some 
minutes after he had sat down. 

It was a proud night for him, and he was un- 
usually elated. As he passed through the lobby 
he heard the highest eucomium of the speech he 
had just deliyered. There were many who, as 
they recognized him, bowed in token of their 
n. I 
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admiration, and some who cordially shook hands 
with him, and congratulated him on what they 
termed his triumph. 

. He had reached the entrance. It was raining 
fast, and the night was dark. He had ordered 
a coach to be called, and was waiting; for its 
coming up. He was in the shade where he stood, 
as were alBO two persons who nearly touched him. 
It was impossible not to overhear their conver- 
sation, of which he himself formed the subject. 

''He is an extTaordinary man," said one. 
'' What a masterpiece of eloquence was his speech 
this evening ! there is not one of his colleagues 
to be compared to him in talent." 

A shouting of names prevented Manvers &om 
hearing the remark that was returned, but its 
nature might be guessed from what followed : — 

" What reliance is to be placed on him, do 
you say? As much, probably, as on many 
against whom no charge of desertion of party 
has been openly made. He started on the 
interest he was compelled to support; not, 
perhaps, that he preferred. Be that as it may, 
no doubt he has now learnt wisdom enough to 
remain stanch to his present friends." 

"Bid but high enough for him," said the 
other in a scornful tone, " and who that likes may 
buy him," 

Manvers started, not at the words, but at the 
voice that uttered them. He gave an involun- 
tary shudder, dashed through the crowd, and 
regardless of wind and rain, hurried with rapid 
steps through the streets, till he reached his 
splendid — ^his far too splendid — mansion. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

TiKS, that moves swiftly Mrith some, steals on 
BO quietly with others that its footsteps seem 
hardly to be traced ; and while events crowd so 
rapidly in the life of a few, that existence with 
them is constant excitement, days, months, and 
years pass away with most, unmarked by any 
occurrence worthy of note. Thus it was with 
the inmates of Woodville, which, with all its 
comforts and elee^ances, was certainly monoto- 
nous. Lord Elsdale lived by rule — ate, slept, 
read by rule, and his family were obliged to 
conform their habits to his. It was only eleven 
o'clock when Lord Elsdale, who was seated with 
his son James, now a young man of three-and- 
twenty, in the library, where by prescription he 
had yet an hour and a half to remain, threw 
down his book upon the table, exclaiming — 

"Either this is an exceedingly stupid work, 
or I have not the taste to be interested in it — 
I don't think I am in a humour for reading. 
The sun is shining most lovely, and of all things 
I delight in a September morning — come, take 
your hat, James, and we will walk to the Plan- 
tation ; we shall now be able to see what effect 
our intended alteration will have." 

James instantly arose, nothing loth to ac- 
companv his father, for he too had found, as he 
believed, a heavy volume. The fact was, his 
thoughts were full of his sister Lucy, whom he 
tenderly loved, and of her approaching nuptials 

I 2 
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with Mr.Seabright, circumstances having delayed 
the union till now. 

For a little time the conversaiiion between the 
father and son was upon general subjects; it 
then flagged on the side of Lord Elsdal^; and 
his features became more and more grave. 

" James," said he at length, starting from his 
reverie, " I begin to suspect that I have acted, 
if not altogether unjustly, yet by no means with 
kindness, towards one who deserved something 
better at my hands." 

He ceased, and James waited respectfully till 
his father was again pleased to speak. 

" It is some time, perhaps," resumed Lord 
Elsdale, " since you saw Mr. Welsh, is it not ?" 

James was surprised at the question, but with* 
out hesitation he replied — 

" Not so very long : he and I met at Cambridge 
accidentally about a year ago. I hear from him 
pretty regularly." 

" I paid him a visit when I was in Hertford** 
3hire last week," said Lord Elsdale. 

" Indeed !" exclaimed James, raising his eyes 
quickly to his father. 

"Yes, indeed, you may well be surprised,** 
returned he; "but certainly I did. Sudley, 
you know, is not very far from his living. He 
nad applied to me about the repairs of Isliff 
church, and as I had so good an opportunity of 
seeing what was really wanted, I determined on 
going thither and being my own judge. I was 
the more inclined to do this, as the character I 
had heard of Mr. Welsh in the neighbourhood — 
the good, reported to me, that he had effected in 
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hifl parish, which was the very reverse of what it 
ougnt to have been when he was inducted to it — 
made me consider it as a compliment due to him, 
as his patron, to call upon him." 

" He would have called upon you," said 
James, " if-" 

•* K he had known I was at Sudley," returned 
Lord Elsdale, '^ but that he could not ; I there- 
fore took him by surprise." 

" How pleased he must have been to see you!" 
observed James, smiling. 

" He seemed so, certainly," said his lordship, 
'' and I am sure I have cause to be pleased that 
I made an effort to see him. A more complete 
picture of a Christian pastor's home is not, I 
think, to be found. All is order, peace, 
sanctity; all, too, is natural, unaffected — pre- 
tence m an^ shape has no place there. His 
&ther and sister happened to be with him, and 
I was charmed to see how they behaved towards 
each other. The filial respect of the son, and 
the manly and becoming deference paid to that 
son by the father on all points where his judg- 
ment was likely to be superior to his own, par- 
ticularly pleased me. I had never seen such an 
instance before." 

** Not in our own family," was the thought 
that crossed the mind of James, for Lord Elsdale 
maintained an undisputed opinion on all subjects, 
forgetful that his sons were no longer youths, 
and overlooking the advantages which education 
and intercourse with the world had given them. 

"I walked with him into the village,*' continued 
his lordship, '^ inspected his schools, and I read 
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in the universal respect shown to him, in the 
pleasure his presence seemed to give to young 
and old, healthy and sick (for uninvited I foU 
lowed him everywhere^ that the doctrine and 
precepts enforced by his lips were strengthened 
and explained by the practice of his life. All 
my former feelings of regard returned with 
double force upon me. I invited myself to re- 
main a night in his house, and very soon restraint 
on my side was banished. We talked of jou 
and your brothers, of your sister " 

" Had he heard that Lucy was going to be 
married P" asked James, for Lord Elsdale had 
made a pause. 

"I think not," replied he; "no I am sure he 
had not ; he listened to me with great interest 
and attention, but made no observation, which 
rather surprised me. However I took no notice 
of his silence, and concluded by asking him to 
perform the ceremony." 

James fixed his steady, searching eye upon his 
father. '' What answer did he make ?'* asked 
he. 

'* There is a manner sometimes in men that 
betrays far more than the most significant words," 
replied Lord Elsdale, gravely ; " a manner that 
while it evinces deep feeling, proves also that 
feeling is under control; or that having been 
laid to sleep, it has been roused by surprise. 
There was that manner in Mr. Welsh ; and as 
he respectfully declined the honour I would 
have paid, him, a thought flashed on my mind, 
which reflection has since strengthened. 

Not a muscle in James's face moved — ^not a 
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word escaped him; he continued to walk on 
with exact and measured steps; for once his 
father might have been glad, had he ventured to 
express a premature observation. 

"It really occurred to me/' resumed Lord 
Blsdale, " that his leaving Woodville unexpect- 
edly, as he did to your disadvantage, anxious as 
he had ever seemed about your welfare, against 
his own interest, and in opposition to what I 
think was due to me, on the score of gratitude, 
and his since refusing the invitation I allowed 
you to give him, arose from a principle of honour 
— <lo you know anything about it? 

" Nothing from Mr. Welsh, most certainly," 
replied James. 

*^ From Lucy, thenl" exclaimed Lord Elsdale, 
much agitated. 

"From neither, my dear father," replied 
James, earnestly ; '^ yet I am fully convinced in 
my own mind that your opinion is just. I am 
guided only by my own observations, yet I have 
not a doubt that Mr. Welsh was not only 
attached to Lucy, but that Lucy so &r shared 
his feeling that it would hdr^e been in his power 
to have won her entire affection had he sought 
it. He did not, and I am sure th^t neither he 
nor Lucy have any cause for self-reproach." 

" Excellent young man !" sighed Lord Elsdale, 
" much praise is due to him evenr way. And 
yet I have passed over him — put it out of my 
power to assist him, and remove him to a more 
extended sphere of usefulness. Every .living in 
my gift is now held by a younger man than 
my8elf.'*i 
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"But you have influence with others," said 
James : with such interest as yours -" 

"His own merit will avail more to his advan« 
tage than the interest of any friend," replied 
Lord Elsdale ; " a good man may remain long 
in the shade, but worth — real worth — will at 
last pierce through the clouds that surround it ; 
a recompense for the just will never be wanting* 
What a contrast between him and his unprin* 
cipled townsman, Weston I What is become of 
the man, do you know ?" 

"I have heard that he is abroad," replied 
James, " and in abject circumstances. His re* 
peated treacheries — for so they may be termed — 
his shameless abandonment of his party when 
they most needed his support — had justly created, 
universal disgust at his conduct, and this told 
most unfortunately for him at the late general 
election. He was rejected with contempt, though 
he offered himself on opposite interests, and his 
position in consequence became most painful. 
W hether the whispered insinuations that all was 
not honourable in that lawsuit of Sir G-eorge 
Willoughby's had any foundation in truth, or 
had operated in any degree on his political 
interests, I can form no opinion ; at all events 
he was a ruined man — his fortunes had sunk for 
ever. His debts are said to be enormous, and 
no wonder, considering ^" 

" I wish to hear no more about him," inter- 
rupted Lord Elsdale ; " though thus much I will 
own — I never was so fascinated by any man's 
manner, or so dazzled by intellectual superiority 
as by his. There was a time, I really think^ 
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ttiat had he proposed to Lucy, as I expected he 
would, I shoula have had some struggle with 
myself how to decide." 

"No, no," replied James, warmly; "you 
aiistake yourself, sir, I think," or as he might 
have said, " I shall be glad to think," for he 
venerated his father too sincerely to believe him 
capable, for a moment, of a degree of inconsist* 
ency that was little in correspondence with his 
tbsual character. 

James, however, had be^n misinformed as to 
Manvers having left the country ; he was still 
in England — though in the strictest concealment 
-r— penniless, friendless, hopeless ; his high-blown 
honours blasted for ever, and his name mentioned 
6nly with scorn as the betrayer of his friends — 
the servile pander to what he fancied to be his 
interests. 

The blow inflicted on Mr. Weston by this 
change in his son's circumstances was most cut- 
ting and severe. His vanity, stronger even than 
his affection, or his sense of rectitude and honour, 
was touched to the quick ; and in a transport of 
sage caused by the insulting language which was 
offered to Manvers on the hustings at North- 
field, and again at the late Workton election, 
where he was unable even to obtain a hearing, 
he vowed never to see his son again. His fool- 
i3h vaunting, too well remembered, now made 
him an object of ridicule ; and his contempt for 
the sons of others, whose advancement in life 
bore no general comparison to that of his own 
gifted son, was returned in an unmeasured 
4egree to himself. None pitied him — ^none freed 

I 3 
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him from blame : he had boasted to all, and all 
directly or indirectly reminded him of his former 
arrogance and extraordinary elation. His cir- 
cumstances were greatly embarrassed, and as he 
had no longer promises, built on the ministerial 
influence of his son, to ofier his creditors, he 
had much to apprehend from their disappoint- 
ment — ^little to hope from their forbearance. 

No one, however, reflected upon Mrs. Weston 
— ^no tongue moved against her— all envv had 
ceased — and sincere commiseration was added to 
the respect she had always commanded. In the 
chastened humility of her manner, all who pos- 
sessed discernment had read that her son's ele^ 
vation had no prejudicial eflect upon her ; but 
few really suspected how much she had endured 
on that son's account. She had mourned, and 
prayed, and wept for him She had viewed with 
fear, rather than exultation, the slippery height 
to which he had raised himself; when others 
applauded most she had most sued for the grace 
that should enable all dear to her to bear pros- 
perity with a becoming spirit. On the present 
occasion she had fruitlessly endeavoured to mo- 
derate her husband's wrath: nor could she 
prevail on him to withhold from Manvers the 
violent and opprobrious letter that he had 
written to him. That letter had been answered 
in terms equally unjustifiable and unbecoming, 
and the unhappy mother's aflection received a 
double aggravation in the taunts addressed to her 
by her husband. 

This letter, which had cost her so many tears, 
Mrs. Weston woidd have gladly destroyed, had 
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«he been permitted ; but Mr. Weston, blind to 
the just imputatioDB laid upon himself contained 
in it, resolved to keep it as evidence against his 
son. Could she but nave known where to address 
him, she would have written to Manvers, and 
would, if possible, have conveyed some little 
Assistance to him, for she dreaded that he might 
be in need of it, and imagination supplied all 
the misery which reality had left wantmg to fill 
•the bitter cup of her woe. 

Some months had thus passed heavily away, 
each day's uncertainty as to the fate of Manvers 
adding fresh pain to the morrow, when Mrs. 
Weston received a letter from Henry Welsh, 
requesting her, at the earnest entreaty of her 
sou, to come immediately to town as he directed. 
In very guarded but distinct terms he intimated 
that Manvers was in a state of health to preclude 
reasonable ho^e of his recovery, and that his 
most urgent wish was once more to behold her : 
there was ueither message to his father, nor 
mention of his name. 

The worst forebodings of her heart seemed now 
to be verified. Unable to utter a word, she put 
the letter in her husband's hand, and with glazed 
eyes watched the effect upon him. His colour 
fluctuated as he read it; the voice of nature 
.was heard, disappointed vanity had hardened his 
heart, but it had not destroyed its afifectious. 

" Go," said he, returning the letter to her ; 
" by all means go at once ; and if" (he lowered 
his voice) " he is really as ill as Henry repre- 
sents, let me know directly." 

" Go with me," said she, earnestly, and she 
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repeated her solicitations, when a little time 
afterwards he drew out his pocket-book, and 
almost suspiciously opening it, took from it a 
bank-note. " Be as careful as you can," said 
he, holding it towards her ; ** there is no necessity 
to spend more than you can help." The heart 
of the unhappy wife could have framed tax 
answer; she merely sighed, however, and again 
urged her husband to accompany her. The 
entreaty was refused, for though he did not ai> 
knowledge it, he was hurt that his name had 
been entirely omitted. 

Haverton was eighty miles distant from 
London, a formidable journey in those days; 
but' as no swifter mode of travelling than by 
mail was known, the progress she made, though 
not equal to her wishes, was fuUy adequate ta 
her expectations. Her companions had glanced 
at her countenance when she first took tlie only 
Tacant place. Characters were written there 
that invited no conversation, and they continued 
to talk between themselves : this was a relief to 
her; but when afterwards they slept soundly, 
she envied them the forgetfumess which she 
herself in vain courted. As morning began to 
dawn, she fell into a kind of slumber, from 
which she was aroused by one of the gentlemen 
putting down the window, and looking out. 
The air blew in chilly, and he hastily drew it up, 
saying at the same time time. — "We are at 
Hounslow — this is the last time of changing 
horses;" then drawing his coat closer round 
him, he again settled himself in the comer. 

Tin this moment she had been able to preserve 
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A considerable degree of composure, but these 
words almost destroyed her self-command. Her 
impatience increased as the distance lessened : 
was she indeed so near the object of her fondest 
iove, though of her present wretchedness ? But 
how might she find himP Perhaps he would 
not know her^-s-perhaps he was no more. She 
wiped away the mist that hung upon the glass 
of the window, and strained her eye to discover 
whereabout they might be, but in Tain; she 
knew nothing of the road, and every row of 
houses seemed alike. At length they ap* 
proached Hyde Park Gate. The coachman 
lightly pulled at his horses, dexterously dropped 
his whip on the flanks of his leaders, the team 
sprang up to their collars, and, stepping together 
with high action, dashed rapidly into Piccadilly ; 
the sound of the wheels as they rattled over the 
stones— the loud blast of the guard's horn — the 
collecting together of small parcels by the pas- 
sengers, all served as so many aggravations to 
the excitement of her feelings. They stopped 
before the Gloucester Hotel : in an instant her 
fellow-travellers had left her alone, and she was 
preparing to descend the step, when the gentle 
voice of Henry, as he took her hand, bade her 
*' not to hurry." In another moment she stood 
by his side, " Take up that trunk,'* said he to 
a porter, " and follow me :" he turned to Mrs, 
Weston, " You will not mind walking ; we are 
very near." She could not speak ; Henry drew 
her arm in his ; he saw her agitation, and mur- 
mured, " Don't be alarmed ; he is no worse, and 
is prepared to see you." 
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In a few moments they stood on the step of a 
mean-looking house : Henry took a key from his 
pocket, and opened the door, then dismissing 
the porter, he silently closed it. 

" You must prepare yourself," said he, as they 
ascended the stairs, 'Ho see him very much 
altered." He paused at the top of the second 
flight, and with caution pushed open the door 
of the chamber opposite to them: there lay 
Manyers, apparently dozing. Henry stepped 
lightly to his side, and softly uttered nis name : 
he gave a start, opened his eyes, and seeing only 
Henry, he exclaimed, with mournful irrita* 
tion — 

'^ Not come I I did not think that she would 
desert me V* and he turned his face to the pillow, 
heartstricken and impatient. 

Mrs. Weston threw herself beside his couch. 

" Desert you V* repeated she, " my own poor, 
dear boy !" 

" Mother !" exclaimed he, feebly throwing his 
arm round her neck. The next instant his head 
was on her bosom, her cheek pressed to his, while 
tears from all three fell thick and fast. Henry 
withdrew to the window. 

"Mother!" again murmured Manvers, either 
loving to repeat the word or imable to articulate 
more. She parted the still rich curls that dua* 
tered on his chiselled brow, and kissed his £air 
forehead. 

" Are you alone ?" said he. 

" Your father will come the moment you wish 
it," returned Mrs. Weston. 

" I shall not wish it," said he, in an agitated 
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tone ; '' the sight of him might kill me at once. 
Oh, mother, I am very ill !" he raised his heavy 
eyes to hers ; " but I have a home here again." 

" Then lie quite still," whispered she. Henry 
advanced with a wine-glass m his hand; she 
took it from him, and put it to her son's lip. 
** Compose yourself, and I will watch by you." 

She adjusted his pillow and sat down beside 
kim: in a few moments he seemed to sleep 
quietly, but he soon became restless. Henry had 
prepared her for this, by informing her that he 
was subject to a return of fever, which would last 
for several hours. Manvers was now no longer 
silent ; nor did it seem an effort, as before, to 
speak; but he rambled very much in his talk, 
and occasionally forgot entirely where he was ; 
one subject, however, appeared to occupy his 
imagination. Sometimes he fancied himself on 
the hustings, — sometimes in the House of Com- 
mons; then he would mutter incoherent sen- 
tences, to which those unacquainted with politi- 
cal affairs would have attached no meaning, but 
which had a real connexion both with past and 
present events. Notwithstanding, he was never 
totally unconscious of the presence of his mother ; 
her voice at all times soothed him, and if she 
bade him "lie still," he would at least make the 
effort to obey her. 

A perfect exhaustion followed these feverish 
returns. Opiates were administered ; but though 
relief from suffering was obtained, refreshing 
slumber was known to him no more. Poor 
Mrs. Weston listened to every particular she 
could gain with aching heart, and her own 
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observations quickly confirmed every unfavour- 
able opinion expressed of him by others. 

" He has youth on his side," was the reply 
which Mr. Sose, the medical man in attendance 
on him, gave to her anxious inquiry as to the 
probability of his recovery. 

"And nothing more?" sighed she, as she 
hopelessly turned to gaze on his features. " And 
is life, alas I under circumstances like his, desir- 
able P" She pressed her hand heavily on her. 
heart as she spoke, and sadder thoughts, thoughts 
of a life to come, and all its awful contingencies 
came like heavy clouds over her mind. 

Henry had refused to leave her. " He was 
accustomed to sit up with him,'' he said, " and 
he was not prepared to give up his office at once, 
and perhaps she might need a little of his expe> 
rience ana advice.' 

Mrs. Weston saw the kindness of his motive^ 
and was grateful to him. He had always been 
a favourite with her, and he, in return, had ever 
entertained for her the sincerest regard. In 
the course of the night she learnt how he had 
met with Manvers. The narrative he gave her 
was guarded, but every sentence was full of 
anguish to her who listened to it. 

It appeared that Henry, anxious to know the 
result of a debate which had occupied membera 
for several successive nights, haa gone to the 
House, where he remained till the expected 
division had taken place. So numerous was the 
crowd of persons assembled round the door, 
actuated by the same feeling as himself, that he 
had considerable difficulty in initking his way 
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through them. A Btranger, profiting by hia 
Btrength and activity, had kept close to him, 
and continued to do so for some yards after they 
had cleared their paaaage. Uncertain what 
niight be his motive, Henry turned to see if he 
could obtain a view of his features, but there 
vas light sufficient only to give the outline of 
his figure. He perceived, however, that hii step 
waa uncertain, and seeing him stagger, he began 
to suspect the cause to be nothing creditable to 




Desirous of ridding himself of such society, 
Henry waa about to speak when the stranger 
gave a groan and fell to the ground He stooped 
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to assist him, and finding him insensible, he re- 
quested the assistance of a person passing by, 
and with his aid he bore him into a neigh- 
bouring tavern. Here, to his surprise and 
distress, he recognised his unhappy schoolmate, 
him on whom nature had lavished her choicest 
gifts of mind and body — ^Manvers Weston ; but 
so emaciated, so altered, that he could scarcely 
convince himself that he was not mistaken* 
There were several persons still in the coffee- 
room, among whom was a medical man. He 
readily tendered his services, and Henry thank* 
fully resigned his charge to him. 

'* The want of su£Q.cient nourishment, if not 
absolute hunger, is at the root of this," said 
Mr. Eose. 

The words pierced the heart of Henry like an 
arrow, and he felt sick and faint himself. He 
gasped for breath, but quickly recovering him- 
self he desired a light biscuit to be brought 
him, and dipping it in a glass of wine, he held it 
from time to time to the sufferer s mouth. He 
took it eagerly, and soon a faint colour began to 
tinge his lips and cheeks. Henry watched re- 
turning consciousness, till seeing him so far 
recovered as to be sensible of what was said to 
him, he begged to be left alone. 

^' I shall be at hand," said Mr. Bose, looking 
significantly at Henry; "should you need my 
assistance any way, you have only to call me." 

The door was closed. *' Manvers," said Henry, 
softly, as he bent over the sofa on which the 
unfortunate man was extended. 

Manvers started, made an effort to raise his 
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head and looked wildly at Henry. Neither 
months nor years had wrought any unnatural 
change in his appearance, and he was instantly 
recognised. 

*' Where shall I take you ?" said he, pressing 
the hand which he held in his. 

Manvers was much agitated; there was a 
struggle in his mind whether he should conceal 
his abode or not. " I am well enough to walk 
by myself," said he, at length, with affected in- 
difference. '' I am much obliged to you, though, 
for your kindness. Say nothing about your 
having seen me. Good-bye." 

He .had attempted to rise as he spoke, but the 
effort was beyond his strength, and he again 
sunk back, fainting. Henry promptly gave him 
a little wine, and after a lapse of a few minutes, 
once more urged him to allow him to see him to 
his lodgings, hinting at the same time, as deli- 
cately as he could, the risk he was running of 
being recognised in a place so public as the 
present. 

The pride of Manvers at length gave way. 
Henry called for Mr. Bose, to whom he commu- 
nicated his intention of seeing the gentleman^ 
whom he found to be his friend, safe to his 
lodgings, and he requested his assistance in pro- 
curing a conveyance. 

"I will go with you,*' returned Mr. Eose; 
" you ought not to be alone. In spite of the 
wreck," and he shook his head, *' I recognised 
him as quickly as yourself. Poor fellow! you 
may see how it was. This very bill, settled by 
to-night's decision, was, twelve months ago, first 
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introduced (certain modifications having since 
been made in it) by Mr. Weston himself, and 
gaye opportunity for a rich display of his talents. 
The ruling passion, acting as a sort of fascination, 
I suppose, led him in the face of danger, and of 
all otaer considerations, to know its rate." 

The two gentlemen now placed Manvers in a 
hackney-coach,' and drove, as he had instructed 
them, to a house in an obscure street at the back 
of the Albany. The room was shabby and dirty, 
and the bed, or rather the couch, on which they 
were instructed to lay him, utterly comfortless* 
All that was in the power of kindness or skill, 
under such circumstances, to perform, was 

Eromptly and judiciously done ; and Mr. Bose, 
aving given his directions for the management 
of the patient, and promised to call at an early 
hour the next day, left Henry to watch by the 
side of the now sleeping Manvers. 

Sadly and sorrowfufly, yet with feelings of 
deep personal gratitude, did Henry observe the 
vigils of that night. He was painfully shocked, 
both at the state in which he beheld Manvers, 
and at the wretchedness around him, and he 
could not but draw a comparison between his 
own situation and that of the unhappy man 
before him. He was, indeed, powerfully affected 
by the circumstance, and as from time to time he. 
^azed on those once handsome features, on that 
intellectual brow, on which mental and bodily 
suffering was now strongly depicted, he was 
unable to resist an emotion that betrayed the 
goodness of his heart rather than the weakness 
of his nature. 
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r And was this poor tribute of sympathy and 
feeling all that proved his sincerity, or evidenced 
iiie depth of the interest he took in the changed 
being before him ? Ah no 1 The utterance in 
prayer to his Heavenly Pather of all that op- 
presses his heart, or awakens his desire, is as nsr 
tural to the Christian as the cry of the infant to 
its parent in its hour of distress. It was but too 
probable that no such petitions as flowed from 
Henry's lips had hallowed that room since 
Man vers at least had occupied it; but all re^ 
proach on that account was now removed, and 
the promised presence of One, ready to hear and 
mighty to save, sanctified that mean abode, and 
.breathed comfort and hope to the earnest but 
■ever-humble supplicant. 

There were peculiar circumstances, also, that 
concurred to make their relative situations most 
striking. Henry's errand to town, at that 
juncture, was one of honour and emolument. 
He had been offered, at the recommendation of 
Lord Elsdale, a colonial bishopric, then vacant, 
for which important office his virtues, peculiar 
-abilities, and zeal, eminently qualified him. All 
pecuniary considerations had been liberally 
overruled by his former patron, who thus 
gratified himself in repairing the injustice he 
ascribed to himself. There was but one private 
objection that Henry had to urge against his 
acceptance of an oflice which of all others he 
would have preferred, and this arose on his 
father's account. This was also obviated by 
Lord Elsdale, who nominated Mr. Welsh to be 
his principal agent, in the room of the person 
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who had been obliged fr6m ill health to re^gn 
his office. 

Nor was Henry to leave his native country 
alone. A sensible and amiable woman, every 
way suitable to him, and little inferior to him in 
worth, had consented to unite her fate to his, 
and accompany him to the distant sphere of his 
duties. The attachment on her side had been 
of long standing — on his, it was only a gradual 
and natural transition from the sincerest esteem 
to a warmer sentiment. She had become neces- 
sary to his happiness — ^the discovery was made 
to his own surprise, indeed, but to that of no 
one else — and its result was happiness to all. 
. When Mr. Bose saw Manvers the next day, 
he expressed to Henry a veiy unfavourable opi- 
nion of his state, not so much on account of any 
active disease, as from the effect of aggravated 
pressure of mind and circumstances, and he 
entirely concurred with him as to the propriety 
of informing his parents of his situation without 
loss of time. 

^' At the lame time,'' said he, " I would not 
advise you to think of removing him as you pro- 

Eose ; the change would be attended with little 
enefit to him, but the exertion might be inju- 
rious ; we must tax his strength no more than 
we can help." He s^lanced round the apart- 
ment, and, with a smile, continued — " I see you 
have already effected an improvement in the ap- 
pearance 01 things, and I make no doubt your 
kindness will suggest greater. Poor fellow I (he 
sighed as he looked mournfully towards Manvers) 
" what you, Mr. Welsh, esteem comforts— what 
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iite but lately would have disdained as almost 
offensive — will soon, probably, be nolhyig to 
him." 

As soon, therefore, as Mr. Bose had left, 
Henry gently proposed to Manyers his writing 
to his parents, and acquainting them with his 
illness. He caught eagerlv at the prospect of 
seeing his mother, but he shrank from an inter- 
Tiew with his father; and Henry thought it 
prudent to let matters, as concerned Mr. Weston,, 
take their course. 

No sooner had Manvers known that a letter 
was actually despatched to his mother than, with 
almost chila-like impatience, he counted the hours 
that must elapse before she could arrive ; while 
Henry, perceiving the effect produced upon him, 
began now to dread lest anything should cause 
her to delay her journey. His fears, however, 
as has been seen, were groundless, and the 
mother and son were restored to each other. 

It was very soon apparent to Mrs. Weston 
that the condition of her son was hopeless, and 
she wrote to her husband to inform him of her 
sorrowful conviction. She had now passed some 
days with him, during which Henry had fully 
shared all her cares and anxiety. As a friend 
he was useful on every occasion ; in his capacity 
of minister he had but few opportunities of 
benefiting his unhappy friend, as ne now desig- 
nated him, for affliction had won a title for him, 
and formed a claim, which in his prosperity he 
had never bestowed upon him, or owned. To 
Mrs. Weston's earnest inquiries as to the state of 
her son's mind on the subject of all others most 
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important to him, and the most anxious to herself 
Henry, spoke very concisely and cautiously. 

" I believe," said he, " that he has withheld 
nothing of the past from me, and confession 
itself is a good sign. There is not a particle of 
obduracy about him, no unwillingness to yield 
assent to whatever I propose ; more than this I 
know not, cannot, dare not, say. God is all- 
merciful, and it is our duty, as well as our con- 
solation, firmly to believe that our own earnest 
prayers, joined to the sincere though feeble petir 
tions he is able to frame for himself, will, through 
the merits and intercession of our Lord an4 
Saviour, be graciously heard, and that a reply of 
mercy will be granted for His sake, and for His 
merits who died for all." 

Mrs. Weston had received a letter from her 
husband announcing his intention of travelling, 
not by the mail, but by the day-coach. She 
sighed as she read it, looked at her son, and 
hoped that the delay of a few hours might prove 
of no consequence. 

Throughout the day Manvers had been ex- 
tremely low: towards the afternoon, as usual, 
the fever that was consuming the little strength 
he had left, was coming on. His &ce became 
flashed, and his restlessness increased; his 
breathing was quick and short, and at times 
laboured. His eyes wandered from side to side. 
Now they were fixed intently on some object 
visible only to himself, and he appeared to be 
listening with deep attention to some one speak- 
ing, for he murmured more than once, " Hear, 
hear I" Then the slightest sound would irritate 
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hbh, and Ms eyes flasbed reproof at the inter- 
ruption. 

The clock had struck six. Soon after a rap 
was heard at the street door, followed by a sharp 
ringing of the bell. Mrs. Weston looked at 
Henry, for she at once guessed who had arrived. 
He instantly rose to meet Mr. Weston, but his 
intention was frustrated. Consideration for 
others had at no time formed a feature of this 
gentleman's character. Never once bestowing 
a thought on the effect that might be produced 
on his son by his sudden appearance, he ascended 
the stairs with heavy and quick steps, and had 
opened the door as Henry reached it. The 
Bound had thoroughly aroused Manvers; he 
caught sight of his father, and his whole frame 
instantly shook with agitation. Mrs. Weston 
motioned her husband not to advance. He 
obeyed, and, directed by Henry, took a seat 
where he could not be seen by Manyers. 

All was still. Manvers opened his eyes, which 
he had resolutely closed, and threw a glance 
around the room ; then seeing his mother only, 
be gave a faint smile of satisfaction. She raised 
his pillow, whispered him, as she had often done 
before, to " lie still," and kissed his brow. But 
to lie still was not in his power : the bright hue 
of his cheek became brighter still, and he talked 
almost without intermission — sometimes cohe- 
rently, more frequently wildly. The sight of his 
father had acted very forcibly upon him, and 
sentences respecting him awoke the painful 
interest of bofli parents. 

Poor Manvers ! there was a strange connexion 

II. K 
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in his mind with the past ai^d present. Images 
seemed to crowd on his heated brain, and, as 
the balance of reason was lost, to excite and 
exhaust him by their variety. Now his words 
were inaudible, then with eyes made brighter 
still by excitement, and seemingly full of intel- 
ligence, he spake distinctly, though without 
comprehension of his situation. 

" My honourable friend," said he, " deceives 
himself; his arguments are as dangerous as they 
are fallacious. Do you aspire to eminence for 
your sons? In the maxims of truth, of honour, 
of consistency, lay deep the foundation of their 
instruction. Give them living examples of in- 
tegrity in yourselves, — of integrity that tempta- 
tion shall assail in vain — which fears neither the 
piercing glance of heaven nor the suspicious eye 
of man." He paused, muttered to himself, and 
again became excited. " Not false — not cunning 
— not deceptive I Unhappy father I lay no such 
unction to your soul. Eeproach me not ! — ^you 
made me what I am, ruined — scorned — de- 
spised I" 

"Hush I hush! my precious 1*' sighed his 
mother, lightly pressing his shoulder, while Mr, 
Weston shrunk still further back in his chair, 
and hid his face in his hands. 

Again Manvers was silent — again his lips 
moved and his features were distressed. "Name 
it, name it not," whispered he ; " it was a dark 
deed, but who can prove delinquency ? Debt — 
debt I . . . Nay, hear me : there was a time 
when you hung upon my words, and the charmed 
ear was soothed with the melody of my voice. 
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And now you bid the world look down upon me 
with contempt — with scorn — with coldness — 
with neglect that withers the heart — that dark- 
ens the understanding, and saps the springs of 
life " 

"For pity's sake, say no more!*' said Mrs. 
Weston, as she moistened his parched lips. 

Her words recalled him for a few minutes to 
a degree of consciousness. " I will be very good 
now," said he; — the look he gave her, as he 
turned on his side, was that of his childhood. 
The heart of his mother acknowledged it, and 
she wept bitterly though silently. 

Manvers soon began again to ramble. " Up- 
braid me if you like,** cried he; "heap, heap 
disgrace upon my name, but spare, oh spare m v 
mother I and — and — break not the old mans 
heart !** 

Mr. Weston took the hand of his son in his, 
and uttered his name ; but he heeded him not. 
He continued for some time afterwards to mutter 
broken sentences, and then lay motionless and 
exhausted, his features becoming as livid as they 
had been crimson before. In this state he re- 
mained for some hours; and as Mrs. Weston 
caught the expression of Mr. Eose's countenance 
in the mommg, when he felt his pulse, life 
seemed to recede from her own bosom. 

** He is worse,** said she, throwing herself on 
her knees beside the couch. 

Mr. E;Ose shook his head, and continued to 
look steadfastly upon Manvers. A slight move- 
ment was observed round his mouth. He opened 
his eyes, gazed vacantly on his mother — then 
recognising her, he attempted to smile. 
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" Don't leave me," murmured he, 

A sob from his father, at this moment, startled 
him. 

" My poor, poor boy I" exclaimed Mr. Weston, 
rising and standing beside him : " and is this the 
Qnd of all ray hopes ?" 

Manvers continued to look eamestlv' at his 
father. SomethiDg was struggling at his heart ; 
he tried to speak, but utterance was difficult. 

Mrs. Weston gently raised him, — ^his head 
drooped on her bosom. Again he made an effort 
to m^ke himself understood ; and low as were 
his words, they were audible. 
. " Oh, my father !" said he, " talents without 
principle are not a blessing — but a bane — a 
snare — a " 

The sentence remained unfinished — ^the lip of 
eloquence was hushed for ever ! 
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" Of course I of course I pray let him have his 
own way : no doubt he is right and I am wrong. 
Fathers have no business now-a-days to venture 
too. opinion even in their own family, and must 
be worse judges than any one else. Have it 
your way ; I care no more about it ; I wish to 
hear no more about it : it is quite a matter of 
indifference to me what he does, or what he 
chooses to make of himself." 

So spake Dr. Heywood to his wife, who had 
been pleading the cause of her son John, and 
endeavouring to deprecate the anger of his 
father at the opposition made to his wishes 
in regard to his choice of a profession. Mrs. 
Heywood was silent. 

" You can't contradict me," resumed the 
doctor. "Boys, absolute babes, are to be 
thought wiser than their father, more capable 
of deciding what is good or bad for them. Of 
course experience is of no worth — ^folly ; parental 
authority a thing of no meaning. A tolerable 
state of society this I I am angry, and I have a 
right to be. Have I acted a miser's part to 
myself and a prodigal's to him in giving him the 

K 2 
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rises to eminence in his own peculiar path, let 
that path be what it may," said Mrs. Keywood^ 
quicKly. ** John has shown a taste for mecha- 
nics, K>r naval architecture in particular, &om a 
very early age." 

"I know that," cried he, "and you may- 
recollect that I have always blamed vou fot 
letting his fkncy run on such things ; of coui*se 
you had opportunities of checking him which I 
could not be supposed to have. A physician I 
always set my heart upon seeing him, and,'^ he 
sprang from his seat and paced the room ra- 
pidly, " a physician he shall be." f 

" He will not, depend upon it," returned Mrs; 
Hey wood, calmly : " nor, forgive me, Bichard^ 
have you any right to insist on his compliance 
with your wishes." 

*' Of course not, of course not !" cried he, and 
he trod the apartment with no light foot as he 
spoke. " By all means, then, let him follow hii 
bent : I've done. If such be his will, let him be 
shipwright, master-builder, or whatever he may 
please to call himself; but this I say, and I say 
it with my whole heart, may the nret ship he 
builds, if ever he has the luck and skill to build 
one, may she break her back when he attempts 
to launch her I I do on — " 

"Hush, hush I" exclaimed his wife, "rash 
wishes are registered ; and this is a very raah 
one — may the thought of it never give you 
paiu !" 

The doctor was annoyed; he had spoken 
with unwonted vehemence. Could he have 
recalled the imprecation, for as such he had 
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intended it, he would gladly have done so ; but 
it bad passed bis lips, and wbere was tbe power 
that could recall it ? He took one more turn in 
silence, and then walked out of the room. 

In all anxiety to fulfil the duties of a wife and 
mother, which at this juncture were at variance, 
Mrs. Hey wood again urged upon her son the 
propriety of changing bis mina. John listened 
respectfully to all she said, nor once sought to 
interrupt her, . 

" My dear mother," said be, when at length 
she had ceased to speak, " it grieves me even to 
wish to do anything in opposition to you and 
my father ; but in this instance I think I am 
only acting in the spirit of tbe instructions I 
have received from you both, and especially from 
yourself. Where the will has no part, success 
cannot be anticipated ; he who would excel in 
what he undertakes, must commence his work, 
must continue to pursue it heartily, lovingly, 
zealously : the simple dictates of duty, though 
borne in remembrance, are not enough in such a 
case to secure obedience, or to make obedience 
happy — (these are your words, my dear mother, 
written as well as spoken to me) — principle and 
choice must accord. Besides, I am not fitted by 
nature, as some would say, but, as you have 
taught me to express it, God has not imparted 
to me the talents necessary to qualify me for 
the profession that my father chooses for m^ ; 
whereas, I think, Ifed that He has bestowed on 
me others which may lead to usefulness, and . 
perhaps distinction in the path I have chosen 
for myself. !N'o, mother, no, I cannot change ; 
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ae you love me, use all your iDfluence with my 
father to gratify me, and I faithfully promise 
you that neither he uor yourself shall have 
cause to be ashamed of your son." 

A compromiae was at lensth agreed upon : 
John was to be plact^d for six months in tlie 
dockyard of Messrs. West & Oo,, where, accord- 
ing to his father's private instructionB, he was 
to undergo the entire drudgery of the business : 
if at the end of this time he still persisted in his 




determination, his father agreed that he should 
adopt it without further opposition. The doctor 
hoped thus to give his son a disgust to that 
which, untried, seemed to him so much to be 
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desired : but in this he was ihistaken. John 
saw nothing but the opportunity to learn, and 
what would have been disagreeable and vexatious 
to others passed unheeded by him. There was 
now no alternative for his father but to forward 
his son's interest in the best manner he could. 
Through the influence of a friend, John was 
admitted as a naval architect in Her Majesty's 

dockyard at . This arrangement was very 

agreeable to his mother, as it secured to him 
the comforts of home, and still kept him under 
her own judicious watchfulness at a period of 
life critical to most young men. 

John was an only son, and having but one 
sister, his undivided affection rested on her. 
They were, indeed, devotedly- attached to each 
other. She had been his confidante from child- 
hood, the sharer of all his anxieties, the promoter 
of all his pleasures. She had always been a 
mediator between John and her father, with 
whom she possessed great influence. Earely, 
indeed, was the pettish word which was ad- 
dressed to her mother bestowed on her; "she 
was a girl, and, of course, reasoned as a girl; 
he could not look for sound argument from her." 
Though often repulsed, she. was never afraid to 
renew the attack or to fly to the rescue on 
seeing that he bore too hardly on her mother, 
when John's defence was the point at issue; 
and if at any time a charge could be laid against 
her as to want of judgment, there never eould 
be any laid against her want of zeal. 

It was Annie who, in after years, poured into 
the ear of her father the praises that were 
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bestowed upon her brother — praises as modestly 
as faithfully communicated by him ; for no 
feeling of vanity guided his pen or influenced 
his words. The affection between brother and 
sister is peculiar; she was his second self, he 
was her all of self. And she could model, too, 
almost as well as he, and copy his draughts with 
the utmost accuracy; whilst he, in instructing 
her or correcting her errors, found improvement 
in the task, and not unfrequently profited by 
her suggestions. 

One morning her father surprised her at 
work ; for a moment he seemed delighted with 
her skill, and his " Why, missy, what's this ?'* 
spoken in his kindest tone, showed how much 
he was pleased. The expression of his counte- 
nance, however, altered as some thought crossed 
his mind. " I hope," said he, gravely, ** that you, 
too, will not disappoint me." 

**How can I?' asked she, conceiving that 
she understood the connexion of his thoughts ; 
** women have no profession." 

** You can disappoint me in your choice of a 
husband," retumea he. 

"I have not thought about a husband," 
replied she, blushing. 

" Of course you have not," said the doctor, 
"but that is no reason that you never will 
think of one ; and whenever you do, recollect I 
expect a son of a liberal profession, if he be not 
at least of my own," he sighed ; " what say you 
— will you give me your promise ?" 

" I will give you this promise," replied she, 
" I will never marry against your will, nor will 
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I marry against my own :" then, looking 
into his &ce, she eaid, " Is not this fair i 

"1 am Batisfied," said he, amilingj and the 
subject was never after renewed. 




In the meantime John continued to work hia 
way in the drawing-ofBce. If no great anima- 
tion prevailed among its members there was 
plenty to do and much to acqvdre ; much that 
was mechanically performed by othen waa by 
him zealously pursued, but in silence and with 
out ostentation. Information was therefore 
readily granted, and though he was not par- 
ticul^ly noticed, he was well esteemed by all. 
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His merit, indeed, was not overlooked; but it 
was onl^ tacitly acknowledged, and the greatest 
distinction he received was the being occasionally 
intrusted with a more difficult task than another*. 
As a draughtsman he excelled — a qualification 
which was apparent to all, and which received 
its meed of credit; but there was a depth of 
genius in his mind which was not suspected, and 
which waited for some favourable opportunity 
to manifest itself. 

His days passed happily, though quietly. He 
had not many acquaintances, for he was too 
deeply devoted to his profession in the daytime 
to think of much beyond it ; and in the evening 
the comforts of his own home, and the affection 
of his sister, ^efb him no desire for further 
gratification. Occasionally, however, he took 
home with him a young man who had entered 
the office some little time before himself. 
Similarity of taste had not laid the foundation 
of the friendship that subsisted between 
Hamilton Grey and John, for the former as 
much disliked his occupation as the latter 
delighted in it. Hamilton loved the study of 
medicine, but his father had a large family, and 
was unable to meet the expense 'that the indul- 
gence of his son's wishes would entail on him. 
Mr. Qrey had hailed as a boon the offer of a 
clerkship made to him by a friend, and had ac- 
cepted it without consulting in the slightest 
degree the inclinations of the youth. John and 
he sat at the same desk, and Hamilton was soon 
sensible of a superiority which had hitherto 
foiled to interest others. He warmly attached 
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lumself to John, whom he also found very use- 
ful to him, for that which was difficult to the 
one was perfectly easy to the other. 

Hamilton's visits to Square were every 

way agreeable to him. His own family lived in 
the country, and he was obliged to be contented 
.with but mean lodginors. The conversation of 
the father, rich with the subject of all others 
most fascinating to him; the innocence, the 
intelligence, and spriglitliness of the daughter ; 
the maternal and sensible kindness of the 
mother, had each their charms for him, and for 
a time appeared to give him unqualified pleasure. 
It was a pleasure, however, that lasted only 
whilst enjoyed ; the next morning, the dejection 
that usually marked his manner was increased, 
and before long John perceived that even in his 
father's house it would return, clouding his 
countenance and causing him to sigh. 

" John," said Dr. Heywood, one evening, " I 
was in hopes you would have brought HamHton 
home with you; I like that young man very 
much: he IS sensible and well-informed; he 
only wants a little more life about him to make 
him very agreeable. Is he happy ? he does not 
give me the impression of being so." 

" I don't think he likes his profession," replied 
John. 

. "The more the pity," exclaimed the doctor; 
^then he'll do nothing in it." He spoke with- 
out thought, and he thus unwittingly added 
another proof to thousands — how soundly we 
may judge when private feeling is not in* 

fluenced. 

L 2 
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" What would he have liked better ?" demanded 
the doctor. 

"Medicine alone has any interest for him/* 
replied John. 

"You don't say sol" cried the doctor; 
" what a pity ! the absence of a young man like 
that, with his heart and soul in the profession, 
may be a real loss to society. Can nothing be 
done for him ?" 

« Nothing, I believe." 

" Poor fellow !" sighed the doctor. 

" He does all he can to reconcile himself to 
his fate," said John, ^' and to improve himself; 
but it is hard, up-hill work. He often gives me 
pain ; he did so this morning, by saying, as he 
threw aside his papers, * Oh, John I that I 
could but feel the interest you do in this 
stupid work ; no gaUey-slave ever felt his chain 
more oppressive than I this drudgery.' " 

" Poor fellow I'* again sighed the doctor. " It 
is a very sad thing that a young man's prospects 
in life should be so clouded! a great mistake 
this, of course, on the part of his Mends. ; Well, 
bring him here as often as possible, it will be 
good for him and us too." 

By what logic Dr. Heywood arrived at this 
conclusion mi^t better be explained by himself 
than others; but, be that as it may, in the 
conviction of its soundness, Hamilton was often 
invited, and any scruple he might urge as to 
appearing to encroach on the kindness thus 
shown him was overruled ; while the doctor, in 
order to make his visits more agreeable, took 
delight in conversing with him on his favourite 
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Bubject, and displaying to him the treasures 
contained in his library. 

Meanwhile John was leaving all his com- 
petitors at a distance. Many who possessed 
talent were deficient in diligence ana applica- 
tion ; while others, in whom these qualities were 
united, failed in exhibiting the respectful manner, 
the civLlity and attention that marked the 
conduct 01 John. Praise was bestowed upon 
him, for he could bear it, and confidence was 
reposed in him. To his mother he occasionally 
repeated the commendation he received — to his 
father, never ; but all that delighted himself was 
poured into the ear of his sister. From some- 
thing that had dropped. Dr. Heywood began to 
suspect that there was much to learn about his 
son that would be gratifying to him to hear. 
He had, however, so peremptorily forbidden all 
mention of the office and its concerns, that 
silence had been rigidly observed. Nay, so well 
was his disapprobafion of his son's choice known 
among his acquaintance, that such of them as 
were aware of the estimation in which the 
young man was held, refrained from making 
observation upon it. He had thus deprived 
himself of what would have been happiness to 
listen to ; for, except in affection, he was in no 

Eoint more vulnerable than in vanity. It so 
appened, however, that he was professionally 
consulted by one of the chief clerks of the 
office, who, in the course of his visits, initiated 
him fiilly into the rising merits and prospects of 
his son. He was unable any longer to preserve 
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the silence he had imposed on others ; yet, still 
fearful of compromising himself to John, his fond 
" Missy " was always an introduction to some 
information he wished to gain from his daughter, 
for to her only could he apply for what he was 
desirous of knowing. 

Soon, however, reserve was banished, and 
John was as happy in the bosom of his &mily 
as he was in the office. Not so Hamilton : his de- 
jection evidently increased. John endeavoured 
to rouse him out of his sadness. ** It is in vain 
to reason with me," said he, " my dejection is 
well founded. It is a natural wish in every 
rig;ht-minded man to rise in whatever he under- 
takes, and, if not to excel, at least not to be 
disgracefully inferior to his competitors. I am 
mortified every way. Unfit for what is to be 
my employment for life, without an aim to 
which I can aspire, I lose grade among many 
who are my inferiors in the general powers of 
the understanding, whilst I am goaded with the 
thought that if I could have chosen my own 
profession, I might have been in it — ^what I 
make no doubt you will be in yours — an omar 
menfc. My youth is waning away, yours is 
ripening into a glorious meridian ; everything is 
full of promise, ay, of happiness to you ; all is 
the reverse to me!" 

John repeated this conversation to his sister, 
who, to his astonishment, made no remark upon 
it. She, too, had been less lively of late than 
usual, and her manner at this moment was 
unlike that which distinguished her. It was 



« 
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evident that she wished to say somethine, but 
she seemed unequal to the effort. John looked 
at her with surprise. 

" I have a request to make of you," said she, 
at length. " Do not bring Hamilton Grey home 
with you again." 

" Annie I" cried he ; " what do you mean ? Has 
Hamilton done anything to offend you ? Impos- 
sible !" 

Quite impossible," replied she. 
Why then should you — " 

He stopped, for he saw the tears in her eyes. 

" John, said she, " you know what my father 
said about — " 

"About what?" 

"About — "she paused again; then, looking 
her brother in the face with modest innocence, 
" Hamilton is not now to me what he might be 
if I were to see more of him — better at once, 
therefore, to spare myself, my father, and him" — 
. "Him, Annie?" 

She blushed deeper still. " John," said she, 
assiduously arranging some papers that lay on 
the table before her, " the heart rarely, I fancy, 
prepares itself to take flight from its old resting- 
place till it perceives another asylum opening 
its doors for its reception; but be that as it 
may, it is better that our late pleasant inter- 
course should cease." 

John was much distressed; he felt himself 
placed in a very awkward position. How could 
he account to Hamilton for such a change ? A 
falsehood he would not tell, the truth he could 
not. He was, however, spared all violence to 
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his feelings. Hamilton, the next morning, in- 
formed him that an arrangement had been kmdlj 
made in the office, by which he should have the 
benefit of change of air, which he much needed, 
for some weeks ; he was to start for Portsmouth 
that very afternoon. 

" It wiU be impossible for me," added he, " to 
take leave of your family — say, then, everything 
to each that you know I ought." 

John looked earnestly at him; Hamilton 
changed countenance. 

" With some dangers," said he, " it is better 
to cope — from others it is wiser to fly. We, I 
trust, shall always be the same to each other 
that we have been." 

"Always, always!" repeated John, warmly, 
"but why— " 

"Ask me no questions," said he; "I am 
mortified, dispirited, unhappy; and looking on 
my future prospects through the medium of my 
own feelings, 1 turn loathing from the view. 
Averse as your father was to your entering this 
office, you will be an honour to him; while 
I—" 

" May be whatever you please," interrupted 
John ; " your abilities are fully equal to mine." 

" My abilities are turned out of their natural 
channel," returned he, bitterly ; " they are use- 
less to others, a torment to myself. But write 
to me ; I should like to hear something of — ** 

He checked himself, but not before his maimer 
had confirmed the suspicion in John's mind, 
that he more than shared the feeling of his 
sister. 
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It was very soon after Hamilton's departure 
that a great change was made in the office. A 
new chief architect was appointed — a man of 
energy, activity, and penetration. The senior 
clerk also retired, and the vacancy was filled by 
a person of experience and talent, who had long 
entertained the most favourable opinion of John. 
Sir George Blackstone — who was a scientific 
man — ^had conceived a project for the better 
construction of steam-vessels ; the idea was good, 
but in its realization there were difficulties to 
encounter which a superior genius to his alone 
could overcome. Plan after plan was drawn, 
and model after model was made, but the end 
was not attained. These experiments, however, 
brought the intelligence and superiority of John 
at once though inadvertently to light, and to the 
knowledge of Sir George. He saw and appre- 
ciated the young man's merit; and, pleased 
equally with his modest and respectful conduct 
as with his skill as a draughtsman and extensive 
knowledge in mechanics, he took him, not only 
into his favour, but also into his confidence. 
What was now the delight of Dr. HeywoodI 
what was his'^exultation, when he learnt that 
his son, under the immediate direction and pa- 
tronage of Sir George Blackstone, was to be 

removed to , preparatory to his undertaking 

the construction of a large frigate on a new, 
and, it was hoped, on an improved principle 1 
He could think of nothing else, could talk of 
nothing else, and he saw him depart with a 
degree of joyful anticipation that nothing could 
excel. He never now alluded to his former dis- 

L 3 
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approval of his son's wishes ; on the contrary; 
he would have been glad to have persuaded 
himself, and others, too, that the choice of his 
profession had been guided only by his own 
foresight and penetration into the peculiar 
powers of the youth. Hamilton's absence, 
which had caused him much wonder and regret, 
was thought of qo more, or at least till the loss 
of the society of both young men made the 
loneliness of his evening hour more sensibly 
felt. 

On John's first arrival at there was some 

little jealousy to be overcome, some prejudices 
against so young a man to be removed, and some 
heartburnings against favoritism to be soothed. 
The task was not in this instance a difficult one ; 
modesty and talent united soon made their way. 
He had vet much practical knowledge to ac- 
quire, and to make himself master of many points 
essential to his future success, and he was the 
first to own it. Unremitting in his endeavours 
to remedy the defect, the eagerness for know- 
ledge that he displayed, the gentle and apt 
manner in which it was sought or received, the 
total absence of all show of superiority where it 
was evident it existed, soon secured the good- 
will and ready assistance of all. Looking on 
nothing as beneath his attention that was useful, 
he perfected himself in every branch of his pro- 
fession, nor did he mar by impatience any ex- 
pectation that was formed of him. 

After some months of close application and 
labour, the model on which his future success 
was to be based was reconstructed and per- 
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fected. He liad ■ 
still hour of night lie hal brought all tfie meeba- 
nical knowledge he had acqu red all the fresh 
ened energies of h a gei lus to bear upon the 
design and it waa nith a beatmg though with 
a confident heart that he Hubmitted it to the 
inapectton of Sir George Blackstone tarefully 
and cnticallj did the Admiral examine the 
beaiitifil work and many and at net were the 




inquiries he made whenever a deviation was 
apparent from the plan that had formerly been 
agreed upon between them So minute was the 
inveatigation, and 80 grave the manner m whicli 
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it was pursued, that John's courage began to 
fail. At last the sunshine of unqualified approval 
gleamed on the features of Sir George. " Ad- 
mirable! excellent!" exclaimed he, "we will 
groceed to work immediately; let nothing be 
urried, but the sooner the ' Experiment * — ^thiat 
shall be her name — is completed, the better." 

John had time only to inform his father of 
what had passed, and to announce his immediate 
departure. The intelligence was heard by the 
doctor with equal surprise and delight. 

" And the building of such an important ship 
to be intrusted wholly to you, John ?*' said Dr. 
Heywood, the colour of his cheek mantling to 
his very eyes. "It is a very proud thing, a 
monstrously proud thing for any man to boast 
of; of course, therefore, for a young man like 
you. Bravo I success to the undertaking !" 

Mrs. Hevwood raised her mild eyes to her 
husband's mce as he vehemently uttered these 
words ; while Annie exclaimed, " How long shall 
you be about it ? we must all go to the launch, 
must we not, father ? we could not miss that^ 
could we ?" 

What was it that at this moment chased the 
colour from the cheeks of Dr. Heywood, and so 
suddenly changed the expression of his features ? 
The cause was his own secret. There are 
many chords in the human heart that vibrate 
at a very slight touch ; many sleeping recollec- 
tions in the mind which a trifle awakens, to 
surprise, to reprove, or to reward us. From 
the doctor's manner it might have been inferred' 
that something unpleasant had crossed him, and 
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Buch was the conclusion of his wife. She made 
no remark, however, to hira, though she some- 
times fancied he wished to say something to 
her. If it were so, the inclination was resisted, 
though not from want of constant opportunity, 
as John and his ship were the continual theme 
of conversation, at all times of the twenty-four 
hours of the day. - 

In the meantime the work progressed rapidly 
and surely; not an accident occurred, not an 
impediment intervened, to retard its completion, 
and the 26th of June was the day appointed for 
the launch of the ' Experiment.' Tne fair hand 
of Miss Blackstone was to perform the ceremony 
of naming her, and Sir George, with several of 
the Lords of the Admiralty, were to be present. 
John wrote his sister word that it was to be a 
" very gay thing," and that a great influx of 
company was expected ; a communication which 
was received by her father with a more strenuous 
" of course, of course," than usual, yet with less 
ease of manner than was habitual to him. 

John had secured beds for the party at the 
Royal Hotel, where they arrived on the evening 
of the 25th, as the launch was to take place at 
twelve o'clock the next morning 

Day had scarcely dawned when Dr. Heywood, 
who had been for some little time very restless, 
spoke. " Are you awake, my dear ?" said he to 
his wife. 

If she had not been so, the question and its 
accompanying touch would have awakened her. 

" Tes," was the reply. 

The doctor said no more; then again he 
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turned on his side, and uttered a sigh somewhat 
like a groan. 

" I can't sleep," said he ; " the sun has barely- 
risen, yet I have been awake an hour at least.'* 

" And so have I," answered Mrs. Heywood. 

There was another pause — ^another turn, and 
the sheet was pulled down, and laid straight 
with an impatient jerk by the doctor. 

" I have a good mind to get up/' cried he 
impatiently 

" What good would that do ?" returned Mrs. 
Heywood. 

"Why, none that I know of!" replied he; 
" draw the curtain on your side a little more — 
the room is very light—distressingly so." 

He was instantly obeyed ; the window was no 
longer visible, but the presence of light had not 
been in fault. 

" Ann I Ann !" repeated the doctor. 

" What, my dear f" 

" I wish I had never made that foolish speech." 

" What speech ?" 

" You know ; about the launch of John's first 
ship." 

" I wish you had not." 

** It's very foolish to think of it — is it not ?" 

" One can't help it." 

" Why, you don't think of it, do you ?" said 
he, hastily ; " you don't care about it, surely ? 
I never knew you to be superstitious before." 

" Nor am I now," returned she, " but — *' 

" But what ?" 

** I wish you had never said what you did." 

** Oh, so do I !" exclaimed he, earnestly, " and 
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sd I have wished times and times again ; but 
try to forget it as I may, the thought comes 
fresher each time to my mind. I am not 
naturally rash in what I say ; what could have 
induced me to utter such an evil wish ?" 

** Disappointed vanity," sighed Mrs. Heywood. 

"Don't say it, don't say it !" said the doctor. 

" Oh, Eichard !" continued she, " may your 
almost solitary weakness receive no correction 
in this day's failure." 

Poor Dr. Heywood started nearly upright. 
" i^or goodness' sake don't put such an idea into 
my head ;" said he, ** there is anxiety enough on 
such an occasion, without the addition of such a 
fear as that — I can positively lie no longer." 

He sprang out of bed and began to dress 
himself. ** There is no need, of course, for you 
to disturb yourself; try to get a little sleep : I 
dare say I shall find John up, if not I shall find 
amusement one way or other for an hour or 
two." 

The doctor closed the door as he spoke, and 
immediately afterwards Mrs. Heywood arose. 
It was not in sleep, but in prayer, that she 
sought for composure, and the mother's heart 
gave full vent to the petitions that swelled it. 
She had just finished dressing herself in the new 
and handsome silk gown which had been pur- 
chased for the occasion, when a gentle rap at 
her door was heard. 

" Come in," said she ; and not only did 
Annie present herself as she expected, but her 
son — the son of her fondest love, and now of her 
intense solicitude — stood before her. 
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" Mother," said John, " give me your blessing.- 
I may not, perhaps, see you alone again." 

The benediction asked was feelingly pro- 
nounced. *^ May all succeed to your utmost 
wishes, my dear boy !" said she, as she tenderly 
kissed his cheek. 

** And me, too," said Annie, raising her lips 
to her mother, " or I shall be jealous.' 

Mrs. Heywood smiled and affectionately re- 
turned her kiss. "Silly girl," said she, "is 
this day quite as much to you as to John p" 

** Quite," returned she ; " whatever John has 
done, I have done ; and not only have I worked 
with him all day, but he will have long arrears 
to pay me for wakeful nights and wondrous 
dreams, some happy, some — I won't say what. 
Now, tell the truth, are you not very nervous ?" 
and she looked at her brother. 

" Not very," replied he : Annie shook her 
head. " I shall be glad, perhaps, when evening 
is come." 

" And so shall I," cried she, " that is, for 
some things." 

" And so shall I," thought Mrs. Heywood ; 
but she merely looked for the moment very 
grave. 

" Oh, there is nothing to fear," said John. 

" Fear I" repeated Annie ; " you don't think 1 
am afraid, do you? Not I, in spite of poor 
dear papa's wish, though — " 

** What wish ?" demanded John, surprised. 

In a moment Annie perceived the inadver- 
tency of which she had been guilty, and checked 
herself. John, however, saw the look that 
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passed between her and bis mother, and be 
repeated his question. 

" Oh ! I recollect now," said he ; " how very 
odd that I should have forgotten it till this very 
moment I" 

" Then, think no more of it," returned bis 
mother, earnestly ; " God's blessing, the bless- 
ing that follows the diligent and faithful exer- 
tions of the talents committed to you, is far 
more to be hoped for and depended upon, than 
any evil to be dreaded from a wish rashly 
uttered, and probably deplored." 

" I am so angry with myself !" said Annie. 

" You need not," replied John, " it will only 
make me think less oi myself and more of my 
mother's words. But I must go." 

" Not breakfast with us ?" exclaimed both. 

" No, there is yet a good deal to look after," 
said he ; "I have secured excellent seats for 
you ; be sure you are in good time." 

The look he received assured him there was 
no necessity for this injunction ; though, as he 
gaily wished them good-bye for the present, he 
added a charge to "remember." He had 
scarcely disappeared when the doctor returned. 

" Whom do you think I have seen ?" said he ; 
" guess." 

But both were at a loss ; and no wonder he 
declared, for he thought half the kingdom had 
assembled to see the sight. 

" Then I will tell you," continued he. " As 
soon as I could get into the dockyard, I went to 
take a peep at what was going on with the 
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' Experimieiit.' I was standing somewhat Buried' 
in tnought, I suppose, gazing in admiration of 
the ship, when a voice familiar to me startled me 
jfrom my reverie. I turned, and there waa 
Hamilton Grey, who had heen travelling all 
night, for the express purpose of seeing the 
launch. Nay, it is true, you need not colour 
so, missy ; and what's more, he'll he here in a 
few minutes, for I have asked him to breakfast, 
and promised him a seat with us. He is wonder^ 
fully improved in every respect ; much as I 
liked him before, I never saw him to such 
advantage." 

But Annie did colour deeply, nor had her 
cheek recovered its natural hue when Hamilton 
entered. Her father's report of him was 
correct; and if in appearance he had gained 
much, in manner he had gained more. The 
meal was a lengthened and a happy one, in 
spite of the anxious thoughts that occasionally 
crossed the mind of both parents. The hour 
that followed was not quite so easily disposed of. 
By the doctor's order, the ladies were equipped 
in readiness ; and if Annie had been struck with 
Hamilton's appearance, he was not less sensible 
of the improvement in hers. 

"It must be time to start," at length ex- 
claimed the doctor, having fixed his eyes for 
about the twentieth time on the dial of the 
church clock, in front of the hotel, and com- 
pared his watch with it ; " we had better be 
there much too soon, than a little too late ;" a 
proposition which no one having denied, the 
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little party " got under weigh," as the doctor, 
who had become on a sudden nautical in his 
phrases, expressed it. To judge from the 
crowds already thronging the streets, it would 
indeed appear that they were not too early. 
Every pavement on their way to the dockyard 
was full of passengers ; all were in haste, all 
was excitement, all faces were turned towards 
one point : there was no mistaking their 
destination. 

"Bless mel" exclaimed the doctor, as he 
drew back his head into the carriage, after 
having taken a survey of the street each way, 
"one would imagine the good people here had 
never seen a launch before," 

"Of a ship built on such principles, they 
certainly have not," observed Hamilton. 

The doctor's heart thrilled at the words. 
Why was his pride at that moment alloyed ? It 
was very provoking that he could not (he 
owned to himself) shake off the incubus that 
oppressed him. They arrived, were shown to 
their seats, amidst numbers who envied their 
position. This was exactly before the bow of 
the ship, whose immense size cast a dark 
shadow over them. They sat down, and now 
surveyed the stupendous object before them. 
There she was — ^a huge mass towering many 
feet above their heads — grand, beautiful, inspir- 
ing awe in the beholder, if not awful in herself. 
After silently gazing upon her, Mrs. Hey wood 
made some observation to the doctor, in a low 
voice, who immediately began to give her all the 
information he had himself that morning ac- 
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quired. He pointed out how the sboreB that 
had hitherto supported the ship had been 
removed, leaving her now to rest solely in her 
cradle ; he directed his wife's eyes to the cord, 
the severing of which should release her from 
confinement, and send her to her ^* native 
element ;" and when she could not comprehend 
him, he leaned over the railing that divided the 
stand from the platform, and with his cane 
endeavoured to make her perceive the heavy 
weight of iron suspended at each end of the 
ropes, the fall of which must necessarily follow 
the stroke of the chisel on the cord and set her 
at liberty. Poor Mrs. Heywood — quick of com- 
prehension as she usually was — ^from some cause 
or other, was little the wiser for his explanation, 
while the attention which the doctor's eagerness 
seemed to attract increased her confusion. Nor 
was Annie very much more enlightened by the 
attempts of Hamilton to improve what her 
father wished to impress upon her. 

The spectators now began to pour in : not a 
seat was vacant ; gay dresses, naval and military 
costumes, glistened on all sides ; nor was music 
wanting to complete the excitement that pre- 
vailed. John was every now and then recog- 
nised by his family, sometimes giving directions 
to the attendants, sometimes in conversation 
with the leading characters of the place. But 
once only did his mother catch his eye: he 
seemed rather to avoid than to seek the regards 
of those most dear to him. His colour was a 
little heightened, but he looked happy and col- 
lected, and hia mother was satisfied; he was 
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an object of general attention, and his father 
was proud. 

Sir George Blackstone now appeared on the 
platform, with Miss Blackstone, accompanied by 
several of his most intimate friends. A general 
murmur ran through the assembled crowd of 
spectators, and a £resh impulse was given to the 
prevailing excitement. The bold tones of the 
martial instruments were almost overpowering 
to Mrs. Hejrwood. Every heavy blow of the 
hammer, as it resounded through the building, 
telling that some additional stay was knocked 
from under the ship, rang powerfully on the 
mother's heart, nor less probably on that of the 
father, who, for some time, had become entirely 
silent. He looked at his watch. "Another 
quarter," whispered he. A few minutes after- 
wards, Sir Q-eorge, with a view, it would appear, 
to leave no instruction omitted, took the Dottle 
which was suspended at the bow in one hand, 
and the chisel in the other, again showing his 
daughter what was required of her. 

** I hope he will not confuse the poor young 
lady," murmured Mrs. Heywood, involuntarily 
sighing. 

"Nonsense!" said the doctor, "they know, 
of course, what they are about ; they don't set 
children to work in such matters." 

Again, blow after blow resounded ; the men 
on the dock were again heard taking away the 
stays as if in the distance, and murmuring voices 
proclaimed that the tide was rising rapi<Uy, that 
water even could be seen. At this instant a 
bell rang ; not a murmur from that vast crowd 



waB heard, all was silent. Oh! that foolish 
wish! the doctor's hand had found its way, 
under the fold of her ample dress, into that of 
bis wife's, but neither felt bow sbung was the 
grasp that united them. 

"Now! now I" 

Sir Georse leads his daughter forward ; with 
a firm hand she seizes the bottle, it is broken at 
a blow — tbo mallet is raised, it falls accurately 




and forcibly on the chisel and the cord — it i8 
severed — the weights fall — a gentle, an almost 
imperceptible movement follows — the shipglides 
gracefully forward. She is off I she is off I Hurra. I 
hurra I she gains the water — hurra! hurra I 
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"Bule Britannia!" Musical instruments — the 
shouts of the multitude, all unite in the applause. 
Never was finer launch! never was anything 
more successful — grander — more majestic. 

The voices of two persons only are mute ; with 
these every sense is locked up in intensity of feel- 
ing—tears gush forth. A happy face for an in- 
stant recognises them and disappears. " Thank 
God ! thank God I" ejaculated the doctor, raising 
his swimming eyes to his wife — and as suddenly 
concealing them in his handkerchief — while she, 
detached in spirit from all about her, laid her 
gratitude in silence at her Maker's feet. 

Annie, too, had had her share in the eventful 
moment, or, rather, she had known the happiness 
of having two to sympathize with her ; for while 
she held her mother with one hand, by some 
unintentional manoBuvre the other was pressed 
in that of Hamilton. The first accent of con- 
gratulation, however, was the signal for his 
relinquishing it. Strange, however, but so it 
was, that the doctor, in his joy, united the hands 
of both again in his own, and cordially blessed 
them as S one feeling only could or ought to 
actuate them on the occasion. 

What a contrast ! The heavy mass, and the 
dark shadow it had cast had disappeared — a 
vacant space lay open before them, terminating 
in the animated scene of wave and tide, on whose 
glittering breast innumerable vessels of all de- 
scriptions rode. Shout after shout was pro- 
longed, till, in one burst of the National Anthem, 
the whole was closed. 
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It was a hapmr party that was assembled that 
evening at the Iloyal Hotel. 

** My dear," said the doctor, drawing his wife 
aside, and eyeing with the greatest complacency 
the three young people, "1 have something to 
propose to you. This has been a day of un- 
exampled happiness to me, and it has been one 
of mercy too, I would fain prove my gratitude 
to a kind Providence, for not punishing my 
rash imprecation as it might justly deserve, by 
an act of kindness to another. That poor 
Hamilton I John will make a fortune for him- 
self; and Annie, she is already provided for. 
That poor young man ! would it not be well to 
give him the means of following his own bent 
and wishes, and — " he hesitated. 

"And what, my dear Eichard?*' asked Mrs. 
Heywood. 

" "Why^take the course of his education as a 
medical man upon myself," replied the doctor ; 
" send him to the University, and charge his 
future fortune on me, of course, as his father." 

He looked earnestly in her fisu^e. It was a 
sweet but serious smile that answered his search- 
ing ^e. 

" X ou may make him truly your son," said she, 
" if jrou please ; you will meet with no obstacle, 
I think, from the parties most interested." 

" Who told you so ?" cried the doctor, in a 
tone of amazement. 

" My own observation," returned she, " con- 
firmed by what John confided to me to-day." 

" You women are so sharp-sighted," said the 
doctor, raising his eyes and nands, and smiling, 
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as he was wont when agreeably surprised ; " you 
are right ; yes, yes, I see it ; this was the reason, 
of course, that Hamilton absented himself from 
our house. He knew I had no partiality for the 
office, at least at the time, I mean. Well ; I 
have no objection to the match, and so — " 

" Wait," said Mrs. Hey wood, laying her hand 
on his arm. " Neither you nor I&milton know 
all Annie's merit ;" and she repeated what had 
formerly passed between John and his sister. 
" Do as you propose, be the friend to the young 
man as you meditate, but do not let us hiut at 
any attachment between them; they will have 
opportunities of seeing each other. If their 
affection increases — good, you can make them 
happy ; but let our child be sought and won, lest 
the boon you would bestow should be underrated, 
or her modesty should in anyway receive a shock." 

" Of course I of course !" replied the doctor, 
" I will be as silent as yourself;" but there was 
a peculiar tendemessthat evening in his "Missy," 
as he kissed his daughter, and a warmth in his 
manner as he bade Hamilton good night, that 
awoke many surmises, perhaps some latent 
whisperings of hope in her mind. A few months, 
however, dispelled the imcertainty ; Hamilton 
was made happy in the first instance by the 
doctor's liberality, and in the next by his cordial 
consent to receive him as his son. He is already 
rising into notoriety ; and the happy father is 
often heard to declare that he knows not how to 
be sufficiently proud of his sons, or how to be 
grateful enough to a kind and merciful Pro- 
vidence. 

n. M 
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CHAPTEE I. 

Theue are few, it is to be feared, who at one 

Eeriod or other of their lives have not, in their 
eart, "charged God foolishly" as being the 
author of the troubles and afflictions under which 
they have laboured. As if that holy Being, who 
is love ineffable, whose nature is benevolence in 
its widest extent, could take pleasure in sighs 
and tears! could furnish so beautiful a world 
as this, with all that can charm the senses 
or awaken delight, merely to mock man, for 
whom all was made, and to convince him 
that, while his enjoyments are illusive, his 
miseries are real I Oh I do we not add in- 
justice to folly by such conduct ? Sternly the 
monitor witbin supplies the answer. Not from 
our wise and merciful Creator spring the worst 
evils under which we groan, but from our own 
unbridled or ill-regulated passions. The shaft 
of woe is most generally barbed by our own 
hand, and that frequently when innumerable 
blessings are surrounding us, and our lot, to 
all but ourselves, seems to have fallen on the 
fairest inheritance. Alas! that a fact which 
every day's experience confirms should so little 
influence our conduct — should so often awaken 
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our animadferaioii and censure when brougbt 
to bear on others ! 

" William," said Mr. Morton, as, with a 
stately step he advanced to his son, a youth 
of nineteen — " Wilhani, against my inclination, 
against my own judgment even, and at variance 
with all my preconceived views for your future 




destination, I have yielded to your desire. There 
is a wide difference between him who chooses 
the army for the profession of a life, and him 
who temporarily aeleets it for the sake of society, 
and for pleasure only. With your motives, 
however, I have now nothing to do. Tou are a 
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soldier — ^prove an honourable one; may your 
country have no cause to frown on you, your 
father none to be ashamed of you I I place 
this sword in your hand, not as the mere ap- 
pendage of your profession, but as a trust; 
not for your own preservation, but for your 
sovereign's glory. May it never be drawn in 
an unjust quarrel, nor sheathed in a lawful 
and an honourable one." 

The tone of voice in which these words were 
spoken was more dictatorial than impressive. 
The young man took the weapon that was 
held out to him. 

"When I disgrace it or you, sir," said he, 
with mantling cheek and haughty brow, " you 
shall disown me for your son." He caught the 
imploring eye of his sister, and curbed his fiery 
spirit. ** I thank you," added he, respectfully; 
"it shall be my study to prove to you that 
your kindness has not been undeserved, or is 
undervalued." 

The brother and sister were soon after alone. 

"0 William!" exclaimed Ellen, "did you 
not promise me that you would never speak 
to my father in that manner again ?" 

" Pshaw !" replied he, impatiently, " I spoke 
quite as becoming in me as a son as he did to 
me as a father. Was that speech to prove his 
own powers of oratory, or to insinuate a doubt 
of my courage ?" 

" Neither, neither," answered she ; " you know 
his manner. Why do you not concihate him? 
Itecollect how much he has been opposed to 
your entering the army, and yet how entirely 
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he has yielded to your wishes. Why should 
you now think it too much to humour his will, 
and refuse to show your sense at least of his 
kindness ?" 

"Why should he be so stem, so stately?" 
demanded William. "His very look 'freezes 
the genial current of one's blood,' and turns 
affection into icy coldness, Why does he treat 
me as he would scorn to treat any one else, 
just as if my being his son gave me the privi- 
lege only to be his slave ?" 

"Why are you so impatient of control?'* 
returned Ellen. " Why so self-willed ?" 

" Because I cannot help it," replied he, care- 
lessly. 

"r^either can my father help his manner, 
probably," said Ellen ; " I speak the truth re- 
spectfully — you are both too proud, and " she 

laid her hand on his arm, and, with a look of 
earnest sweetness, raised her eyes to his face, 
" pride becomes no one ; truly * pride was not 
made for man.' The unlooked-for accession to 
the family wealth and honours through the 
death of our two uncles has made that a ruling 
passion in his mind which probably was once a 
mere weakness. The pride that marks you, 
William, is of a different character ; though it 
may not be much less in degree. My father 
had fixed his heart on your shining in public 
life — at the bar or in the senate; you have 
marred all his ambitious views, disappointed, 
vexed him." 

"I know I have," replied William; "but 
bad he a right peremptorily to decide for me ? 

M 2 
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or was the sacrifice of my wannest desires to 
be made — the tenor of my whole life to be 
changed — only to gratify the whim of another, 
though that other was indeed a parent F" 

" It is not for me," said Ellen, meekly, " to 
decide at what point a parent's authority should 
cease, or a sons will to choose his own path 
should commence. My father has yielded " 

"And with a very bad grace," observed 
William. 

" But he has yielded," repeated Ellen, firmly ; 
''and that compliance, William, demands a 
corresponding acknowledgment from you. Do 
you listen to me ?" 

William was playing with his dog. " To be 
sure I do," replied he. 

" Do you heed me ?" 

He looked affectionately at her: "More, 
perhaps, than you imagine," said he, " though I 
may give you cause to think the contrary. 
The words, Ellen, that most deeply afibct us 
are not those that influence our conduct most 
quickly ; so acquit me of fault towards yourself 
at least." 

Such was the conversation that took place 
between the only son and daughter of Mr. 
Morton. They had lost their mother when 
Ellen was only in her seventeenth year ; since 
which time, young as she was, the superintend- 
ence of the household devolved upon her. 
This was the will of her father. The reliance 
thus reposed in her was well responded to. In 
her were united the rare qualities of youthful 
simplicity with the discretion of fer riper years. 
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The Bjstem which Mr. Morton had pursued 
with his children had, in fact, been as favourable 
to his daughter as it had been injurious to his 
son. Implicit obedience to his commands was 
the expected result of the confidence he reposed 
in them. " I trust you," was the oft-repeated 
declaration to them both ; and both well under- 
stood that passive submission to his will was 
to be the consequence. He made that principle, 
in fact, the basis of their actions which should 
have been the support only of still higher obli- 
gations, an incentive to a more conscientious 
fulfilment of their duty. It was pride in him- 
self that caused the error, and pride in his son 
made that error doubly pernicious to him, while 
humility of mind and spirit in his daughter 
counteracted any evil effect to herself. Like 
most parents, Mr. Morton meant well; but, 
like many others, he mistook his path, making 
severitv, when necessary, unjustly severe, indul- 
gence barely deserved diangerous by its excess. 

The utmost affection subsisted between the 
brother and sister. With the silken hair of love 
she held in check his impetuous temper, and 
with a gentle hand poured oil over the troubled 
waves which that temper occasionally put in 
angry motion. But hers was the lip of truth. 
Whilst the reproof to the brother was just, no 
false excuse was made to the father ; she was 
a mediator between them, trusted equally by 
each, possessing acknowledged influence over 
the one, and not less influence with the other, 
though it was probably as little suspected as 
owned by Mr. Morton. The desire or William 
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to enter the army had been as painful to Ellen 
as it had been contrary to the views and wishes 
of his father ; but she had used her utmost skill 
to overcome the opposition that was made to 
it, and William felt, as he expressed himself, 
more indebted to her endeavours than to any 
kindness on the part of their parent. 

" Shall you miss me, Ellen ?" said William, 
as, on the last evening they took a walk together, 
and were drawing near the house. You express 
80 little regret at my departure, that I begin to 
suspect YOU will feel it less than I imagined, 
pernaps less than I hoped you would.'* 

" O William !" murmured she, tenderly, turn- 
ing a reproachful eye upon him ; " do you indeed 
understand me so little? When you used to 
leave me to return to school, did I ever en- 
courage your regret by talking to you of 
mine ?" 

"Never!" said he, twining his arm round 
her; "but continue to love me as you loved 
me then. The very thought that you will 
again steal to my chamber to kiss the pillow 
on which I have lain, and to search for some 
worthless trifle I have discarded to treasure 
till I return, will have a far better effect upon 
me than all my father's injunctions. How I 
wish he would behave to me as he does to you ! 
He loves you much more than he loves me, 
and you love him better than I do ; and yet I 
do truly believe* that if I were to lose the love 
he may have for me, it would drive me either 
to desperation or kill me." 

Ellen sighed. "You mistake each other," 
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said she; "my father would love you as well 
as he loves rae, if — ^if " 

"If I would behave as you do," exclaimed 
William ; " probably he would. I own I have 
been wrong many times ; but different beha- 
viour in him towards me would have made me 
alter mine ; many might lead — none shall drive 
me. 

"Hush, hush," said she. "I might find it 
in my heart to quarrel with you for such a 
speech at another time, but now " 

" But now," said he, " we will drop the sub- 
ject." He drew her to a seat. "In all pro- 
bability we shall really take leave of each 
other here; other eyes will be upon us when 
the last moment comes." 

Ellen laid her head on his shoulder, and gave 
way to the tears she had long been struggling 
to restrain. Nor did she weep alone. William, 
however, soon recovered himself. 

" I shall show no such weakness again," said 
he, as, with firm step, he led his sister into the 
house ; and he kept his word. Morning came, 
and with it the hour of separation. Mr. Morton 
suppressed all emotion on his part — his son 
followed his example. The pride, however, that 
checked natural feehng in the former, was not 
powerful enough to destroy the feeling itself; 
and as he relinquished the hand that forcibly 
grasped his, he quickly turned away his face, 
and walked to the window. The brother and 
the sister were locked in each other's arms. It 
was but for an instant ; steps were heard rapidly 
crossing the hall; for a moment they were 
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arrested by the good wishes and adieus of the 
servants; and then the sound of wheels told 
that William was gone. Mr. Morton kissed the 
cheek of his daughter, who had ventured to his 
side, and without a word walked out of the 
room. 

The first battalion of the regiment, into which 
William had entered, had been for some time 
in the Peninsula. Winter-quarters were now 
about to be broken up ; and the deadly strife 
between the contending armies to be renewed. 
Orders had been received at the dep6t for the 
immediate embarkation of the remaining com- 
panies. The news, ardently expected, was 
joyfully heard. Promotion, glory — equally the 
soldiers aim — made young and gallant hearts 
beat quick, and brightened every eye. No 
thought of the contingencies of war gleamed 
over the future : it was reserved to affectionate 
relatives and friends to take that fearful survey. 

The troops landed at Lisbon, and immediately 

Proceeded to join the main body of the army. 
£ere all was excitement, animation, and ardent 
breathings for the fight. The flame that glowed 
in one heart was quickly communicated to 
another, and one spirit pervaded all ranks. 
The battles of Pombal and Sabugal were fought 
and won ; that of Fuentes d'Onor followed. 
In the two former William's regiment bore a 
conspicuous part, and, as far as opportunity 
was afforded him, his own conduct was highly 
satisfactory. He was not, however, that favour- 
ite among his brother officers which he was 
with the privates : to these his behaviour was 
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uniforraly generous, considerate, and kind; to 
those it was frequently neither conciliating nor 
agreeable. By many, indeed, he was much 
liked; by others, very coolly esteemed. His 
proud, impatient temper frequently gave offence 
to his equals ; it was a serious disadvantage to 
him in the eyes of his superiors, for it threatened 
to make him deficient in the first great quality 
of a soldier — obedience. It had never, it was 
true, betrayed him into any direct breach of 
discipline ; but there was enough in his general 
demeanour to give anxiety to his friends, and 
to draw observation of no favourable nature 
upon him. Unhappily for him, the colonel 
of his regiment, though a brave and able officer, 
was known to be a man of low extraction, and 
his manners partook more of his parentage than 
of his profession and rank. In a short time it 
was but too evident that a want of proper feel- 
ing existed between the parties. Before long 
this feeling amounted to a rooted dislike on 
each side : a circumstance of little consequence 
to Colonel Fleming, but of much to William 
himself. A part of the family of Fleming lived 
not far from Kingwood ; but no kind of intimacy 
had existed between them and Mr. Morton — a 
proof of his pride which had been exceedingly 
offensive to them, as their wealth, they con- 
sidered, entitled them to notice. No oppor- 
tunity that presented itself was lost by Fleming 
to show his authority, and make the difference 
of their rank felt by William. Irritated fre- 
quently to the utmost verge of endurance, he 
had yet possessed sufficient command over 
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himself to avoid giving any just cause of 
complaint against him. 

It was in the battle of Fuentes d'Onor that 
a circumstance occurred which proved fatal to 
the interests of William. The captain of his 
company having been carried to the rear 
wounded, the temporary command of it was 
given to William. The fi&fht was severe; he 
had gallantly maintained his post, when, on a 
sudden, Fleming rode up to him. In an im- 

Serious tone of voice he demanded what he was 
oing there ? 

"Obeying my orders," replied William, 
coolly. 

"Obey mine," replied Fleming; "take up 
your position there, pointing with his sword ; 
" turn that body of men directly.*' 

A glance alone told the danger of the service, 
nor could the command be mistaken. "To 
obey," had been the enforced lesson of his 
whole life, and at this moment, as in many 
previous moments of his existence, it was not 
the command, but the tone and manner in 
which that command was given, that roused 
the rebellious spirit within him. He cast a 
fierce look at Fleming, hesitated — ^then led 
his men forward. It was too late — ^the oppor- 
tunity was lost— his own conduct was at least 
dubious. 

The next morning he received orders to wait 
on the general of the division. A charge of 
contempt of orders, the result of failing courage, 
had been laid against him. Severity m such a 
case was deemed a necessary measure. What 
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was his anguish, when informed privatelj, that 
he was at liberty to return to England ! 

Against the foul charge of cowardice his 
pride upheld him ; but this had no power to 
influence the belief of others. The cool eye 
that met him stung him to the very quick, 
but where was his redress ? To have requested 
a court-martial would have been worse than 
useless; there was no extenuation of his con- 
duct in the main charge, nor did he attempt 
to urge any. There was nothing left him but 
to submit, and, ruined in prospect, as in hope, 
he prepared to depart. The general of the 
division, to whom his father had been formerly 
known, kindly, however, assured him that he 
had already written to Mr. Morton, giving such 
an explanation of the unfortunate occurrence as 
he trusted would remove the most serious cause 
of displeasure against him. 

Where were now the buoyant hopes that had 
so lately filled his bosom ? All appeared a fright- 
ful vision to him, when, for the last time, he 
turned to take a look at the gallant troops he 
was quitting for ever. He seemed carried away 
by a whirlwind of passion, and had not the 
gentle image of his sister appeared to flit around 
him, and whisper better tmngs, it would have 
been hard to say to what length his desperation 
might have led him. 

"Well aware of the storm he would have to 
encounter, he deemed it more prudent to give 
no intimation of his arrival in England, but to 
take his father by surprise. It was his wish 
to see his sister, in the first instance, if it were 

u. N 
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possible, but as he had not written to her he 
was obliged to leave this to chance. Haying 
travelled by the mail, he alighted at the lodge, 
and took a private path that led to the house. 
The hall door was open, he walked in, and, 
without paying any regard to the servants, 
who, hearing steps, had come forward, or 
noticing the hesitation of their manner as they 
replied to the questions he put to them, he 
ascended the stairs that led to his sister's 
private apartment. She was not there. It 
was probable, ho thought, that she might be 
in the garden ; and he cautiously opened the 
door of the dining-room, through the windows 
of which he could easily follow her, as he 
trusted, without being observed. 

To his surprise his &ther was standing there 
alone. His back was towards him, and he 
appeared buried in thought, but the noise 
that William had made aroused him. He 
turned hastily round. Both started as their 
eyes encountered each other. Neither for an 
instant moved — ^William took a step forward. 

** Not an inch farther 1" exclaimed Mr. Morton, 
peremptorily, waving his hand. 

" Father r* cried William, advancing a few 
paces. 

"You have no father, here," returned Mr. 
Morton, hoarsely ; " I have henceforth no son I" 

" Hear me ! I implore you !'* cried William. 

" Not a word," returned he, still more impe- 
riously ; " the brand of cowardice has annulled 
all claim of affinity." 

As he spoke he hastily crossed the room, and 
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entering the library, which opened into it, he 
closed ^e door with force. 

"For mercy's sake, hear me I" exclaimed 
William, endeavouring to gain an entrance. 
** I must, I will speak to you V* 

No voice, however, was heard in reply. 
Again he urged to be heard, but he urged m 
vain. Frantic almost with agitation, he laid 
his hand upon, the lock, to force his way, 
when a subdued and gentle voice exclaimed, 
f* William, William!" 

" Ellen I" cried the wretched brother, throwing 
himself upon his sister's bosom. 

"Hush!" whispered she, drawing him into 
the room she usually occupied ; ** do not exas- 
perate my &ther any further. Nothing will 
soften him at present. The servants had orders 

4ot to admit you, and I, I " she clung to his 

ne(^, and soboed " I am forbidden to hold any 

communication with you." 

"What!" cried William, "was the door to 
have been shut in my face ? Has he publicly 
discarded me, stamped me as an alien>, and 
driven me into the world, friendless, hopeless, 
penniless; to be spumed and pointed at by 
others ?" 

^*My father has settled an ample allowance 
' upon you, but " she hesitated. 

" Hide nothing," said William. 

** You forfeit aU if you obtrude yourself into 
bis OTCsence." 

" JPerish his whole fortune, on such terms !" 
cried William. " Ellen, I have given him 
just cause for displeasure; but is this the 

N 2 
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way to punish me — to recover a tamished 
name ?" 

He paced the room with rapid steps, and with 
agitated countenance. Presently its expression 
changed, and a gentler feeling took possession of 
his features. 

" Go to him, Ellen," said he, " plead for me. 
Entreat him to hear me only for a few moments. 
He brands me unjustly with cowardice — that 
charge at least I can refute." 

But Ellen trembled to comply with his re- 
quest. At length, unable to resist his impor- 
tunity, she ventured to the library door. She 
knocked, but received no answer. 

« It is I, sir," said she ; " Ellen." 

" Are you alone ?" demanded Mr. Morton. 

" I am," replied she. 

Mr. Morton arose, and turning the key, ad- 
mitted her. 

" Father I my dear father 1" cried she, casting 
herself at his feet, and looking piteously into his 
face. 

Mr. Morton raised her hastily. ** I have said, 
and will not retract," exclaimed he, sternly; 
" not another word, on your own obedience. If 
you come from him, tell him, the same roof 
shall not cover us one night; either he or I 
depart immediately." 

'* But not with the stigma of cowardice upon 
him," said Ellen ; " it is undeserved." 

" Who told jou so ?" returned he, scornfully. 
" You may bebeve it, Ellen, I never shall, unless 
his conduct compels me to own the charge to be 
false. Leave me." 
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Ellen saw there was no alternative. She 
retired. WiUiam met her; her countenance 
betrayed her failure. He listened without in- 
terruption to the faithful relation she gave him. 
• " He has determined well," said he. " I will 
owe to justice what I could not win from mercy, 
if so he terms it." 

Again his lip quivered. He threw his eyes 
over the apartment, as if taking leave of objects 
familiar to him, gave one look on the lawn and 
grounds below, then strained his sister convul- 
sively to his bosom, broke from her, and rushed 
wildly out of the house. 

His dog had followed him. He was not 
aware of i^e circumstance, or that she had re^ 
cognised him at all, till bounding before him, 
she barked with joy. She stopped, she returned, 
fawned upon him, and again took the lead, 
** No, no, Eose," said he, " there is a home for 
you, though not for me. Go back, go back I" 

But Eose refused to obey. "Back!" cried 
he, giving her a slight blow. She uttered a 
cry ; he stooped down and patted her head — a 
tear fell on his hand as he did so. *^ Go back, 
go back I" repeated he, and then, without turning 
again to look at her, with a more rapid step 
than before, he pursued his way. 

It was dark before he reached the park gate. 
He was preparing to open it, when he was over- 
taken by a man on horseback. 

" Stop, Mr. William, stop !" cried he, springing 
from the saddle. " Where would you go on foot ? 
It is your own mare. If you will tell me where 
to find her, I will bring her back in the morning." 
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It waa Stephen Holder, the son of the widow 
who occupied the lodge, that thus addressed 
him. He was a woodcutter on the estate^ and 
was ahout the age of his young master, to whom 
he was much attached. He had heen a sharer 
in his hoyhood sports, the humhle caterer of his 
holiday enjoyments; and once, during a long 
and painful illness, William had called forth all 
his gratitude hy the unremitting kindness he 
had shown him. 

"Thank you, Stephen," said "William, now 
completely suhdued. He grasped the strong 
hand that assisted him to mount. Stephen still 
held the horse, waiting for instructions, but 
William had formed no plan, his intentions were 
scarcely known to himself. 

" Where did you say ?" asked Stephen ; " at 
the Talbot ?" 

The random question settled the point. " Yes,'^ 
replied William. Stephen held open the gate. 
'' Take care of Eose, if she should attempt to 
follow," added he; "my sister must have 
her." 

•' She is where you left her, I dare say,'* said 
he ; ** I guessed how it was." 

William gave the rein to his horse, who, well 
used to his pace, was soon at more than half^ 
speed. 

"Ay, ride away," cried Stephen, "ride away; 
but you will not leave the thought of this nifi^ht's 
cruelty behind you. Driven from your fiitner s 
house and home ! I would never have believed 
it, if I had not seen it^ith my own eyes. That 
so kind, so generous a master, as Mr. Morton 
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ean be so hard-hearted to his son I There's no 
understanding it." 

So argued Stephen, ignorant of the benumbing 
power of pride, of its unreasonableness, of its 
selfishness and obduracy. Every grateful feel- 
ing of his heart was in motion, every pulse beat 
with sympathy and affection. 

"Mother," said he, putting his head into the 
door of the lodge, *'I shall not be home all 
night, but don't be uneasy :'* then wishing to 
avoid inquiry, he quickly closed the door, and 
took the turnpike road to P 

"He will do something rash,*' murmured he; 
" and no wonder ; he'll not be the most to blame. 
The father who turns his back upon his son, no 
matter for what, has much to answer for, and 
little right in my mind to be pitied, happen 
what may. Cowardly I — 'tis false. Self-willed 
he is, and always was ; but as to fear, he does 
not know its name." 

He walked quickly, but it was past midnight 
before he reached the end of his journey ; the 
chimes of the Cathedral were playing as he 
crossed the bridge that led into the city. " They 
are all in bed/ thought he, as it occurred to 
him to ask a night's lodging at the house of an 
old acquaintance ; *' but they will not refuse, I 
dare say, to take me in." Nor was he mistaken. 
He hacf, indeed, to share the children's bed, but 
lie was well contented with his accommodation : 
few study comfort for the body, when the mind 
is ill at ease. He had had a hard day's work, 
and a walk of eight miles had fatigued him. 
He had slept beyond his usual hour, when the 
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« 

roll of a drum awakened him. He started, 
threw on his clothes, and without waiting to 
eat his breakfast, took a good slice of bread in 
his hand, and sallied forth to the Talbot. On 
inquiring of a waiter, he was told that the gentle- 
man he described had already paid his bill, and 
had walked out without saymg whether he in- 
tended to return or not. 

Stephen was much annoyed at this intelligence. 
He feared he had lost sight of his young master. 
He questioned the servant as to the way he had 
taken on leaying the inn, and having ascertained 
this, he foUowea the same direction, in the hope 
that he might get sight of him. He had already 
met with more than one recruiting party, and 
had been invited to enlist, but shakmg his head 
in token of denial, he entered first one street, 
and then another. In vain he encountered 
strangers only, and he began to fear that the 
object of his search had entirely escaped him. 
The sound of horses' feet attracted his attention ; 
he looked round, and saw a troop of dragoons ad- 
vancing. He cast his eyes in a mfferent direction 
ao they passed. " We have had enough and too 
much ofsoldiering," thought he. " If Mr. William 
had been content to stay at home, all would 
have been right now." 

In a few minutes afterwards he came upon a 
recruiting party belonging to the 6— th llegi- 
ment. What was his consternation, when on a 
sudden he saw William walk up to the sergeant, 
say something to him in a low voice, and then 
retire with him some paces behind the group 
that was surrounding them ! He darted forwara. 
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' " Sir I sir !" cried he. ** Mr. "William, what are 

you going to do ?" 

i "William cast a stern look at him, ** You rftis- 

take me," said he, '* my name is Henry, Henry 

Stedman." 

"Then you accept the king's bounty?" de- 
manded the sergeant. 

" I do," was the reply. 
• "Take this, and follow me then," returned 
the other, eager to secure his prize. " Now out 
of the way, young man," and he gave Stephen a 
push, " unless you mean to do the same." 

In vain Stephen attempted to speak to 
"William — in vain attempted to catch his eye. 
He seemed determined on avoiding him* But 
Stephen was not to be repulsed^ he slipped his 
hand between William and the sergeant, and 
pulled him by the sleeve. "William turned 
round ; the glance that he obtained of the poor 
fellow's countenance penetrated his heart. 
**Meet me at the Talbot," whispered he; 
'^ mind, not a word." 

' Stephen did as he was desired, and took the 
way to the inn. 

" He a private I" murmured he ; ** he depend 
upon himself — he his own servant, who never 
soiled a hand !" He groaned. " No one to care 
for him; no one to speak to him; no one to 
whom he can open his mind ; none to feel for 
him, none to do him a kind office, sick or sad, 
wet OP weary I" He was silent. Again his lips 
moved, a new train of thought had taken pos- 
session of his mind. ** Enlist for a soldier too ! 
It is not the life I should like, or would have 

N 3 
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chosen. My mother is getting old, and Jeme 
— suppose she refuses to wait for me." He 
took such rapid strides, and his manner was 
altogether so singular, that more than one per- 
son whom he passed stopped to gaze after him. 
The Talhot was in sight ; on a sadden he stood 
fixed on the pavement. 

*' It shall be so," said he, as he turned round 
and began to retrace his steps. '* Sight is 
right, the path may be rough, out the end is 
the safest and the best. There is no denying 
the claim he and his have upon us alL Mother 
and Jessie won't be overlooked, and it would 
bo worse to let him go alone, than to go with 
him." 

He now went in search of the recruiting- 
party he had left. A few inquiries and the shrill 
souud of the fife soon brought him to the spot 
where he was directed. 

" Will you take me ?" said he, walking boldly 
to the sergeant. 

The sergeant threw a glance over him. " To 
be sure I will :" and he instantly tendered the 
money. Stephen took it, but before his hand 
was closed hi£^ arm was seized, and the coin was 
dashed to the ground. 

"Are you mad?" exclaimed "William; he 
turned to the sergeant with a peremptory glance, 
** That man must be free." 

'* Not at your bidding," returned the sergeant ; 
" he has taken the bounty and is my man." 

"It's the truth," said Stephen, putting 
the shilling into his pocket. And he whose 
sole ambition not two hours before was to be 
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jec^oned the best woodcutter on the Morton 
estate, the future husband of Jessie Morgan, 
was now a private in the 5 — th Regiment. It 
was in vain that William, when they were 
alone, endeavoured to dissuade him from the 
step, and to allow him to purcliase his discharge. 

" We have cast lots together, Mr. William," 
was his reply. " 1*11 follow you to the death, 
.leave you I will never !" 

Poor William ! he had felt the anger of his 
father acuteiy, the anguish of his sister had wrung 
bis heart ; but neither had affected him as this 
instance of selt^devotion in the humble individual 
before him. His pride, his self-will, his impe- 
tuous temper were subdued almost to the ten- 
derness of childhood. All distance at that 
instant, faded between them, and as a man he 
felt towards the man who was capable of conduct 
such' as Stephen's. 

No time was lost in presenting them to the 
commanding oflBcer, after which they were sworn 
in by the magistrate. The day following they 
were to proceed to the dep6t in company with 
several other recruits. The earnest request of 
Stephen to be allowed to take back the horse to 
Eockwood was granted; his own appearance, 
.and the testimony of a respectable person in the 
place, to whom he had appealed as to his cha- 
racter, having satisfied the officer that he was 
to be relied upon. This point gained, William, 
having imposed the strictest silence upon him 
as regarded himself, made him the bearer of a 
letter to his sister. In this, however, he gave 
no intimation of the step he had taken. He 
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merely bade her prepare for a long silence, 
begging her at the same time to pray for tiis 
return, which would be virtually praying for hia 
restoration to all that made life desirable. 

Stephen was received by his mother with much 
joy, for his absence, protracted beyond the period 
she expected, had begun to alarm her. She 
soon, nowever, perceived that something un- 
usual had occurred, and a vague fear of impending 
evil made her tremble. In an anxious tone she 
inquired, " Why he was looking ' so serious ? 
why he was out of spirits ?*' 

" Mother," replied he, in no way evading an 
answer, ^'I have made a great change in my 
life, and it is one thing to do what we feel to 
be right, and another to be quite happy in 
having done so ;" his voice fell — " I am going 
to leave you/' 

" Leave me !" cried she, " when ? why ?" 

Stephen slowly drew from his pocket the 
colours with which his hat liad been de- 
corated. 

** Enlisted I" shrieked she, "unkind, unduti- 
ful !"— 

" Listen, mother," said Stephen, firmly. ** One 
of the first lessons vou taught me was to be 
grateful; you sowecl good seed in my mind, 
mother-like, as was your duty — was it not in the 
hope it should bring forth fruit ? What I have 
done, I have done from the best motives, and it 
cannot be undone.*' 

" The worse ! the worse !" cried she. " O, 
Stephen ! were you sober ?" 

" Did you ever see me in liquor, mother ?" said 
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he, pained at the question. " Do I now apeak like 
a man who had lately lost his senses hy drink ? 
or as one who had done in a moment what for 
years he would rue ? I can tell you no more. 
But where is Jessie ? I have not many minutes 
to stay/' 

A deep sob- followed these words. Stephen 
started, and beheld the poor girl weeping 
bitterly. '*I did not know you were there," 
said he ; " but all the better. Come with me ;" 
— he turned to Mrs. Holder, — ** only for a few 
moments, mother, we will soon be back again. 

As soon as they were out of sight, Stephen 
stopped. ** Jessie,'* said he, looking tenderly 
at her, ** you know how long, how truly I have 
loved you." 

" Is this a proof of it ?" returned she, sobbing ; 
" Stephen P' 

** There is no truer proof of love than to act 
worthy of her we bve best in the world," said he. 
" Jessie, I have two things to say to you. I may 
be gone long, very long ; I may return disablea, 
or I may not return at all." He ceased — ^trembled. 
" It is not fair to ask you to keep single for my 
sake ;" his agitation increased. *' If a man should 
offer himself whom you can fancy, who would pro- 
vide you with a comfortable home, think no more of 
me. No — hear me out — never, never will I stand 
between you and what may be for your good." 

" Oh ! let me speak," said Jessie, laying her 
hand on his arm. 

'* Presently," returned he. *' I free you from 
all promise to me ; but if, in spite of my seem- 
ing to desert you, you will stand to your pledge, 
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then let a cheering word, a cheering smile, be a 
cordial to my heart, something to dwell on 
when miles must part us." 
. *' But what makes you leave us ?*' sighed she. 

" My duty,", answered he. ** I may not tell 
you more ; you must take my word, or, — say, 
Jessie, say at once what you have to say, the 
worst is better than " 

" The worst I" repeated she, raising her tearfiil 
eyes to him, *' the worst is to be parted from you. 
X ou never deceived me, how then can I distrust 
you now P how add pain to pain ? My word is 
pledged ; nought on earth shall make me break 
it. 

There were traces on the cheeks of both, when 
they returned to the lodge, of deep and recent 
emotion, but there was a look jof happiness also, 
that shone throu&^h their sadness, like the bright 
hues that glow in the watery clouds. It was 
not lost upon Mrs. Holder, nor did the composed 
expression of her own features escape her son. 
She saw that he perceived it. 
. ** The mother is the mother still," said she ; 
and her voice trembled : '* but I see and under- 
stand enough to keep my sorrow to myself; I 
ask no questions; I want to know no more; 
they who owe all to kindness shown to them, 
must pay the debt as God gives them means 
and power. You may trust me ; no word shall 
pass these lips." Stephen shook his head. *' Go 
then, my son, go ; let rightly begun, be rightly 
finished." 

Stephen looked at his mother — ^looked at 
Jessie. ** Thank you, thank you I" said he; 
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>'niy heart beats again as it used to do. Your 
kindness makes that smooth which was rough 
enough before. 

As time pressed, Stephen made a selection of 
such articles as he wished, to take away with 
him. His Bible and Prayer-Book were care- 
fully secured in his bundle. The latter with 
the greater satisfaction, when it was discovered 
.that he had unintentionally exchanged his 
book for that which belonged to Jessie, the last 
Sunday they were at church together. 

The eloQk struck the hour that was his signal 
of departure* Stephen arose — ^not a word was 
spoken. One fond embrace — one simple " Good- 
bye," — one reverent ** God bless you," followed. 
The park gate swung rapidly on its hinges, and 
.then, and then only, a cry which could not reach 
'his ear, burst from those he had left behind. 

Not daring to look back, or to allow his 
thoughts to dwell, either on the scenes he had 
l^ft, or on those that might be before him, 
Stephen pursued his way. He was about two 
iniles from the lodge, when the sound of 
horses' feet made him raise his eyes from the 
ground on w£ich they had been bent. He 
started on beholding Mr. Morton, and touched 
his hat. 

• " I wanted to s^eak to you, Stephen," said the 
latter, checking his horse. 

Stephen stepped into the road, and awaited 
his commands. 

" Leave the old tree that I marked last week," 
said Mr. Morton, "you shall fell the younger 
one by its side." 
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" It will make a bare place to do that," re- 
plied Stephen. "The young tree is a shelter, 
too, to the old one : cut one down, sir, the other 
will not last long." 

*« I don't think it," said Mr. Morton; "but I 
will see you to-morrow." 

He touched the side of his horse, and trotted 
briskly on. The groom smiled at Stephen as he 
passed — " We have been riding as if for a race 
all the afternoon," said he; then, nodding, he 
galloped after his master. 

"To-morrow!" repeated Stephen: ** to-mor- 
row ! there will be many morrows before you and 
1 meet again — if ever. Many a sun will go 
down behind the old woods — many a stroke of 
the axe will echo through them before I shall see 
them again." He sighed. " Well I so let it be. 
There is One above who knows all, rules over 
all, and guides everything for the best ; One 
who cares for all, who cheers and comforts all." 

It was getting late when Stephen came in 
sight of the old city gate. Here he was met by 
William. They walked some paces together^ 
however, before the latter could command him- 
self to make the inquiries he desired. 

" You did not see my sister, I suppose ?" said 
he at length. 

" No," replied Stephen, " but I left your letter 
with my mother. It was curious enough, though, 
I saw and spoke to your father." 

William started. "He asked you no ques- 
tions, did he ?" 

Stephen repeated exactly what had passed. 

" Did he say that ?" exclaimed William. « He 
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planted that tree with his own hand the day I 
was bom. Oh ! that I had never seen the light I 
or had been carried from my cradle to the grave !*' 

** Mr. William — Sir — " said Stephen, drawing 
closer to his side. 

" Call me * Mr. William,' ' Sir,' no more," 
interrupted he ; '* home names are things passed 
away from me. Call me Stedman ; I shall answer 
to no other." 

Stephen's look betrayed how impossible he 
thought it to obey; then prefacing his reply 
with a faint murmur of the interdicted word, he 
said, " AU God's gifts are good, but life is the 
first and best of them ; we do not wish to part 
with it when times go smoothly with us — ought 
we then to throw it away when rougher days 
come over us ? But if I must call you Stedman, 
then, then — may you make a prouder name for 
yourself than ever your father gave you I" 

At an early hour the next morning they were 
prepared to start for the dep6t. As Stephen's 
eye glanced over the party with whom they were 
to associate, he turned an involuntary look at 
William. The latter evidently understood him, 
but there was no answering expression of feature. 
He seemed resolutely nerved for the trial, the 
severity of which was proved to himself by the 
strength he had summoned to sustain it. The 
recruits were most of them very young men. 
At first they would have been quite familiar; 
but they were soon checked by the manner that 
William observed towards them, and before long 
they were as ^lad to leave him to himself as he 
was to be avoided by them. 
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It was at onoe seen at the dep6t that; WiUiam 
*wa8 familiar with the drill. At first a suspicion 
arose that he had deserted from another regi- 
ment ; nor did the removal of this idea contribute 
much to his comfort. Men naturally dislike 
whatever paittakes of ambie^uity. There was a 
degree of mystery about him which gave no 
favourable impression of him in the mind of any 
one, and his temper was tried in many way& 
'Nothing, however, could provoke him to resent 
any indignity offered him, and had not the occa- 
sional flushing of his cheek been a more faithful 
index of his feelings than his lips, it might have 
been thought that the speech which had been 
intended to taunt or to irritate him had not 
reached his hearing. 

There was nothing, however, that drew towards 
him such attention or created such wonder, as 
the behaviour of Stephen to him. True, the latter 
watched his every movement, and seemed to ac- 
company him as his shadow, but it was so unob- 
trusively, so respectfully, that it required little 
penetration not to perceive that though they 
were now on an equality in rank, they were not 
so in birth or education. There was no trifling 
act of service that Stephen omitted, no menial 
office that he did not perform, if it were in his 
power^ to spare his companion. Was it Sted- 
jnan's turn to wash the barrack-room, Stephen 
•had forestalled the task ; were they out with a 
fatigue party, the hardest labour was invariably 
taken by Stephen, sometimes without a remaiic, 
-sometimes on a pretence that deceived no one« 

As one conjecture died away another arose. 
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aud^'p^haps, the triith was more nearly arrived 
<at than the parties interested altogether desired. 
•The novelty at length wore off, and by the time 
that orders were received to prepare for foreign 
flervice, much of the wonder they had excited 
was gradually subsiding. Individually, however, 
there was a great difference between them; 
Stephen was a favourite with all, while none 
felt themselves at ease with Stedman : his pre^ 
senoe was a restraint^in the barrack-room, though 
he interfered with no one, and was accommodat- 
ing to a degree beyond even most others. He 
would write letters for all who requested him, 
and would read such as they received; and if his 
advice was asked, it was given readily, and with* 
out ostentation. Insensibly he obtained their 
respeet, though hot their affection-^— he was 
feared rather than liked. The glance of his eye 
would check improper conversation, arrest an 
angry word, and stop the utterance of the wan- 
ton oath; but none sought him except for their 
own convenience. 

The conduct that had marked Stephen at the 
dep6t, equally distinguished him on board the 
transport. The name of Stedman was now 
dropped by the men when they spoke of William 
to nim, and the term of "the master*' was 
adopted. At first this gave William uneasiness, 
but it soon became a matter of course, and was 
very agreeable to Stephen — to him it was the 
natural expression of the feeling he loved and 
cherished. Poor William, he saw and read all ; 
the effect of such devotion, such delicate con- 
sideration for him, acted powerfully upon his 
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mind and heart. Many times it sooted hk 
proud spirit, and softened the mortifications to 
which he was unavoidably exposed ; bringing to 
light at the same time many an amiable trait in 
his character, which had hitherto been displayed 
to none. As a friend, it was true, he could not 
treat Stephen, but almost unconsciously to himself 
he was inyesting the faithfol creature with the 
privileges of friendship. His aifections, robbed 
of their legitimate objects, were silently, but 
strongly, centering themselves on one, who. 
under other circumstances, would have awakeneq 
only the common good-will of his nature. 

The wind was tolerably favourable during the 
greater part of the voyage. The time thus 
occupied would ill have suited our modem notions 
of speed ; but as those facilities of motion now 
so familiar to us were then lubnown, mutual 
congratulations were given and received at the 
swiftness of the passage. Immediately on their 
landing, the troops commenced their march to 
the main army. Their arrival had been anxiously 
anticipated, and, without delay, they were drafted 
to their respective regiments and brigades. 



CHAPTEE n. • 

It was an evening of wretchedness that paa*ted 
Ellen from her brother. Whatever might be his 
faults, they were nothing in her eyes, in com- 
parison to the many redeeming qualities be 
possessed to counterbalance them. She had 
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loved him with exquisite tenderness from her 
earliest childhood, and her affection, so far from 
being weakened, seemed rather to have been 
increased by the painful circumstances under 
which he was placed. Angry as she knew her 
father to be, she was totally unprepared for the 
extreme proof he had given of his wrath. Severe 
she was well aware he could be, but that he could 
actually be capable of discarding his only son, 
the heir of so many hopes ana expectations, 
from his paternal roof and home, was a fact 
which, even in spite of its reality, seemed to 
exceed belief. Her own anguish was aggravated 
by the remembrance of her brother s, and she 
recalled with fearful apprehension the peculiar 
expression of his countenance as he rushed from 
her. She wept, she prayed ; but all was confusion 
alike in mind and heart. Sometimes she resolved 
on again attempting to soften her father, and 
then the dread of encountering his displeasure 
restrained her; she recollected, too, that she 
was utterly ignorant whither William was gone, 
or how she could transmit any intelligence to 
him. 

She was summoned to tea before she was aware 
how the time had passed. There was no one in 
the drawing-room when she entered. She took 
her seat at the table, and endeavoured to com- 
mand herself as much as possible ; she trembled, 
however, when she heard her father approaching. 
There was no severity expressed on his features 
had she dared to look at him, nor any in the 
tone of his voice, but no one acquainted with 
his usual manner could have been deceived by 
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his assumed eomposure, and given htm crecGt 
for a heart at ease. He attempted to talk on 
general subjecta with more than common free- 
dom ; but in proportion as be essayed to draw her 
into conrersation, she became less and less 
capable of sustaining her part: at length her 
replies were so inapplicable that tbej drew forth 
» rebuke. 

'' What are you thinking abont, EQen ?^ said 
Mr. Morton, sharply ; " a child would answer 
me better than you; speak to the purpose or 
not at alL" 

Ellen raised ber mild eyes, now full of tears 
she could no longer repress, to her father's face. 
There was no mistaking the meaning of that 
glance, and Mr. Morton felt its full force : un- 
willing, however, that its effect should be observed, 
he arose, and walked to the window ; she hesi- 
tated whether to follow him, then ventured i<y 
his side. ** Father !*' murmured she. He put 
his arm round her, and pressed her to his 
bosom. 

'* You are a good girl," said he, in a low tone ; 
*' continue to be good — I have no child but 
you." 

" Oh I say not so," cried Ellen, forgetful of 
her fears ; " forgive, forgive my poor brother — 
recall him home !" 

" Ellen 1" returned Mr. Morton, with all the 
sternness he could command, '' not a word, on 
your obedience, on that subject. I shall banish 
every thought of it from my mind, and, if pos- 
sible, every association connected with it." 

" If possible 1" It was well that Mr. Morton 
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luseried that clause into his self-imposed deter- 
mination. The ties of nature are not lightly 
riven, not easily effaced from mind and memory. 
He that with the finger of love planted each 
holy a£fection in the heart to sanctify, to soften, 
and to cheer it, ** has so done His marvellous 
work," that neither want, nor woe, nor wicked- 
ness, nor the chilly touch of ingratitude itself 
can totally destroy it. Had Mr. Morton, months 
after these words were uttered, confessed that, 
in spite of every endeavour to the contrary, the 
interdicted subiect was never absent from his 
recollection, — that it broke his slumbers, met him 
in every path, was inscribed in every page, — ^he 
would but have admitted the fact. He was 
wretched under the semblance of tranquil enjoy- 
ment : so true is it that we punish ourselves, 
when against humanity and justice we punish 
another ; so true is it that with a wh^ <n scor- 
pions we lash not so much the object of our 
wrath as our own flesh. The apostolic injunc- 
tion, " Be ye angry and sin not," was not for- 
gotten by Mr. Morton ; but it was remembered 
only by him in order to avail himself of the as-^ 
suraed permission, whilst the annexed command 
was overlooked and broken. 

It was not in one but in everv instance that 
Mr. Morton took care to evince his total alien- 
ation from his son. In the same spirit that he 
had ordered the tree to be cut down which he 
had planted on the occasion of that son's birth, 
he caused everything that could bring him to 
remembrance to be removed from his sight. 
Among these was a portrait of William^ hanging 
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in the dining-room, which had been painted 
immediately after he had received his commis- 
sion. It was esteemed an excellent likeness ; 
and the father's eje had often rested with ac- 
knowledged satisfaction on features he avowed 
to be the perfection of manly beauty. Not only 
was this to be removed but to be destroyed. 

Poor Ellen heard the command, and wept for 
its severity ; she had looked upon this portrait 
as a gift to herself, and it was a treasure that 
she valued above all others. Even her gentle 
spirit was in this instance prompted to rebel ; 
sue excelled in painting, ana was an artist of no 
mean acquirement: she skilfully concealed the 
figure by means of a mantle, giving the picture 
an entirely different character. Whilst she was 
engaged in her task another portrait was hung in 
its place; Mr. Morton noticed the change the 
next day, and then ever afberwards studiously 
avoided even raising his eyes to the spot : he thus 
remained unconscious that the portrait so altered 
had been restored to its original position. 

It was a bitter task to Ellen to efface what 
she had been accustomed to look upon with 
delight, and " sorrow's blinding tears," had fre- 
quently compelled her to lay aside her brush. 
Sometunes the wish crossed her that William 
could as easily wipe off the stain which obscured 
his name, as she could efface the gay habiliments 
of his profession, and then her heart sunk within 
her as she clothed his partuig words with deeds 
that he might dare in the recklessness of his 
spirit to attempt. And then again an ardent 
hope, a confident conviction, arose that every 
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expectation of him, which had been so craellj dis- 
appointed, would in the end be more than 
realized. 

The brief note which Stephen had left with 
his mother for her, was little more than a re- 
petition of the words he uttered when he rushed 
from her. ** You shall see me worthy of your 
love, or you shall see me no more ; but whatever 
nay fate may be you shall not be kept ignorant 
oi it." Not daring to offer this note to her 
father, she laid it open on his table ; no observ- 
ation fell from him respecting its contents, but 
not a doubt remained on her mind that he had 
read it. 

The news that Stephen Holder had left his 
home was soon, made public : it excited no little 
surprise, nor were the conjectures formed as to 
the cause of his absence less various than in- 
correct. By some a quarrel between him and 
Jessie was the assigned reason, while others 
asserted that he had given Mr. Morton offence, 
and had been dismissed from his situation ; 
nothing could be gained to throw a light on the 
subject either from his mother or his affianced 
bride. 

The note which Stephen had intrusted to their 
care was delivered to Miss Morton by Jessie. 
Ellen's agitation at receiving it prevented her 
from observing the altered expression of the 
poor girl's countenance; but no sooner was it 
reported to her that Stephen had deserted Jessie 
than she walked to the lodge, in whose inmates 
she had ever taken a lively interest : at sight of 
her Mrs. Holder burst into a flood of tears, 
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wliicb the kindness of Ellen augmented rather 
than cheeked. 

" No, no, let me cry," said the good woman, 
*^ it is a relief to my poor heart, and it aches fit 
to break. I may tell you the truths miss, the 
secret is safe with you — Stephen has en- 
listed." 

Before Ellen could repeat the word " enlisted," 
a yague idea crossed her mind that this rash and 
unexpected act had reference to her brother. 
She questioned Mrs. Holder, but could learn 
nothing from her except the expression of her 
concurrence in the same suspicion. Neither 
one nor the other, however, surmised that 
Stephen had only followed the example of his 
young master; their fate, they felt convinced, 
was m some way connected, out how, it was 
impossible to guess. 

'* I don't wish to know that I am mistaken in 
thinking that my poor son has done it to be of 
use to Mr. William," said Mrs. Holder ; ** it is 
that thought that upholds me, for we can never 
do enough to repay you for all your kindness to 
us. But it is a saa stroke, still. Jessie bears 
it better than I, and I bore it better at first than 
I do now ; but you see, miss, there is a spring 
in the young heart that is wanting' in the old. 
Why I should disbelieve my poor boy now I can't 
tell, but I cannot fancy he is really gone away 
for any time. I have listened so many years 
for his step that I can't help listening for it 
still, and if 1 hear a footfall, or Towler barks, as 
night draws in, I start, get half way to the door, 
when Jessie's pitiful look brings me to myself, 
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and sends me back to my chair to weep. Oh, 
miss ! it is a wonderful love that a mother bears 
her son, especially when that son has been from 
a babe good and dutiful, and fond, — there's 
nothing like it I" 

*' Not the love a mother bears a daughter P" 
said Ellen, the image of her own parent rising 
before her. 

Mrs. Holder mused : " I think not," replied 
she, " but I can't account for it ; though pernaps 
the love is equal, the feeling only is different," 
she stopped short. " See, see, master is coming 
to the gate." 

"Then I will leave you," said Ellen, rising 
quickly ; " my father will expect to fiud me at 
home,*' and, taking the shorter way to the 
house, she disappeared. Mr. Morton, however, 
on reaching the gate, dismounted, and, giving 
his horse to the groom, told him he should walk 
home. 

" I wanted to see you, Mrs. Holder," said he, 
entering the lodge. 

She curtsied lowly, and respectfully offered 
him a seat. 

. " No, no," returned he, waving his hand. " I 
merely wished to know the truth of what I hear. 
Has your son really left you ? I saw him the 
very evening he is said to have gone away, but 
he said nothing to me that would lead me to 
suppose he had any such intention : can you 
account for his conduct ?" 

" I cannot," replied she. 

" But whither is he gone ? what is he doing ?" 
demanded Mr. Morton. 
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There was a struggle in the mind of the poor 
woman between respect to Mr. Morton and a 
fear to infringe her son's injunction. 

'*I cannot deceive you, sir," said she, at 
length, " but I can and will trust you, — ^he has 
gone for a soldier." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Mr. Morton ; " who 
could have told you so ?" 

" Himself," replied she. 

" But why P what could induce him to take 
so mad a step P" 

" That he did not tell me," answered she. 

" But it was not with your consent, surely ?" 

** It was not asked." 

" Then he has acted exceedingly wrong," said 
Mr. Morton. '^ I hope you made him sensible 
how much you felt his conduct." 

" / part with my son in anger !" cried Mrs. 
Holder, lifting up her hands ! " / utter a harsh, 
an unkind word to him whom I might never see 
again I / put bitter thoughts between him and 
me, to spoil his thought of home, and mine of 
him I — What would you think of me, sir, if I 
had ?" 

A sudden glow passed over the cheek of Mr. 
Morton. " When a son forgets his duty," re- 
plied he, ^4t is weakness in the parent to over- 
look that son's offence ; what a man sows that let 
him reap." 

" The word of God says that," returned Mrs. 
Holder, " and it is an awful saying to all. But 
what says our blessed Saviour? 'With the 
same measure that ye mete, it shall be meted to 
you ; ' and if my son may have transgressed a 
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little, I, in the course of my life, have trans-> 
gressed much. How dare I then brave God to 
do to me what a bad feeling might have led me 
to do to him P It was not thus, sir, that ycu 
acted.'* 

Mr. Morton started : he misunderstood her 
allusion, and would probably have made some 
remark that he would afterwards have regretted, 
had she not resumed : •' Did I, did my poor boy, 
deserve all the kindness you showed us when my 
husband's dishonest conduct was made known 
to you by his untimely death? Did you not 
overlook the oflfence, keeping it a secret from 
every one, and putting us in this pretty home, 
where neither want nor woe, till now, has 
reached us ? My Stephen would lay his life 
down for you and yours, and so would I. You 
forgave the talents that were owing you, should 
not I forgive the pence ?" 

Mr. Morton writhed in secret under these 
words, but assuming an ease he did not feel, he 
said, " Well, well, no more of that — the past is 
gone and forgotten. But would you like to 
purchase your son's discharge, if he be willing ? 
If so I will be at every expense for the 
purpose." 

** The Lord bless you for your goodness I" 
exclaimed the poor woman. *' But it's of no 
use. He could have done it himself if he would 
— but no ; he has left all his money for my use 
and Jessie's — would either of us touch a six- 
pence of it? He's not one, you see, sir, that 
goes back in any road he once has taken — espe- 

o2 
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cially when, as he says, he has only done what 
his auty told him to do — *' 

Mr. Morton said no more: he walked home 
full of thought, and his reflections were not of 
the most pleasing character. But did he con- 
demn the poor woman for her leniency to her 
son ? NOf nor was he as just to her motives as 
he ought. "Happy for the poor," said he to 
himself, "whatever may be the privations of 
their lot, they are, at least, spared those mor- 
tifications of spirit which their superiors are 
doomed to experience. Forgiveness in her is 
easy and natural ; there is nothing in the wound 
she has received to make it incurable." 

Among the servants at the hall was one of 
the name of Bamsley. He had entered the 
family as valet to Mr. Morton, but was now his 
butler. "With that inconsistency of pride which 
frequently forms one of its striking peculiarities, 
Mr. Morton admitted this man into a degree of 
confidence that no other person could boast. 
'Not that he allowed the slightest familiarity on 
the part of Bamsley, or that he was less stately 
to him than to others. He never for a moment 
forgot their relative position, but he would 
express more of his feelings to him than to any- 
one else. Barnsley was an artful man, and 
knew far more how to decipher his master's 
cliaracter than Mr. Morton was able to read 
his. He would listen with the utmost apparent 
respect to what was said to him; and though 
his replies were very concise, he skilfully infused 
that poison in his words that was best suited to 
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take effect. He had never liked William, and 
the dislike was mutual. Barnsley felt that 
though he could deceive the father, he was not 
able to deceive the son ; and William despised 
the man at once for the art that was successful, 
and the attempt that was a failure. 

Barnsley had long viewed with admiration the 
ripening beauty of Jessie ; and he would have 
told her so had not her own innocence kept him 
in awe, and the fear of Stephen still more re- 
strained him. He held the latter indeed in con- 
tempt as being his inferior, but he bowed in 
secret to the young man's determined character, 
and to the respect with which he was universally 
regarded. Stephen's absence now seemed to 
remove every obstacle out of his way, and feel- 
ing the coiu'se open to him, he determined not 
to lose the opportunity. Whatever were his 
ultimate intentions he did not trouble himself 
to inquire. It was enough that the pursuit 
would afford him present amusement and grati- 
fication, Jessie was the prettiest girl in the 
neighbourhood ; there was no longer any one near 
her to call him to an account for any degree of 
attention he might please to show her ; and if 
no other result was to be attained, his own 
vanity would be flattered. 

It was not long before he commenced his 
manoeuvres. Jessie, who was an orphan, and 
a protegee of Miss Morton, was always kept 
in employ by that lady, and was, therefore, in the 
habit of going backwards and forwards to the 
house. One evening Barnsley caught sight of 
her as she was leaving the housekeeper's room. 
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In an instant he had concealed himself near the 
path which he knew she must take, and as she 
appeared in sight, he came forward pretending 
to have met her by accident. To her annoyance 
he expressed his determination to see her safe 
home. Poor Jessie dreaded no evil so much 
as him, and with thanks she declined his offer. 

Bamsley, however, was not to be repulsed. He 
saw he was distressing her, but it was his own 
pleasure that he was seeking, not hers. Her 
modesty, her reserve, her timidity, made him 
perHist the more in keeping close to her side. He 
ought to have respected her the higher for her 
conduct ; but while it is the property of virtue, 
like the skilful insect, to extract honey from what 
is in itself poisonous, it is the reproach of vice to 
draw bitterness from that which is intrinsically 
sweet. There was nothing indeed in Bamsley 's 
manner to awake a fear, but his company was 
sufficiently irksome to the poor girl to make her 
spring with joy over the threshold of the open 
door of the lodge. 

" I must ask Mrs. Holder how she is," said 
Bamsley, following close upon her. " Tou would 
have thought me very rude if I had not, would 
not you P" added he, addressing the astonished 
woman, and holding out his hand to her. 

The latter action Mrs. Holder affected not to 
observe, and curtsying, replied, ** Equal to equal 
only can be rude.'* 

" Very neatly said,'* cried he, smiling graci- 
ously. " But you are too humble, Mrs. Holder. 
I am not aware of any difference between us. 
We have known each other for many years." 
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" For a great many," returned she ; " but the 
face seen oftenest is not always that of a friend, 
nor of one with whom we may take a liberty." 

" True,'* replied he, " but I am a friend, and 
we shall not quarrel about what liberties we 
may take with each other. I should like to 
know if you have had news from your son ; 
where is he? You must find yourselves very 
lonely, and in need of some one, especially in the 
evening, to cheer you." 

Mrs. Holder was not, however, to be thrown 
off her guard ; she answered him very briefly, 
while he, considering that he had opened a way 
for future intimacy, now thought it better to 
withdraw himself. 

As soon as he was gone, Jessie explained in 
what manner he had joined her. 

"I do not like the man," exclaimed Mrs. 
Holder ; " we have no need of him to cheer our 
loneliness — visits like his bode good. to neither 
of us. He that steals into a house under cover 
of the evening, fears the face of day, and should 
be a welcome guest to none. But why in tears, 
Jessie ? What have we to dread ? Have we 
not a defence, sure and nigh ? A promise never 
broken yet to them who claimed it. Who is 
the widow's friend — the orphan's stay ?" 

•*I know, I know," sighed Jessie; "it was 
not that — I was thinking of Stephen." 

"All the better," replied she; "thought of 
the good and absent who trust us is a safeguard 
to all, and especially to the young. Come, wipe 
your eyes ; Mr. Bamsley may have taken the 
hint, and so will trouble us no more," 
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Mrs. Holder, however, was deceived. It was 
not long afterwards when Bamslej, one evening, 
without any ceremony, entered the lodge. Un- 
invited, he seated himself between Mrs. Holder 
and Jessie. 

" I am just returned from Greenside fair,'* 
said he, aadressing the latter; "as you would 
not go, I have brought you what I consider as a 
very pretty fairing. Tou will do me the favour, 
I am sure, to accept it," and he held a packet 
towards her. 

Mrs. Holder leant forward with outstretched 
hand, apprehensive that Jessie was about to 
take it. 

" Sit still, dear mother," said Jessy, calmly — 
Mrs. Holder sank back into her chair — " Mr. 
Bamsley, you must excuse me; I never take 
presents from strangers." 

** I am no stranger," cried he, hastily, " I am 
an old friend ; what harm can there be, in your 
accepting a trifle of regard from me ?" 

•*This harm, sir,'* replied she, "it would not 
be becoming in me. What may be kind, per- 
haps, in you to offer, would certainly be very 
improper for me to accept. If you really wish 
to DC a friend, you will prove it, by your behav- 
ing to me as you did belbre." 

Unmixed satisfaction at these words sat on 
the features of Mrs. Holder — mortification on 
those of Barnsley. 

"You ask too much," said he, rising; **bat 
to show you how anxious I am to oblige you, I 
will now saj, good-night. A time shaU come 
when you will be more just to me." 
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^♦■What an evil eye he has, mother I" said 
Jessie, inwardly shuddering. ** Oh, if he should 
make mischief between you and Mr. Morton I-^ 
for you know what serpent's arts every one sus- 
pects in him — what shall I do ?" 

" Never look for evils in a right path," re- 
turned Mrs. Holder ; " you have acted properly, 
and let that thought be enough. It is our part 
to do our duty — it is God's, blessed be his mercy, 
to guard the consequences. Trust, trust in Him 
for all. Now, reach the Bible, and I will lock 
the gate." 

"Let me," said Jessie, oiFering to take the 
key from her — but Mrs. Holder had reasons of 
her own for refusing. She quickly returned. 
The chapter was then read by Jessie, the prayers 
by the good woman. No one they loved, or 
w^ere indebted to was forgotten ; calmness was 
restored — each blessed the other as they sank to 
sleep ; one absent name was not pronounced, at 
least by the younger of the two, but it had been 
whispered by the pure and gentle lip that loved 
its sound. 



CHAPTEE III. 



The army was already in the field, when the 
expected reinforcement arrived. It was a time 
of great excitement, as well as of anxiety. 
Much was to be done, much to be endured, but 
none shrunk from their duty, none murmured. 
Hopes, never to be realized, were cherished by 
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many, except as the halo of glory shoold beam 
over the spot where the brave and the noble had 
perished. The heart of no one, however, beat 
the less ardently on this account, nor siifl^red 
its courage to cool by the calculation of chances. 
The 6 — th regiment had long stood high in re- 
putation. They by whose gallantry that repu- 
tation had been gained were anxious to maintain 
it, whilst those who had yet to prove their 
gallantry were equally desirous to emulate the 
example of the veterans of their corps. The 
quick eye of a skilful officer soon reads the cha- 
racter of those under him ; and if merit cannot 
always be rewarded, it is rarely overlooked. In 
a short time both William and Stephen were 
noted men. They were generally selected for 
the outlying picquet, were chosen fop every 
dangerous service. All respected the attachment 
that subsisted between them — ^no one attempted 
to separate them. " Only let them go together," 
said the sergeant to the captain of the company 
to which they belonged, *• and no matter wiere 
you send them." 

The same difference in their appearance that 
existed between them at the dep6t equally dis- 
tinguished them now. The countenance of Ste- 
phen was always bright and open, and his clear 
eye seemed as an index to all that was passing 
within ; while there was an invariable expression 
of sadness on the more striking features of 
William, which, among other companions, might 
have made him an object of interest, but which 
in the present case served only to draw a line 
between them. The plaudits of his conorades, 
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or the praises of his superiors, threw only a 
momentary glow over his countenance, whilst 
they were heard by Stephen with a pleasure that 
made them his own. 

The new year had commenced. The massy 
walls of Ciudad Bodrigo frowned defiance on 
the beleaguering troops that surrounded them. 
Thoughts of merry England, in her merriest 
season, were exchanged for graver reflections. 
A game, a deadly game, was aoout to be fought, 
whose coming shadow made mirthful images 
and recollections alike out of place and dis- 
torted. The strength of the city, the danger 
to be incurred, the vigour of the enemy, were 
the theme of general conversation, — courage 
gathering fresh stimulus from the prospect. 
William was silent and reserved as usual ; but 
as he gazed on those ramparts, there was a fire 
in his eye, a stem determination in his look, 
that spoke the purpose that he meditated. 

On the 14th of January 1812, the breaching 
batteries were opened against the walls of the 
city. For five successive days they continued 
to pour forth their thunders. In two places a 
breach was then reported as practicable. Then 
followed the order whose only comment was read 
in the steady glance that each exchanged with 
other — "At seven o'clock this night, Ciudad 
Bodrigo must be carried by assault. ' 

Consummate skiU devised the plan of opera- 
tion, and corresponding bravery was ready to 
carry it out. Nothing was left to chance, all 
was clearly, calmly, awfiilly detailed ; from the 
highest to the lowest each had his part assigned. 

II. P 
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The forlom hope that was to lead the storming- 
partv against toe great hieach was headed by 
a young lieutenant of the 5 — th Begiment. 
There was no difficolty in obtaining Tolunteers 
to make up the twentj-five privates required. 
William was the first to step forward, and all 
smiled when Stephen, as a matter of course, was 
the next. No, all did not smile. There was 
one who turned an eje apon him as he took his 
place beside him in which the deepest emotion 
seemed to tremble. Not a word, however, was 
spoken either br William or Stephen, nor was 
it till CTening durew on that the former alluded 
to the subject, and then only in the most con- 
cise manner. Briefl j lamenting that he should 
be the cause of exposing the other to so much 
danger, he said, ^ If I ffldl^I must not think of 
harm to you, — see my father, my sister. Let 

him know everything, and say " a rising in 

his throat choked the words, and his clenched 
teeth showed the struggle within. 

" What you order, th^t will I ob^," returned 
Stephen, firmly. Por a moment only he looked 
grave. ''Something tells me," resumed he, 
briskly, '^ that we shaXl both come off safe ; but 
happen what may to me, let it be no trouble to 
YOU. I shall say, in the words you made me 
learn by heart when you got up that play at 
home, and I was your old servant : — 

' Master, go on, and I will follow thee 
To the last gasp with tmth and loyalty : 
For fortune cannot recompense me better 
Than to die well, and not my master's debtor.' 

I did not think I had remembered them till the 
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thought of the forlorn hope, and "what I knew 
you would do, came into my mind." 

The appointed hour drew on. Stealing with 

serpent caution along the path, the devoted 

party made their way to the trenches. There, 

crouched as lions to the prey, they awaited the 

looked-for signal. Hardly dares the eye wander 

for an instant to catch a glimpse of the pale 

crescented moon, as the dark, thick clouds occa- 

sionally left her unobscured. The evening was 

damp and chillv, and the wind moaned as it 

swept along. Death seemed to hover over all. 

Not a sound reached the ear. So profound was 

the silence that the creeping of the worm in its 

moist cell might have been heard. Now sight 

is strained to one point alone. Scarcely a 

breath is drawn — the very beating of the 

labouring heart is suspended. "It must be 

seven o'clock," so whispered many an impatient 

spirit. It is — ^it is the signal. The ground 

becomes a living mass, all are in motion, all press 

towards one point. They are seen, the garrison 

is aroused. Shout, shout, for the struggle is 

come, and many a voice now raised so loud shall 

never be heard again. 

Before the sappers had completed their work, 
the forlorn hope, followed by the storming 
party, have sprung over the counterscarp. On, 
on they go ; they reach the gap in the wall — 
they press through — already it is choked with 
the dead and the dying. On! on! on to the 
inner rampart — a thousand deaths await them — 
but what are shells, or shot) or blazing timbers 
hurled upon their heads, when desperation goads 

p 2 
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each burninp^ heart ? The wiry frame of Wil- 
liam forces itself through every impediment, and 
carries him safe through every danger. Once, 
and only once, death seemed inevitable. A des* 
perate blow with the butt-end of a musket wa« 
aimed at him, unperceived by himself, when it 
was dashed aside by the strong arm of Stephen, 
at whose feet at the same moment a shell was 
cast : William seized it in his hands, ran a few 

f>aces, and hurled it back among the enemy. A 
oud hurrah followed, and again with maadened 
fury they press onward. Blood streams from 
the temple of William, from the shoulder of 
Stephen. Not for himself did the faithful crea- 
ture turn pale. " It is nothing," cried William. 
"Then, master, lead on I" returned Stephen^ 
with animation; and another shout, another 
hurrah, amid the roar of an exploding mine, 
were the prelude to victory ; the main body of 
the army entered the breach, and the fortified 
city is in the hands of the British. 

The morning, cold^ dark, and damp, dawned 
on the terrible scene. The yet sulphury breath 
of the air chilled many a wounded man, and 
added anguish to his sufferings. William and 
Stephen had been separated for some time. 
Eacn feared for the &te of the other, when, on a 
sudden, a joyful exclamation bursting from the 
lips of the latter proved ail apprehension ground- 
less. But what was the change that had passed 
over the countenance, over the whole manner of 
William ? Soiled and bloody as were his fea- 
tures, and pale as was his cheek, there was an 
expression m his eye, upon his lip, that thrilled 
and almost awed the heart of the beholder. He 
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held out his hand to Stephen as they met — " I 
am your equal now,** said he. 

"My equal?** repeated Stephen, utterly un- 
conscious of his meaning, and slightly retreating. 

" I am a man again among men," cried he ; 
" the brave man may now claim the brave one 
for his companion.** 

Poor Stephen! he had neither words nor 
utterance to express his feelings. He looked at 
William, and every feature showed his emotion. 
*' Your servant,*' murmured he, " your servant 
till I die.'* No more could be said, for at this 
instant two of the officers of their own regiment 
walked towards them. By them their gallant 
conduct was highly commended, and an assurance 
given them, that they should be reported as 
they merited to the general of their division. 

The wounds of both were examined. Stephen 
had sustained little injury ; but greater import- 
ance was attached to the wound of William, 
who, besides a cut upon his temple, had received 
a bullet in his arm. The latter was extracted, 
but it was found necessary to order him to keep 
his bed. Stephen assumed the office of nurse, 
and proved hmiself a most efficient one ; but his 
ministry was of short duration. Among the officers 
who had distinguished themselves on the late 
occasion was young Somers. He and William 
had joined the 3 — rd Regiment nearly at the 
same time, but he had lately exchanged into the 
6 — th B^giment for the sake of his company. 
There had been but little intimacy between 
them, for independently of other circumstances, 
they had been in different battalions. 
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It was not at the breach nor at any time of 
the action that Somers had recognised William, 
though they had frequently been thrown toge- 
ther during the night. Indeed, it would have 
been almost impossiole to have done so, even if 
he had not been too much occupied to make any 
observation. Besides, excitement had given an 
entirely different expression to the countenance 
of Morton, and the daring feats of the man, not 
his features, attracted his attention. It was on 
his visit to the wounded the next morning that 
tlie discovery was made. William lay in the 
languor of sleep aud suffering. As Somers 
passed him he gained a distinct view of his 
countenance. It was familiar to him, but at 
the moment he was at a loss to identify him« 
The truth soon flashed on his mind; he ap< 
proached the bed to satisfy himself that he was 
not mistaken. Whilst he thus stood gazing 
upon him, William awoke. Their eyes met, 
and mutual recognition followed. William 
instantly turned his face away. Somers took 
his hand, and in a low. voice said, '^ Your secret 
is safe with me, look on me as a friend — as a 
brother, if you will." 

William had known no want of attention fivm 
any one, while from Stephen he had received at 
all times every proof of Kindness that could be 
shown him, and he had gratefullv owned it ; but 
words like these from one of his own rank of 
life, one whose character had always stood high, 
had a powerful effect upon him. He could not 
answer, every feature was agitated, and as he 
closed his eyes in the struggle to command 
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himself, the tears trickled over his wounded 
temple. 

" Tour conduct last night is the admiration of 
all," said Somers. 

" Thank God !*' sighed "William, a bright tinge 
suffusing his pallid cheek. 

"And now what can I do for you?" whis- 
pered Somers, seating himself on the bed, and 
bending lowly to him. " Your friends — shall I, 
may I, write to them ?" 

" No, no," returned William ; " not yet. More, 
much more must yet be done I" 

Somers was about to reply, when he caught 
the eye of Stephen, who was sufficiently near to 
hear what had passed, and understanding the 
motion the latter made, he took his leave, promis- 
ing to come again in the evening. As soon as they 
were alone, Stephen expressed his own wishes 
and anxieties on the subject. " My master, sir," 
said he, " pines to be reconciled to his father ; 
but I know him too well to be certain that he will 
not write to him till he is thoroughly satisfied 
that he cannot refuse his forgiveness — that word 
is Mr. William's, not mine — and what may not 
happen before that ?" 

Somers mused, then with animation he ex- 
claimed, "A friend of mine accompanies the 
officer who is to be the bearer of the despatches 
of this glorious victory. Suppose you go with 
him as his servant. I shall have no trouble in 
arranging this. Your master shall be my care 
in the meantime. No letter can be of the ser- 
vice to him that a few words from you may 

DC* 
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The plan, eageily caught at bj Stephoi, was 
not opposed bj William, when mentioned to 
him. *' My sister, at least," said he, '* will be 
glad to hear of me ; but use all discretion with 
my father. Tell him much or little, as you find 
him disposed to listen to you, but take especial 
care that he understands lam under an assumed 
name, known only as a private." 

Stephen departed high in spirits and hope; 
but so rapidly nad the plan been put into ezecu- 
tion, that miay miles intervened between him 
and his master before he was fully conscious of 
their separation, or felt the full responsibility of 
the mission he had undertaken to perform. 

Meanwhile the hours had hung heavy to the 
inmates of the Hall. Wealth was there, all that 
could soothe the ear or charm the eye — ^all that 
could gratify sense, or feed the mind, was in the 
reach of each, and enjoyed by no one* The 
owner of that splendid mansion, of all the 
luxuries and comforts attached to it, had 
banished peace from his own bosom, and in a 
greater or less degree his conduct affected the 
whole household. Mr. Morton affected to be 
happy ; but no one was deceived into the belief 
that such was really the case, while the most 
cursory observer could read in Miss Morton's 
altered appearance that sorrow rankled sorely at 
her heart. Freedom of conversation there was 
none. In every topic something was to be 
avoided that might seem to have allusion to the 
forbidden subject, and war, its prospects, and its 
progress — war, the theme of all others most 
interesting to every rank — to every age and sex 
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— ^waa ever on the lip of father and daughter, 
only to be repressed. 

Sometimes Mr. Morton betrayed what was 
passing within by the irritability of his temper, 
and that especially to her who least merited, 
was least able to bear it. Poor Ellen had a 
hard task to fulfil ; nor was her father insensible 
to her situation. He would lavish costly pre- 
sents upon her, and then, conscious in his own 
mind how little such baubles would soothe her, 
he professed to be vexed at that indifference 
which he, in secret, owned to be natural and 
just, if not praiseworthy. The uncertainty of 
his son's movements had its amount of torment. 
In what manner William could be living without 
means awoke many painful surmises, while the 
rejection of the allowance he had made him 
galled his own pride in proportion as it evinced 
that of his son. 

The dull and dreary weeks preceding Christ- 
mas had passed avray alike monotonous and sad. 
When poor Ellen sang to amuse her father, he 
often peevishly complained that she sang out of 
tune — ^that she hurried the time — that she 
wanted pathos — that — the voice in short could 
please no longer, for it fell on an ear that could 
no longer be charmed ; nor perhaps did he find 
fault without cause. Had it been possible that 
Ellen could at any time have forgotten her 
brother, the first note of music that struck her 
ear was certain to bring back his image more 
vividly than ever ; making her more anxious to 
conceal her emotion than to give brilliancy or 
effect either to voice or touch. 

p 3 
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Christmas came, that happy time which ex- 
hilarates all hearts, and draws the family circle 
in closer bonds tlian ever — a season which spoke 
to Ellen of her brother, and of her childhood 
enjoyments louder than any other. There were 
festivities in the servants' hall ; the pond was 
thronged with skaters ; but where was he 
whose skill and grace had delighted all — had 
fed the pride of one? For the first time in 
her life, Ellen was glad when the season was oyer. 

"I dislike the month of February exceed- 
ingly," exclaimed Mr. Morton, as one evening 
after dinner he stretched himself upon a sola 
beside the fire : " one is weary for want of 
exercise." 

'* Have you not been out to-day ?*' said Ellen. 
The inquiry was unfortunate. 

" Out I" repeated Mr. Morton, pettishly, '* was 
it likely when it has been snowmg without in- 
terruption ?" 

*' 1 did not observe it," replied she, mildly. 

Mr. Morton felt disposed to make a harsh 
remark, but he checked himself, closed his eyes, 
sighed restlessly, shifted his posture, and then 
said, 

" I wish you would read to me." 

"What shall I read?" said she, rising in- 
stantly. 

" Anything ; provided it is not very long, or 
very abstruse," replied he ; " what was the book 
you had in your hand when I came in to 
dinner?'' 

** It was a collection of miscellaneous tales," 
answered she. 
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** It will do as well as anything." 

Ellen took the volume, turned over its pages, 
and then began to read. Her voice was not 
pitched in a key to please him. Had she a cold ? 
Why did she lay such strong emphasis on words 
of no importance ? She used to read well, but 
she had lost the art. Her voice was once sweet, 
and musical ; he could hardly recognize it to be 
the same. The composition of the tale she had 
chosen was defective. Ellen made another and 
another attempt to please. At length she ap- 
peared to succeed. Mr. Morton ceased to in- 
terrupt her, and gradually gaining more courage, 
as he continued to listen patiently, she com- 
menced the following story : — 

" The night was dark and tempestuous. The 
heavy gusts of wind shook the aobey walls, and 
resounded in deep murmurs along the cloister, 
while the moon, occasionally breaking through 
the dense clouds which shrouded her, cast an 
uncertain light over the grand but dau;^*:rous 
objects beneath her. 

** The monk, Pierre, had lain down to rest, 
rather than to sleep — his wakeful spirit for- 
bidding the approach of slumber. The groans 
of the distressed seemed in his eai^s to mingle 
with the sighing of the blast, and he frequently 
started from his couch under the impression that 
he heard the well-known signal of his trusty 
dog. At length the deep-toned bell of St. 
Gothard announced the hour of midnight. The 
storm had by this time in some degree abated, 
and the beams of tlie moon were less intercepted. 
Pierre fixed his eye on the bright, calm orb. 
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which was visible through the casement of his 
cell, and a train of thought involuntarily stole 
over his mind. 

" * Behold 1' said he, ' a picture of myself. 
Once the slave of my own wayward passions, 
every image of life was reflected under fictitious 
colours to my mind. The voice of reason was 
lost — all was tumult without, misapprehension 
and torment within. O, God of all mercies — 
gentle Saviour of the world ! I thank thee for the 
correction thou hast given me, for the light 
communicated to my erring mind. Friendless 
and forgotten as I am, the hope of thy favour 
and forfifiveness cheers my path, and makes a 
painful duty happiness ana peace 1' 

" His eyelids fell, sleep was beginning to steal 
over his frame, when he was suddenly aroused 
by the loud barking of Fidele. He quickly rose, 
and wrapping his cloak around him, hurried into 
the open air. The faithful creature that was 
waiting for his appearance, fawned upon him 
with delight,, then bounded forward, stopped, 
barked loudly again; then, as if chiding the 
slow pace his master was obliged to keep along 
the rugged path, impeded with the snow, he re- 
turned, jumped upon him, licked his hand, and 
with redoubled speed, pursued his own way 
through the windings of the mountain. With 
all possible haste Pierre followed. At length 
he reached the spot where the sagacious animal 
was standing over the outstretched figure of a 
man. Pierre knelt down, and by the light of his 
torch perceived that the ground was covered 
**^^h blood. He laid his hand upon the heart of 
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the traveller, and rejoiced to find that life was 
not extinct. He now despatched Fidele for 
further assistance, and in a short time the 
wounded man was conveyed to the abbey. 

" Pierre laid him upon his own bed, and at once 
proceeded to ascertain the nature and extent of 
his injury. As the blood still continued to flow 
from the right temple of the stranger, the good 
monk removed his cap, and drew aside the thick 
curls that covered his brow, thus exposing his 
whole countenance to view. He started, trembled 
with agitation and surprise, and for a while stood 
gazing upon him. There was a conflict in his 
bosom, short but severe. His troubled features 
lost their unwonted expression, he knelt down, 
for a moment raised his eyes and hands to heaven, 
and then, with the assistance of one of his 
brethren, he busily applied himself to the re- 
covery of the sufierer. His cares were at last re- 
warded. The breast of the wounded man heaved, 
a faint colour returned to his livid features, 
and a sigh issued from his lips. Soon after he 
opened his eyes, and fixed them unconsciously 
on his benefactor. Pierre administered a resto- 
rative, and then, gliding to his bedside, there 
took his station. 

"Por many days the stranger was incapable 
of conversation, and his recovery seemed doubt- 
ful. In proportion to his danger were the cares 
bestowed upon him. At length he began to 
amend, and in due time was able to give an ac- 
count of his accident, and of the circumstances 
that led to it, and also to explain to Pierre the 
meaning of the wild expressions of wrath which 
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had constantly escaped him in the unconscious- 
nesB of sleep or of aelirium. 

** * My name,* said he, * is Abdallah. In me 
you behold a man who has experienced the ex- 
tremes of fortune. I have basked in the smiles 
of princes. I have held the highest posts of 
honour and power, and gold was as the dust 
under my feet. But to what purpose?' He 
shivered, and his eye shot forth a fiery glance. 

* Bank, wealth, the devotion of every talent to 
the public service, were no shield against the 
malevolence of some, or the ingratitude of others ; 
but it was the perfidious envy of one every way 
my inferior that wrought my ruin. I was dis- 
graced to make room for my rival. I remon- 
strated, threatened, and became an outcast from 
that country which had owed its prosperity to 
my zeal — a wanderer in lands that had trembled 
at my name.' 

** He paused, his weakened frame almost over> 
powered by his agitation. His auditor partook 
of his emotion ; he wrapped his face in his gar- 
ment, and groaned. 

" * You feel for me, good Pierre,' said Abdallah. 

* I thank you for your sympathy. But if you 
can be thus moved by the relation of my wrongs, 
what must I have been who had to endure them !' 
The perspiration hung upon his lips and brow, 
and his Dreathing was laboured. Pierre was 
about to speak, when, suddenly seizing him by 
the arm, every feature glaring with an expression 
that made the goodman shudder, he cried, ' Be- 

i'oice with me, T swore to be revenged, and I have 
Lept my oath— attained my end. Night and day 
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has the thirst for vengeiance pursued me. It 
has been food, occupation, life itself; but for it, 
death would have been a boon V 

" * And who meanwhile was the real sufferer ?' 
demanded Pierre, * jou or the man who had in-r 
jured YOU P' 

" ' Doubtless myself,' returned he, * and that 
conviction made me hate him the more. Could 
he have felt the torment I endured there had 
been no need of greater punishment. The 
desire of vengeance was the destruction of all 
that men count happiness. Wealth yet was 
mine — I despised it; wife and children were 
mine, but their love was lost upon me ; between 
me and them the image of my foe intervened ; I 
loathed my food — I found no rest in slumber. 
In xlreams that racked my frame I grasped my 
enemy, and woke to execrate my disappoint- 
ment !' 

" He groaned, covered his face with his hands, 
and was silent. 

"*My wife and children,' resumed he, in a 
subdued and mournful tone, ' were swept off by 
a devouring flood. My wealth was gone. I fled 
the spot, and finally hired myself with bandits. 
I heard that my rival had received a commission 
that would lead him to cross these mountains. 
I tracked him : I separated him from his train. 
I overtook him in the Pass. I struck him to 
the ground. I proclaimed myself my own 
avenger, and upbraided him for his perfidy. 
Do you not see him shuddering under my uplifted 
sword? I gave a deadly thrust; but over- 
balancing myself, my foot slipped and I fell over 
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the precipice. I am stLre, however, that my aim 
waa true. I feel it glowing here that my revenge 
was complete. Now tell me/ cried he, graspiug 
the shoulder of his auditor and gazing on his 
pale and agitated countenance, ' dost thou not 
envy me ? Dost thou not share ray joy ?' 

" * Listen to me,' returned Pierre, extricating 
himself, and speaking with much emotion ; ' I 
also once was rich, powerful, and renowned, and 
I also had an enemy. He was formerly my 
friead, the brother of my heart, the confidant of 
all my views and hopes. I raised him to rank — 
to influence. I opened every store of wealth to 
serve him ; but — he betrayed my love, abused 
the trust I reposed in him, slandered my fair 
name, and accomplished my ruin. I, like you, 
was driven an alien from my country and my 
home. I, like you, carried revenge into my re- 
treat, and suffered it, like you, to prey upon my 
heart. I planned various schemes of vengeance, 
but all fell short of my desire. At length, 
happily, I became acquainted with one who was 
well skilled to assist my views, and to direct me 
to the certain path of success. It was long, 
however, before I could submit to his guidance, 
or listen to his suggestions. I held them vain, 
impracticable, delusive. By degrees I yielded ; 
his point was gained ; my promise was given, 
opportunity alone was wantiug for its complex 
tion.' 

** 'Has it been granted you?' cried Abdallah, 
eagerly. 

" * I thank the God I serve, it has,' answered 
Pierre, fervently; 'years had passed away. 
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when in an unlooked-for moment, my treacher- 
ous friend was thrown into my power. His 
life was in my hands, none was by to witness 
the deed, he was alone, incapable of resistance, 
defenceless — and — ' 

** * And,' exclaimed Abdallah, exultingly, * you 
slew him !' 

" * Not so could my revenge be gratified,' re- 
plied he. He raisea his eyes to heaven, and 
then extending his arms towards Abdallah, ' I 
forgave him. In the spirit of that religion, 
which I have embraced, I saved his life, and 
blotted out his wrongs. Look at me,' continued 
he; 'changed as I am, do you not recognize, 
under these poor weeds, your once-loved, once- 
honoured Hamet? Nay, hide not your face — 
repose again on the bosom of friendship. I 
have learned a better lesson than to take ven- 
geance, or even to cherish ill-will. I have ex- 
changed the slavery of passion for the freedom 
of the Christian, the torment of vindictive feeling 
for the gentle breathings of peace, the mortifi- 
cations of this world for the hopes of a better. 
Follow my example. Tour enemy is not dead, 
as you suppose, he is alive and sheltered, like 
yourself, in these walls.' 

*' It was some minutes before Abdallah could 
speak ; at length his conflicting feelings found 
utterance in words. ' Teach me this religion !' 
cried he, throwing his arms round the neck of 
Pierre ; * lead me to your God, and may your 
forgiveness be the pledge of His.'" 

Ellen ceased. Her heart bad throbbed 
violently before she came to the conclusion, in 
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exuectation of a rebuke from her father. She 
diu not even now dare to raise her eyes from 
the volume which trembled in her hand, in the 
foar of encountering an angry glance. 

At last Mr. Morton spoke: *^Did you 
make choice of that story," said he, *' or was it 
accidental ?'' 

** Accidental," replied she. 

Both <^gaiu were silent* Mr. Morton was the 
first to oner a remark : — 

" It is well enouffh written/' said he ; *' it 
probably answered the end designed, and that 
was sufficient for author and reader. Men write 
stories as artists paint pictures^ for effect : the 
heart is as little affected probably in the one case 
as the other by what each has attempted to por- 
tray." 

*' That objection cannot be urged against the 
parables of our Lord/' observed Ellen, timidly. 
— Seceiving no check, she resumed, with in- 
creasing firmness, '* Everything was in harmony 
there. The parable was an illustration of the 
precept given, while the blessed example of Him 
who uttered it sanctified and enforced both 
illustration and precept. Every parable is 
beautiful, but it would seem that their Divine 
Author reserved all excellence, all pathos, all 
skill, the united perfection of every other, for 
the two parables that were intended expressly 
to inculcate the great virtue in which everything 
He taught or promised is founded.** 

She stopped, coloured, and trembled at her 
own tementy. Mr. Morton raised himself on 
his elbow, and thoughtfully directed his eye to 
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the wall opposite to him. What was his surprise, 
what the alarm of Ellen, when they rested on 
the portrait of William. 

" Who has done this ?" demanded he. 

*'I, my dear father!" cried Ellen, throwing 
herself on her knees beside him. 

" You, Ellen ! you disobey me ?" 

The tone in which he spoke was more re- 
proachful than angry. "Forgive me!'* ex- 
claimed she, bursting into tears ; "in listening 
to nature's voice, I listened to my father's." 

Mr. Morton kissed her cheek. " You are a 
good girl," said he, in a low voice. " Go, leave 
me now ; I shall try to sleep. But stay, do not 
let me be misunderstood. I owe resentment, 
ill-will to no one." 

" Is that enough T murmured she. " Where 
is the offender who could be content with pardon, 
such as that ? How felt the father when a long 
way off he saw his erring son? Had he not 
compassion on him ?" She raised her hands im- 
ploringly, as with streaming eyes she looked him 
in the face. " Did he not fall upon his neck and 
kiss him ?" 

" Go, go I" murmured Mr. Morton ; " I wish 
to be alone," and he turned his face to the side 
of the sofa. 

Ellen longed to remain. Her heart fluttered, 
her courage was roused, but a wave from her 
father's hand determined her. She withdrew, 
though with lighter step and lighter spirit thau 
she had for some months possessed. 

She had scarcely closed the door, when it was 
opened by Barnsley. He advanced with quicker 
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gtep than usual towards Mr. Morton, and while 
he laid the smoothly-pressed newspaper on the 
table, he said, "There is great news — Ciudad 
Uodrigo has fallen.*' 

Mr. Morton sprang from his recumbent poch 
ture, and with eager hand took up the news- 
paper. 

"The postmaster told G^eorge," continued 
Barnsley, ** that there is a report, that Captain 
Somers is either the bearer of the despatches, or 
accompanies the officer who brings them. What 
rejoicings there will be at the Q-rove I" 

This was touching a very tender point — ^a cir- 
cumstance Barnsley was well aware of. Mr. 
Somers was a retired manufacturer, whose wealth 
was his principal pretension to gentility. The 
young man was in the same regimenfc as William, 
and it was through his communication partly 
that the charge of cowardice was circulated in 
the neighbourhood against the unhappy young 
man. **The upstart !'* murmured Mr. Morton, 
in evident agitation. Low as he spoke, he was 
heard by Barnsley. Drawing his features into 
an expression of the most respectful commisera- 
tion, he gave a deep sigh as he said, " That ever 
things should be as they are !" 

The lull of the tempest frequently serves only 
to increase its returning fury. Never since hia 
son's banishment had Mr. Morton felt so kindly 
disposed towards him as he had done this even- 
ing. Images of tenderness had been recalled to 
his mind, and his better principles had been 
aroused ; but now every tender impression was 
lost. In a whirlwind of conflicting passions, he 
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hurried into hiB own apartment forbidding any 
one to interrupt I im for the night The mes- 
BOge which Ellen receiTed tmm her father was 
a ahock lor « 1 ich she wae unprepared and at 
first she was at a loss t account for it She 
learnt enough however irom Bamaley to follow 
the train of h a feel i ga and w th an ai^h ng 
heart she 1 ereelf ret red to rest 




arlf, when Jessie, who had 
a from the housekeeper the 
previous evening, to take some instructions she 
had to give her, was returning to the lodge. 
"Wlien about half-way home, she was congratu- 
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latinff herself that she was now safe, when the 
sound of footsteps behind her made her heart 
beat. She did not dare to turn her head, con- 
vinced that she should encounter Bamsley. She 
quickened her pace, till at length she began to 
run. *^ Stop, stop !" cried the voice she dreaded 
to hear, now close to her ; '^ whj are you walking 
so fast ?" 

There are moments when courage suddenly 
seems to spnng from terror, and to arm timidity 
with resolution. It was so with Jessie. She 
turned round, and fixing her eyes steadily on 
Bamsley, she said — 

" To avoid you." 

" And why ?" asked he, entirely taken by sur- 
prise by her manner. 

" Because I neither desire your company," 
replied she, in the same firm tone, " nor wish to 
be seen with you." 

" You astonish me," returned he ; "I intend 
nothing, you may believe, but what is right." 

*' I should be sorry to think so ill of myself, 
or so basely of you, * said she, *' as to suppose 
you did not ; but I repeat, my wish is to be lefib 
alone." 

"So you shall, by-and-by," said Bamsley; 
"but we will first come to an understanding. 
Jessie, I offer you a home much beyond any you 
could have looked for. You shall dress as be- 
comes you, and as it will delight me to see yon 
dressed. You shall have plenty " 

"Stop, Mr. Bamsley, cried Jessie; "no 
more is necessary : I am content with my home, 
and grateful for it ; for the good and kind gave 
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it me, and Gk>d's blessing is in it. I dress as 
becomes my station, and sorrow to her who 
desires more.*' 

" Nonsense I" replied he ; " these are the 
notions of the old woman you live with. But if 
you are not to be moved for my sake, have a 
regard for your own. Recollect, we have been 
seen more than once together, and alone. Tou 
can't stop people's mouths when they have cause 
to talk." 

A crimson hue flushed for the moment the 
cheek of Jessie; but she gathered rather than 
lost strength by the insinuation. ** The man 
who dares to threaten a girl he pretends to like 
with injury to her character, because she has 
been seen with him, is a coward," said she. 
" He is more — he is a bad man, for he would 
terrify her from the right path to seek safety in 
an evil one. Threaten, then, if you please, i am 
not afraid. There is One who will protect me, 
for I have not forfeited His care." 

'* Pshaw I" exclaimed Barnsley, audaciously. 
** You are only thinking of Stephen Holder. Is 
it possible that a girl of spirit like you, whom 
everybody admires, can value a man who has 
deserted you, and that for a reason that nobody 
knows why ?" 

" When the motives of the good and upright 
for their conduct cannot be explained,' said 
Jessie, " they ought to be trusted. Leave me, 
Mr. Barnsley." 

She spoke in vain, Barnsley continued to 
obstruct her path. 
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" Not just yet/* replied he, " I have listened 
to you, now listen to me. I at least am in 
earnest — you shall never be the wife of Stephen 
Holder." 

" Who says that ?" exclaimed a voice that 
made both start round. 

It was Stephen himself. 

'^ Mr. Barnsley," said he, with a steady voice, 
and an eye of determination, '* I have known 
you before to-day. Insult that young woman 
again, and you shall have cause to repent it." 
Then taking the arm of Jessie within his, he 
walked calmly away. 

It was now that the tears of Jessie found 
vent ; but who would not have envied such tears 
as those she shed? For a few moments she 
was unable to comprehend her happiness, and 
she clung to the arm she pressed as if she feared 
it was but an image that would vanish, and not 
Stephen himself. Her joy, however, was quickly 
tempered, when in reply to her repeated inquiry, 
whether he was come home to remain with them, 
he informed her that his stay would be very 
short, though his visit might lead to brighter 
hopes before long. " But go home now, Jessie," 
said he ; '* I have business at the Hall, which 
must not be delayed. I have barely spoken to 
my mother, and if any one else but yourself had 
kept me here, I should think very much of the 
time I have lost." 

The cheerful tone in which he spoke reassured 
the heart of Jessie. She stood for a few instants 
to gaze after him, and then bounded to the lodge. 
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at the door of which stood Mrs. Holder, im- 
patiently waiting her return to share the bliss 
that was too great to be enjoyed alone. 

Fully expecting that the happy couple would 
return to the lodge together, Barnsley was in no 
haste to return to the Hall, particularly as he 
knew Mr. Morton had desired to have his break- 
fast in his own room, and had given him orders 
not to be disturbed. 

His delay was so far fortunate that Stephen 
found no difficulty in obtaining access to Mr. 
Morton. The servant to whom he spoke was a 
stranger, and mistaking Stephen for another 
person, whose attendance had been expected the 
day before, he without hesitation bade him follow 
him. 

Stephen stood in the presence of Mr, Morton, 
who, absorbed in his own thoughts, was uncon- 
scious that any one had entered. His breakfast 
remained untouched before him ; his hand was 
resting on his head ; a sigh, that seemed to issue 
from the bottom of his heart, escaped him. 
Stephen remained irresolute whether to advance 
or not, when Mr. Morton suddenly arose, and 
looking round, perceived, as he at first imagined, 
a stranger. Instantly, however, recognizing 
him, he said something which Stephen did not 
clearly hear. He walked up to him, and then 
in a subdued voice said, *^ I bring you news, sir, 
of your son." 

Mr. Morton started, and caught hold of the 
back of a chair to support himself. Taken com- 
pletely by surprise, he allowed Stephen to pro- 
ceed m his narrative without any interruption. 

Tl. Q 
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Simple but nervous, eloquent but natural, the 
latter left nothing unsaid that would have bene- 
fited the master he loved, nor ventured an allu- 
sion that could injure him. 

" Mr. William, said he, in conclusion, " has 
won the approbation of every one, officers and 
privates ; one word, one word only from you, is 
wanting to make him what he was — a happy man 
at heart ; withhold that word from him now, and 
in a few months it may be worth little to any- 
one. There is no need to court death, where 
death is always nigh." 

Mr. Morton had listened with an emotion he 
could not altogether conceal* For some moments 
after Stephen had ceased to speak, he appeared 
to contend with himself. Pride and nature 
struggled hard for the mastery, till pride, alas ! 
obtained the victory. "With forced composure, 
and with frigid brow, he said, " So far, 'tis well ; 
more cannot be said." 

**Sir!'* returned Stephen, looking earnestly 
at him. 

" He has regained only what he had forfeited,*' 
said Mr. Morton, sternly ; " no honour has been 
acquired." 

Stephen shook his head. " That is above me," 

said he. " All I know is this, I coold never see 

in Mr. William anything but the master I loved, 

and I feel that the more others neglected him, 

the closer I would stick to him myself. That's 

how my mother would do by me — how I sbould 

do by my son, if I had one. 

" xou may go," said Mr. Morton, turning his 
back. 
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" But what am I to say to my master ?" asked 
Stephen, anxiously. 

" From me — nothing," replied he ; and at the 
same time he rang the bell. 

Stephen withdrew. He inquired for Miss 
Morton, and was allowed to see her. But what 
now was the reception he met with ? Mr. Mor- 
ton's manner had grieved, had wounded him; 
that of his gentle daughter unmanned him. 
Stephen was as eager to relate as Miss Morton 
to inquire ; and when Stephen saw Ellen weep, 
he knew not how it was, he afterwards told 
Jessie, but he could not help weeping too. All 
his fear was that he should not do justice to 
what she had said, when he should attempt to 
repeat it to her brother. 

Stephen's report of her father's inflexibility 
more aflbcted than surprised Ellen. Alas ! she 
understood his character too well not to perceive 
that the heroism of the man was disregarded, if 
not tarnished, in the degradation as he would 
conceive it of the private ; and that the thought 
would furnish fresh food for the morbid passion 
that tormented him. She, however, entreated 
Stephen to remain as long as it was possible (for 
he had informed her that his stay must be limited 
to a few days), in the hope that some message 
mord gracious might yet be won than that he 
had received. 

Anxiously did Ellen wait, in the fallacious 
expectation that her father would send for her. 
She passed by the windows of the library — she 
remained for some time in the adjoining room, 
taking care that he should be aware that she 
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was near — but in vain. At length they met at 
luncheon. Her heart beat quick as she stole a 
look at him. There was nothing unusual to be 
read on his countenance. He was serious, but 
the few w^ords he spoke were kindly uttered. 
As he arose, he met the glance she directed 
towards him ; he paused for an instant, then 
seeing her about to approach him, " I am 
engaged," said he, and witn a longer step than 
usual, passed through the door, which he imme- 
diately closed. 

Poor Ellen's tears flowed fast. Submission 
to her earthly parent was her only course — 
prayer, earnest prayer, to her heavenly Father 
her only consolation. She knew, and knew to 
her inexpressible comfort, that there was one 
gentle and merciful Being, who, himself the 
spring and lover of peace, would plead in her 
own and her brother s behalf before the throne 
of their God and His — of His Father and theirs 
— and that whatever the result might be, it 
would finally be for good. It would have been, 
however, a bitter aggravation to her distress had 
she known, that while her fathers lips were 
closed to lier, he liad repeated to his servant what 
Stephen had related. 

Woe to him who makes an unworthy domestic 
his confidant. Inequality of station is of itself 
a bar to such communications as properly belong 
to the immediate members of a family ; and not 
a few of those who have been heedless of this 
caution have found cause to regret their indis- 
cretion. In this instance the effect was very un- 
fortunate. Barnsley, with the art peculiar to 
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himself, threw suspicion over the whole narrative, 
and insinuated motives for such a fiction as had 
no existence but in his own evil mind. Twice 
did Stephen entreat to see Mr. Morton — twice 
was his request rejected; but from whom the 
second denial proceeded was a point that might 
be questioned. Accident, however, obtained that 
which was not granted to entreaty. Stephen 
suddenly came upon Mr. Morton close to the 
spot where the young tree grew which he had 
formerly received orders to cut down. 

At first both drew back a few paces ; but the 
opportunity was not to be lost, and Stephen ad- 
vanced. William's dog was with him ; she ran 
to Mr. Morton, but immediately returned to 
Stephen. "She follows me everywhere," said 
he, touching his hat, '* just as if she knew all 

that " he checked himself, and pointing to the 

tree, which he viewed with admiring eye, he ex- 
claimed, '•'There's not a fault in its growth! 
What a noble tree it will make ! you must be 
glad, sir, that you let it grow ; I am very glad, 
and so will " 

Before he could finish the sentence, Mr. 
Morton had interrupted him. At first he had 
determined to be entirely silent, but he was un- 
able to keep his resolution. The doubts sown 
in his mina as to the veracity of Stephen had 
been torture to him ; and as they walked along 
he was brought insensibly to ask such questions 
as led to an entire conviction that the statement 
was true . Encouraged by his attention, Stephen 
left nothing untold that could serve the cause 
he had at heart. He watched the countenance 

q2 
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of Mr. Morton, but could gather little from it. 
He was thoughtful, and when Stephen ceased, 
he made no remark. They were now near the 
house, Mr. Morton a little in advance of his 
companion ; as he set his foot upon the step that 
led mto the hall, he turned. *' At all events," 
said he, "you, Holder, are an honest fellow, 
much credit is due to you." 

" And my master, Mr. William," exclaimed 
Stephen, earnestly ; " have you not one word 
for him r 

In a moment the manner of Mr. Morton was 
changed : ** The word I gave you before," said 
he, frowning, **is the word you are to deliver," 
and ascending the steps, hastily, he disappeared. 

Stephen stood fixed to the spot, gazing after 
him : " You'll repent it," said he ; ** the very 
beast may not act contrary to its nature un- 
punished, nor will you." 

At that moment Barnsley came for^'ard. He 
had observed with vexation Mr. Morton in 
company with Stephen, as they approached the 
house, and was so placed behind the open door, 
that he overheard what was last spoken by each. 

" Come in, Rose," said he, sharply, still further 
annoyed at seeing the dog remain with Stephen. 
'* Come in, I say, for she had shown no intention 
of obeying him. She was creeping by him, fvhen 
he spumed her with his foot. 

Stephen's eye flashed anger. "It is a sorry 
spirit, ' exclaimed he, indignantly, " that vents 
its spite upon a poor animal." 

" And one, worth nobody's notice that would 
set the whole world to rights, without wish or 
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leave," returned Bamaley. "Take a piece of 
advice from me, and show yourself no more here 
till you are wanted :" and with a malignant smile 
he closed the door. 

Stephen had little suspicion that Bamsley 
could exercise baneful influence against his 
master; but his apprehensions for the comfort 
of Jessie were painfully roused. His resolution 
was formed, and he earnestly besought her to 
marry him at once. ** Por meanly as I think of 
Bamsley," urged he, ** he will never, I feel sure, 
be base enough to forget you are my wife." 
Unprepared for such a proposal, the poor girl 
knew not what to say, but, like many others, 
she referred for the answer to another which she 
herself had not the courage to give. " It should 
be as Miss Morton thought proper." Stephen 
hxid no objection to this course; the question 
was decided in his favour, and Jessie became 
his wife. 

Brief, however, was the happiness that each 
enjoyed ; the hour of separation quickly came. 
It was a bitter, but not a hopeless parting ; nor 
was it long before the mother and bride cheered 
each other with the thought, that as Stephen 
had once taken them joyfully by surprise, he 
might do so again when they least expected it. 
Fretting, too, they agreed, could never bring 
him back, while it might offend that gracious 
Being who could cover their beloved one with a 
shield in the battle, and bid the fatal bullets fall 
harmless at his feet. 

No one, however, felt more acutely than 
Ellen, when she took leave of Stephen. 
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** Jessie," said the honest creature, as again 
and again he drew his hand across his eyes, " it 
was worse saying ^ood-bye to Miss Morton than 
it will be to you ; you and I may say all we feel 
to each other; Miss Morton and I could not. 
Thoughts of him who was to blame made both 
afraid to speak, and set a double edge on 
sorrow." 

Mr. Morton had continued to preserve his 
taciturnity. It was evening. He had drunk 
his coffee almost without knowing that he had 
tasted it. The newspaper was in his hand, but 
it was evident that he took no interest in what 
he was reading. He threw it down on the table, 
as he abruptly said, " To give money to a man 
like that is impossible. It would be an affiant 
to offer it." 

Ellen was at no loss to understand to whom 
he alluded, and knowing that he expected a 
reply, "Quite impossible," said she, in alow voice. 

"What then is to be done?" returned Mr. 
Morton. " Conduct like his merits reward. 
He has a claim upon me." 

" How so ?" asked Ellen, drawing nearer to 
her father. 

" To overlook meritorious actions is to injure 
the best interests of society-," replied he, evading 
the answer in order to extricate himself firom the 
dilemma, in which he quickly saw he had placed 
himself. 

" No, no !" cried Ellen, " the claim you admit 
is personal, paternal. O my father ! be just to 
yourself-- be just to my poor brother! There 
is but one way of rewarding the faithful creature 
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that call be grateful to him, or worthy of you — 
grant it for pity's sake !" 

^^ I should not like to see him again," said 
Mr. Morton, in a half murmur. 

" Nor could you," returned Ellen ; " he left 
this morning." 

" Why was I not apprised of his intention ?" 
said he, rising hastily from his seat ; *' but no 
matter," continued he, dropping into it again, 
" it is just as well as it is." 

" But I can write," cried Ellen ; '* I can deliver 
auj'^ message you please. Let me, let me convey 

one cheering, one tender line, to, to " She 

flung her arms round her father's neck, and 
burying her face in his bosom, sobbed audibly. 

He pressed her to him. " You never offended 
me," said he, in a tremulous voice. 

" Then grant my petition," urged she ; ** say, 
say I may write," 

He mused. " Not just yet," said he ; ** we 
will talk of it again." 

Day after day passed, but the subject was not 
resumed by Mr. Morton. Ellen then ventured 
to aak what she might be permitted to write. 

" I have not made up my mind," replied he. 

" May I say that ?" aemanded she, eagerly. 

" You will say but little then," returned her 
father. 

Little indeed ; but Ellen hailed the glimmer 
of hope she discerned in these words with the 
comfort that the wandering and benighted tra- 
veller sees, through the gloom that encompasses 
him, in the bright and solitary lustre of the 
evening star. She felt, too, that her brother. 
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though naturally less Banguine than herself, 
would read in this sentence, meagre as it was, 
an indication that his father was not utterly re- 
lentless. But who maj tell the tender, the de- 
licate, the cheering buiguage that she herself 
made use of? A sister's love is one of passing 
sweetness — pure, disinterested, deep. Neglect 
will not wither it ; unkindness will not destroy 
it. It is bom in the cradle, nor does it die in 
the grave— it outlives years, and follows its 
object to eternity. 



CHAPTER IV. 

It was on the 5th of March that the army 
quitted Ciudad Bodrigo, for the piurpose of be- 
sieging Badajoz. On the 16th that city was in- 
vested. The wounds which William had received 
were perfectly healed ; and he now looked forward 
to the return of Stephen with intense anxiety, 
hope and fear alternately prevailing. His gallant 
conduct at the last siege had raised him greatly 
in general estimation; and on every occasion, 
where he could be selected with honour to him- 
self, he was never overlooked. Prom the pro- 
motion, however, which his comrades predicted, 
and which all proclaimed to be his due, he re- 
solutely shrunk, and was ever more eager to 
encounter peril than to receive praise. His 
former regiment, the 3 — rd, had now joined the 
besieging army. At first this circumstance gave 
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til 111 tineasiness, but as it formed part of another 
division, his fears of being recognised soon sub- 
sided. 

The loss of the British had already been great, 
when, sufficient progress having been made in 
the works, the commander-in-chief resolved to 
carrv the city by assault. It was at daybreak, 
on the memorable 6th of April, that William on 
awakening beheld Stephen standing by him. 

He sprang on his feet. "Thank heaven!" 
exclaimed he, fervently returning the honest 
grasp that greeted him ; he changed colour, 
and his voice shook. " What news do you bring ? 
what says my father ? did you see my sister ? 

" I saw Miss Morton several times," replied 
Stephen ; ** I have a packet from her for you." 

"But what from my father?" Stephen was 
silent ; " no letter ? no message ?" 

" A message I have," returned he, ** but no 
letter ;" and he shook his head. 

" Tell it me then 1" cried William, hoarsely ; 
" I can bear anything — the worst is better than 
suspense." 

He £:?nk himself on the ground, and covered 
his face with his hands, while Stephen, seated by 
his side, faithfully related every word that Mr. 
Morton had said. William spoke not — moved 
not; large drops of perspiration stood on his 
brow, and he seemed to suspend his very breath. 
'* Mr. William," said Stephen, gently laying his 
hand on his shoulder. William started, and 
cast a look at him of unutterable expression, the 
devouring fire that gleamed in his eye making 
the pallor of his countenance more striking. 
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Stephen trembled. " Mr. William, master/' 
exclaimed he, *^ for mercy's sake do nothing rash \ 
Everyone has already been telling me how gal- 
lantly you have behaved since I left you. What 
more need is there that you should expose your* 
self, perhaps to certain death ?* 

" iNone, replied William, with fearful cool- 
ness : '* I am reconciled with myself, I will now 
be reconciled with my ^Either. One chmrge, 
however, I give you, that you run no unnecessary 
danger for my sake. New ties are upon you, 
and as you love me have regard to your life." 

A fEiint smile was the only reply of Stephen. 
William took his sister's letter; but having 
broken the seal, and read a few lines, he folded 
it up again, and sighing deeply, placed it in his 
bosom. 

*• The fort of Badajoz is to be attacked at ten 
o'clock to-night." So ran the terrible order 
that was that day issued. William read it — 
read, too, the appalling, the awful instructions 
that followed. All was settled in his own mind ; 
and with a calmness that nothing but a fixed 
resolution, embracing every contingency, can 
give, he awaited the approach of night. Often 
had his head been turned towards the declining 
sun. Once, and once only, a full painful tear 
trembled in his eve. He dashed it away, and 
every feature quickly became stem and immov- 
able. 

The night was cloudy, the air thick and heavy, 
the wind slept peacefully. The tread of the 
sentinel on the walls, the challenge that he gave. 
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were distinctly heard by the silent and crouching 
besiegers. 

A bomb accidentally explodes, the alarm is 
given, the work of destruction is begun, and 
soon rages round the devoted city. 

Earth, air, sky resounds — trembles. The 

division have cut their way to the castle 

— ^their numbers already fearfully thinned, theix 
courage excited to the utmost. Ladders are 
planted against the walls. Up, up, they rush ; 
but ere the summit is gained, many a brave 
spirit is hurled to the bottom, many a gallant 
heart is pierced by the bayonets that bristle 
above. Again and again they are repulsed, 
and again the attempt is made to scale the walls. 
Hundreds perish like blossoms under the hail, 
and hundreds court their comrades' fate. Is 
death a game, and life a bauble to be thrown 
away? See^ see, a fresh party has brought 
ladders — ^they fix them to another part of the 
wall — ^whose is that sKm but nervous frame, that 
with such an agile foot is the first to ascend? 
He has reached the rampart, he springs upon it, 
he extends his hand to assist the next who 
follows. " Hurrah, Stedman 1" echoed the voices 
of many, who for the instant were hesitating 
below. Companionship is nature's law alike in 
good and evil. Up, up, like clustering bees, 
they swarm upon the ladder — ^they spring over 
the rampart — they are on the ground. Shout, 
shout,— -'tis noblv done! Stedman is there. 
What arm so swift as his, what foot so sure and 
light I He disappears — now in the midst of the 
enemy he struggles for life — ^numbers fly to his 

II. R 
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rescue. Hurrah ! he is safe — ^he dashes forwmrd. 
Enough! enough! success awaits them — the 
castle is gained. 

Meanwhile the storm rages in all its fur^ on 
the other side, of the city. A message musst be 
sent from the victorious general in the castle to 
the officer commanding the division. "Wil- 
liam accompanied the aide-de-camp: vaulting 
over the dead and dying, they force their passage, 
but are soon carried .away by the tide of war. 
There is a fearful conflict between the B — rd 
regiment and a body of the enemy. At the 
moment that William approached, Colonel 
Fleming was struggling for life in the grasp of 
a powerful assailant. William tore him away, 
and, disabling his adversary, restored to him the 
sword he had dropped. Each gained a distinct 
view of the features of the other; but, like a 
flash of lightning, William has disappeared. 
Again, however, they met : " I owe my life to 
you," said Fleming ; ** I thank you, much do I 
regret—^ — " 

. '* You did your duty," replied William ; ^ I 
have done only mine ;" and again he was lost in 
the tumult. 

The regiment is hard pressed. Privates and 
officers fall fast. The company to which. Wil- 
liam formerly belonged is without a leader — 
they falter— in another instant they would have 
been in <jonfusion, "Follow me!" cried he, 
placing himself at their head— they recognised 
him, ** Morton ! Morton !" shouted they as they 
impetuously obeyed — overcoming every impedi- 
ment in their way, and clearing a passage fop 
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themaelves. '^ Master, lead on, lead on !'* cried 
the panting Stephen, directed to the spot by the 
acclamation of the men. William cast a hasty 
glance towards him. His soul was in his eyes 
—the proud blood of his nature was in full 
action ; the past was forgotten, the present only 
was before him. "Morton!" again shouted 
the men. " Morton !" re-echoed William, as 
waving his sword he rushed forward, followed 
dose by the others, who, at his command, 
furiously opposing bayonet to bayonet, sought 
to drive the enemy back. It was the work only 
of a few desperate moments — the foe give way 
— ^a free passage is obtained — they imite them- 
selves to the inpouring battalions of the 

division — ^they are in the heart of the city. 
Amidst the roar of artillery, the flashing of 
musketry, the shouts of thousands, the crackling 
of burning rafters, the more distant explosion of 
the murderous mine, they hurry forward, dis- 
perse, meet, and are victorious. 

A few minutes before and the most appalling 
order would have been obeyed, every hero was a 
man, now, all regard to command has ceased. 
All is disorder, cruelty, desolation. Few care 
for the welfare of others. Men have become 
flends — masters no longer of themselves. The 
wounded are crushed under the hurrying feet of 
the living, intent only on plunder, rapine, or 
wanton revenge. Yet humanity has not for- 
saken the spot. Where woe is, there too is 
compassion ; the gentle bond that links the suf- 
ferer to his fellow-being is there best evidenced, 
most kindly admitted. 
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In a, retired corner of one of the large squarefl 
where the conflict had been particularly Bevere 
was a group on whose countenaneea more than 
common wrrow was espreBsed. Each eye waa 
bent on the outstretched figure of a young man, 



&:^%m^ 




on whose pale and bfoodv features the stamp of 
death was sealed. His head was aupported on 
the knee of one whose grief seemed to overwhehn 



" Master!" 

" Water," murmured the sufferer. 

Somers took a cup from the hand of a private. 
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and held it to his mouth. He drank eageriy, 
and for a few moments seemed to rally. He 
opened his eyes, looked earnestly at Stephen, 
who was unable to suppress a sob. "It is 
better as it is," said he. He turned to Somers. 
** Could more have been done ?" 

" Impossible,'' replied he. 

** 'Twas nobly done !" in one voice exclaimed 
the others, who were privates of the 3 — rd 
regiment. 

** Then I die happy," sighed he ; " leave me, 
my friends." The men slowly and sadly with- 
drew. " I must speak to you two while I can." 

Somers knelt beside him, while Stephen bent 
stiU lower to catch his words. 

" My father, — ^the error was mine, the anguish 
will be his. Tell him my last thoughts were 
thoughts of love to him, of sorrow to have 
needed his forgiveness. My God, my Saviour, 
plead for him and me !" A more livid hue over- 
spread his countenance. "My sister, Somers, 

be in my stead, a " The sound died on his 

lips, a film covered his eyes. 

"Master, master!" sobbed Stephen, "one 
word, or my heart will break." 

The voice roused him ; a momentary intelli- 
gence beamed in his eye. A smile of indescrib- 
able sweetness and affection threw light over 
the hues that death was drawing fast over his 
features. He tried to raise his arm ; Somers 
-assisted him — ^he passed it over the neck oT 
Stephen. "IViend — brother!" murmured he. 
His head fell back, and all was still. 

" We must carry him to England," said Ste- 

r2 
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phen to Major Somers with that calmness which 
18 the pecuhar birth of the deepest sorrow, **" It 
will be Mr. Morton's wish, and I think it would 
have been his ; I am sure it will be Miss Ellen's.^ 

There was much difficulty to be overcome in 
this arrangement ; but at length all was satis* 
factorily settled. Somers, having first obtained 
the discharge of Stephexi, requested leave of 
absence for nimself. 

It had been agreed that Somers, on their 
landing at Falmouth, should proceed imme- 
diatelj to Bockwood, leaving Stephen in charge 
of the remains of his beloved master. This 
would be the first intimation to the family of 
the melancholy .event that had occuired. 
Somers, however, instead of seeking an inter- 
view with Mr. Morton, in the first instance, 
stopped at the lodge, from whence he despatched 
a letter to him, briefly communicating the death 
of his son, and offering to wait upon him when- 
he wished to see him. From Mrs. Holder he 
learnt that Mr. Morton was much altered of late 
— ^not indeed in his behaviour to her and her 
daughter, for his kindness to them w^as, if pos- 
sible, increased — ^but in his own appearance ; he 
looked years older, she said, than he had done a 
twelvemonth ago. 

The state of mind, indeed, under which Mr. 
Morton had for some weeks laboured was most 
distressing. In vain he attempted to reconcile 
his conduct with his known principles of recti- 
tude and duty. In vain he exorcised kindness 
to all others. The thanks he received, the hap- 
piness he diffused, seemed to reproach him lot 
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his harshnesB to bis own flesh. In vain he at- 
tempted to persuade himself and Ellen that he 
had only retained so much displeasure at his 
son as might be consistent with his obligations 
as a Christian. His heart too clearly told him 
^e &llacy of such an idea, and made even the 
gentle but sensible representations of his daugh- 
ter unnecessary. The dread, too, that some 
catastrophe might befal his son tormented him 
without ceasing. He knew his impetuosity, and 
his pride forbade him to believe that he was 
really deficient in a quality which it was his 
boast to consider as hereditary. His days were 
unhappy, his nights restless; the glance of a 
newspaper agitated him; and when it was 
known that Badajoz was invested, every feeling 
of his heart was on the rack. 

The news at length reached England that 
Badajoz had fallen. Not willing to betray his 
agitation, even to Bamsley, whose artful in- 
sinuations had become irksome to him, he 
called himself at the lodge, to inquire whether 
any news had been received of Stephen. It was 
not only with disappointment that he turned 
away from the threshold, but with envy. The. 
poor woman spoke so warmly in the praises of 
her son, of her certainty that he would not keep 
her in suspense a day longer than he could 
avoid, that the painful difference between him- 
self and her seemed, if possible, to be more 
striking than ever. 

It was a lovely time of the year. Nature had 
thrown aside her wintry garb, and was clothed 
in the full beauties of spring. More desirous to 
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driTB away thought than to seek enjoyraent, 
Mr, Morton proposed » walk to his daughter. 
EUen saw that her father was restlesH and tm- 
happy, and with all the gentle tenderness of h^ 
nature, she tried to amuse and soothe him. It 
is a hard, — and often as in this instance a hope- 
less task — to lull to peace a wounded spirit. 
He was soon weary, and proposed returning. 
Immediately, Ellen took the homentu^l path. 
As they drew near the house, they were met by 
Mrs. Holder : " I was desired, sir," said she, 



" to give this letter into 
own" 



B baud but your 




Mr, Morton took the packet with inward tre- 
pidation, and without a word walked hastily into 
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the library. He broke the seal, read a few lines, 
' a dimness came over his sight, he pressed his 
hand to his heart, and in the agony of his spirit, 
groaned aloud. In a moment Ellen was by his 
side. She had followed him to the door, where 
she anxiously listened for any sound from within, 
not daring to enter. He laid his head on her 
bosom. He gasped for breath, no tear came 
to his relief, nor could he utter a word. He 
pointed to the letter which lay at his feet, and 
again groaned deeply. 

With a wild cry, Ellen read the death of her 
brother ; then father and daughter were locked 
in each other's arms. 

" Can you, can you, forgive me ?" exclaimed 
Mr. Morton ; " can I ever forgive myself? Oh, 
•merciful Heaven ! if forgiveness from Thee de- 
pends* on our forgiveness of others, whither, 
whither must I fly for comfort — for refuge I" 

The tone of anguish in which he spoke, the 
agitation depicted on his features, and which 
almost convulsed his frame, pierced the heart of 
.EUen, and checked her tears. She extricated 
herself from his embrace, and gently drawing 
him on his knees beside her, she clasped his 
hand in hers. > 

" Father of mercies," cried she, " God of all 
comfort, forgive the past, blot out its bitter 
memory for ever ! Be reconciled to us, for 
reconouiation is Thy gift, the purchase of re- 
.deeming love and pity." 

Months passed away. The terrible lesson was 
not lost upon Mr. Morton. He seemed to 
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awake as from a dream, and former images were 
now beheld in their true light. Fain would he 
have recalled the past ; but, alas 1 the impossi^ 
foility to do so only aggravated his sorrow. The 
shaflb of woe was fixea in his heart, and peni^ 
tence itself could never after entirely remove it. 
Scarcely could he bear Ellen out of his sight, 
nor was Somers hardly less necessary to him. 
On the death of his father, which happened 
about this time, he sold his commission, resolved 
to take up his residence in the country. It was 
not verv long before a wish sprang up in the 
mind of Mr. Morton, which was understood, and 
shared by the parties whom it most concerned ; 
and it became evident that a nearer tie than 
that of friendship would unite the friend and 
the sister, and give a son to the mourning father 
in the person of Somers. 

Wit a the liberality that distinguished him, 
Mr. Morton provided for Stephen, whose grief 
for a long time resisted even the tender soothing 
of Jessie. There was a marked difference, how- 
ever, in his conduct to Bamsley. The man's 
character stood revealed to him, and his presence 
was obnoxious. He gave no explanation of this 
change to any one, but quietly dismissed him 
from his service. Less, however, from gene- 
Tosity than from a feeling of compunction at 
being himself to blame for bestowing confidence 
where it was not deserved, he left the man no cause 
to complain of any meanness shown towards him. 

Bamsley quitted the place he had too long 
^lled, but not before the altered conduct of the 
master had allowed his fellow-servants to show the 
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dislike they universally entertained for him. He 
saw and felt the effect that his dismissal caused 
throughout the family ; but his mortification 
was not complete till, as he was near the lodge 
in the vehicle he had hired to convey him to the 
next post-town, he perceived Stephen and Jessie 
approaching. Their dress, indeed, was mourn-* 
ful, but there was an expression on the counte- 
nance of each that bespoke the feeling he might 
envy within. He drove past them without 
appearing even to notice them ; but the trial 
was not yet ended. Mrs. Holder came out to 
open the gate. As she held it in her hand, she 
looked steadily at him, and then said — 

** Favour is deceitful, Mr. Bamsley, and 
beauty is vain ; the honest — the honest in spirit, 
they are the blessed of the Lord, and they alone 
shall stand, when the hollow-hearted come to 
nought." 
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